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HUNTING THE ALASKAN BEAR, by Benjamin Burbridge. 
THE STORY OF THE SIX BIG BASS, by Will. H. Dilg. 
FEDERAL PROTECTION FOR MIGRATORY BIRDS, by A. S. Houghton. 





Getting Up Steam 


Fuel for the human engine 
should be free from clinkers. 
You cannot “get up steam” 
in Winter on an impoverished 
food. Bodily warmth and 
vigor come from a food that is 
rich in blood-making, muscle- . 
making material. Heat and 
strength do not come from 
over-coats or flannels. 


Shredded Wheat 


iy * 
iscuit 
is all fuel-food—no waste, no indi- 


gestible material to clog the system 
and tax the vitality. 


In making Shredded Wheat we do 
not use small, broken or defective 
grains of wheat. 


Shredded Wheat is made of perfect 
whole grains of wheat steam- 
cooked, shredded and baked in the 


cleanest, finest food factory in the Heat the Biscuit in oven to restore 
world crispness, then pour hot milk over it, 
95 adding a little cream. Salt or sweeten 
to suit the taste. TwoShredded Wheat 
Biscuits with hot milk will supply all 
the strength needed for a half day’s 
work or play. It is also delicious and 
wholesome in combination with 
baked apples or stewed fruits. 








ZS THE ONLY ‘‘ BREAKFAST CEREAL’? MADE iN 
— BISCUIT FORM. 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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QHY not make it memorable by providing a Christmas present for 
‘@ her which will last her as long as she lives—something that 
will come around every Christmas time even though you may 
) Y fq not be here to have the pleasure of personally giving it to her ? 
Preece §— It will be your loving forethought which will provide the gift 
on Christmas days yet to come and you will have the satisfaction of knowing 
now that this will be one Christmas present that she will always be sure to re- 
ceive. If, unfortunately, there should come for her Christmas celebrations 
without cheer—when everything may have gone wrong—when even bread 
and butter and roof may be in the balance—this Christmas gift of yours will 
Step in and take the place of your parental care and affection—and see to it 
that she has the wherewithal to provide the three daily meals—and the roof 
—and the clothing—for her and hers. Rather attractive sort of present to 
give, isn't it? Better than some gift which brings only temporary pleasure 
and which has no permanent or enduring value. $&@ This Christmas gift that 
we are talking about—the Life Income Policy of the Equitable Society— 
which provides a definite, fixed, yearly sum for that dear daughter—giving 
her the policy on this Christmas day, and, if you so elect, the income when it 
becomes due, can be made payable on every Christmas day thereafter so long 
as she lives—and to nobody else—Something that a husband of hers cannot 
squander or misinvest—something that puts her beyond reach of the scheming 
adventurer—something that makes absolutely certain the necessaries of life if 
all her pleasures and comforts should go by the board—None too early 
to apply for it promptly when you see this, if you want to have the 
pleasure of giving it to her this Christmas. && This sort of Policy would be 
the best Christmas present you could give your wife, too—if you have not 
already made some adequate provision which will insure her absolutely an 
annual income for the rest of her Jife. 





** Str ngest in the World’’ 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES—Paul Morton, President—120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 
120 Broadway, New York 


Without committing myself to any action, I would like to know what it would cost to provide an annual life income 





payable at my death to @ person now ceecesceeee- bears of age 
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A GUARANTEE OF OUR ADVERTISING 


WwW e guarantee the te labs lity of every advertiseme nt inserted in FIELD 


AND STREAM, provided that in your correspondence with advertisers 


you mention this Magazine, and that you notify us within thirty days from 


receipt of the article if any dissatisfaction is found. This guarantte does not 
cover financial advertising or the purchase or exchange of live stock, as in 
such transactions there i is often dissatisfaction, even where both parties are 


honest and sincere. 


Special rates for hotels, resorts and guides. 
a word, display advertisements $5.00 an inch. 


of FIELD AND STREAM. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Advertising rates, $109.00 a page; 
$25.00; eighth page $12.50 


half page $50.00; 


quarter page 


; one inch single column, $6.25. 


Classified advertising 5c. 
Special rate to subscribers 








CIRCULATION PLUS— 


Last season we agitated a Live vs. Artificial Bait Controversy and worked it up 
to a challenge, acceptance and three day fishing contest between W. J. Jamison and 


Ans B. Decker. 


This controversy and its climax centered a lot of additional 


attention and interest on the magazine and, we feel, materially increased our circulation. 


It was then that we first realized the possibilities of a great big contest — national 
in scope and comprehensive in its pertaining to all kinds of fresh and salt water fish 


and fishing. 


It has taken some time to work out the details, conditions, classifications 


and a fair distribution of the prizes, but now in this issue we make a {ull announcement 


for the first time. 


(Continued on Opposite Page) 
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For Health and Enjoyment 


SHOULD BE IN YOUR HOME! 


Do you know UNDERBERG Boonekamp B ITTE RS? If not, buy a bette 
to-day !- —for it means much toward the health of the whole family. For the 
hard working business man it is the one sheclute ly beneficial stimulant giving 
permanently good results. Braces the whole one: relieves fatigue; gives an 
appetite for every meal and ee indigestion. licious in sherry and mixed 
drinks. Be sure it’s the GENUINE UNDERBERG. BITTERS — over 7,000,000 


bottles imported into the United States. 


Enjoyable as a Cocktail and better for you 


At all Hotels, Clubs and Restaurants, or by the bottle at Wine Merchants and Grocers. 
Ask or UnpERsrno Bo. okle . 
Bottled only bv H. Underberg, Albrecht, Rhei inberg, Germany, since 1546 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, Sole Agents, 204 William St., New York 











On pages 909, 910, 911, 912 read about 


The $1,500.00 Prize Fishing Contest 


We intend to work up a tremendous amount of interest in the winning of these 
prizes. This interest will be created through extensive newspaper and magazine 
advertising and the placarding of tackle and sporting goods stores as well as fishing and 
sportsmen s clubs. Thousands of live sportsmen will read FIELD AND STREAM 
to see the list of prizes and conditions, yet the conditions, requiring no outlay of cash 
and little more than any lander of a “grand dad” would do, will prevent no one from 
competing. As the contest goes on, men will read the current issue to see if their 
name is down as a winner and then the following issue to see if they re ahead for the 
Grand Prize. See how circulation will pyramid and increase ? 

We are banking on this scheme to repay us big for our expenditure of thought, 
time and money. You advertisers, not only tackle but all, will prosper with 
The live enthusiastic ‘“‘red bloods’ that we are drawing into our pages for you, will 
make this year the most prosperous one for both you, your competitors and us. 
That's why we use the heading: 


CIRCULATION PLUS—ENTHUSIASM. 


We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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lis not too Early to Think of Christmas 
Let the Magazines be Your Santa Claus 
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“' The Larger 592 
uthisCompanion 2... 


Splendid Weekly Numbers 
of “Only the Best” Reading 
t Investment for all the Family 


41-75 


A YEAR 











Saeenen boeee for the publications included in the following special 
groups may be sent to one or different addresses. 
will be made for Canadian or Foreign, subscriptions. 


An additional charge 








RAV. C ARS) ESO) 1@ 
Pearson's 


b Magazine 


FOUR BIG ARTICLES 
SAILORS, MORMONS, PRUDERY 
AND GOVERNMENTAL WASTE 





$9.10 
PEARSON'S 
an 
FIELD & STREAM 

















$4.95 
FOR 


COSMOPOLITAN 
an 
FIELD & STREAM 














v 
< WITH ¢ "Se 4“ = 
Mc(lure’s . .  .« $3.20 , om ae 
Woman’s Home . ae ee aarp Be al « $2.95 
7 STAGE POSTER PORTRAITS Companion 3.20 S See Good ousekeeping 2.95 
ie UMEal ene © @ BD) Cosmopolitan . - 2.95 \ (OSMOPOLITAN ae meal ‘ pF - 2.95 
Hampton’s . : - 8.20 i : McOlure’s . ‘ - 3.06 
SHORT STORIES Scribner’s . ‘ - 5.10 \ a Outing . ° . - 4,30 
[agidiiintis linens nov), seamen 10 $ 20 
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FOR FOR 





MAGAZINE 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 


CHARLES SCRIBNEKS SONS NEW YORK 
oe tee or ee here eke te fm komm 
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SCRIBNER'S 
an 
FIELD & STREAM 


WITH 
World’s Work . - $5.95 
Every body’s ° - 6.20 
Woman’s Home 
Companion 5.20 
Review of Reviews . 5.85 











McCLURE'S 
an 
FIELD & STREAM 


WITH 
World’s Work . « $4.05 
Smart Set . ° -« 4.20 
Pearson’s ,. e - 3.20 
Woman’s Home 
Companion 3.30 
Recreation . - 3.95 








| THE AMERICAN 
mREVIEWS) 


EDITED BY ALBERT SHAW 


MIARY LO MPATY AVA Th 




















$3:00 


REVIEW of REVIEWS 
an 
FIELD & STREAM 


WITH 

Pearson’s . ° « $3.85 

World’s Work . - 4.70 

Metropolitan . - 3.85 

Scribner’s . ° - 5.85 
Woman’s Home 

Companion 3.95 





$9.20 
FOR 


HAMPTON’S 








and 
FIELD & STREAM 
WITH 
Pearson’s $3.20 
Delineator . ° - 3.00 
World’s Work . 4.05 
Success ° - 3.20 
Everybody's 3.30 
Metropolitan 3.20 








ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


FIELD AND STREAM, 24-26 East 21st Street, New York 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW 


FIELD AND STREAM offers its readers the following subscription 


bargains at as low a price as can be secured for the coming year: 


Everybody's 


a een $1.50 
et Pee > $4 05 
World’s Work....... 3.00 | “ 
Field and Stream.... 1.50 
Hunter, Trader & 

fo. re $1.00 | 

American Boy ....... 1.00 $2.95 
Field and Stream..... 10} 
Sf ree $1.50 ) 
a, ae 1.00 - $2 90 
Field and Stream.... 1.50 i 
Review of Reviews. ..$3.00 ] 
|e > 

PO errr 1.50 7 $3.95 


Everybody’s 


Field and Stream.... 1. 


Hampton's 
American Boy ....... 1 
Field and Stream.... 1 


1 
o 9 


© | $3.10 


.50 


pe ee ere 

OE hci cuus ecard $1.50 
Everybody’s ......... $3 30 
Woman’s Home Com. 1.50 s 
Field and Stream.... 1.50 
Recreation .......... $3.00 ) 
oy es 1.50 > $3 95 
Field and Stream.... 1.50) ” 
rr $1.50) 
Pictorial Review .... 1.00 > $3 05 
Field and Stream.... 1.50) 7 
AGUMTIER. 60.5\505004 0% 

ee osees $1.50 
Good Housekeeping.. 2.90 
Se rer 1.00 
Field and Stream.... 1.50 
Cosmopolitan $1 


Woman’s Home Com. 1 
Field and Stream.... I. 


| $3.05 


GREAT OUTDOOR TRIO 


RECREATION 
OUTING .- 


FIELD & STREA 


EVGTHUOGT SE 6.020055 $1.50 

Cosmopolitan ........ 1.00 $3 05 
Field and Stream.... 1.50 - 
Delineator .......05. $1.00 

ne, pe ee ee 1.50 $3 05 
Field and Stream.... 1.50 ” 
Boys’ Magazine ...... $1.00 

Woman’s Home Com. 1.50 05 
es ee 1.50 e 
Field & Stream...... 1.50 

Boys’ Magazine ...... $1.00 

Good Housekeeping... 1.2 05 
Everybodys <......... 1.50 + 
Field and Stream.... 1.50 
Se eee $1. 

ee eee I 


Woman’s Home Com. 1 


=| $4.10 


Field and Stream.... 1. 


- $3.00 
- 3.00 
- 1.50 


$5.20 


Woman’s Home Com. $1. 


Ss re Rs 
Field. and Stream.... 1. 
oo eee $2. 
Motor Boating....... I 
Field and Stream.... 1.5 
Delineator ........... $1 
ee I. 
Review of Reviews... 3. 
Field and Stream.... 1.5 
Pictorial Review......$1. 
Woman’s Home Com. 1 
ree ree I 
Field and Stream.... 1 
Pre rrr. $3 
eer eee I 
Field and Stream.... I. 


2} $3.35 


$3.30 


$4.85 


2| $3.80 


.50 


2} $5.60 


FIELD AND STREAM may be added to any combination adver- 
tised in any magazine or subscription catalogue at $1.10 additional 


Address all orders to 


FIELD AND STREAM, 24-26 East 21st Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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LIFE’S 


NUMBER 





Coming January 3, 1911 


Over 100 Pages 


Corking Contents 


Contenting Carping Critics, 
Cures Care 


Comprehensive, Caps Climax | 


Life’s Program for the New Year 


No information. 

Wonderful Colored Covers. Look for them on 
newsstands. 

Bewildering Variety of Special Numbers. 

Contests for Clever Contributors. 

More Original Pictures than any other paper in 
the world. 

Wit, Sentiment, Satire. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—Three Months $1.00. 


$5.52, Canadian No subscriptions renewed at this rate. This offer is net. 


$6.04, Foreign 
OBEY THAT IMPULSE 





$5.00 a year Canadian, $1.13; Foreign, $1.26. Open only to new subscribers, 


GREAT GASOLINE 


Price 25 cents 


Clever Cartoons Colors 


Contains Contemporaneous Convivial- 
ities, Caroms Continuously, Completely 


Clear, Compact, Cultured, Compan- 
ionable, Consumingly Comical, Classic, 





Special Numbers in 1911 


Proper (2% 
Bachelors 
Humbugs 
Boston 
Humorous 
Burglars 
Ministers 
Spendthrift 


LIFE 
1 West 31st Street, 
New York 





We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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Benj. B. Hampton. 


Copyright, 1910, bs 
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“Did I get to the North Pole? * * I confess that I do not know ab- 
solutely. * * Fully, freely, and frankly I shall tell you everything.” 
—From Dr. Cook’s Own Story in Hampton's Magazine for January. 


Since the sudden and mysterious 
disappearance of Dr. Frederick A. 
Cook in November, 1909, until the 
publication of this series no word has 
been received from this man who stood 
so conspicuously for a brief while be- 
fore the world, the recipient of un- 
precedented honors. Why did Dr. 
Cook disappear? Was not this a tacit 
admission that he had presented a 
fraudulent claim to the discovery of 
the North Pole? Or did he ever pos- 
sibly believe in himself? Where dur- 


HAMPTON’S 





ing his absence, has he been, and 
what has he done? 

During the past year Dr. Cook has 
been reported i in many places. Various 
interviews have been attributed to him. 
One has announced his going secretly 
North, another told of his attending 
the Peary lecture in London. Dr. Cook 
brands these as fabrications. Here, for 
the first time, he makes an authorita- 
tive statement to the world andanswers 
the questions asked about him. Dr. 
Cook’s Own Story—an intensely hu- 
man document—appears exclusively in 


January i issue nuw on sale—1 Scents. Send 50 cents for a four months’ subscri 


tion the 





Cook story. HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE, New Y 














We guarantee this advertising provided you mesttion FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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OUR SPORTSMEN’S LIBRARY 
The Best and Latest Sportsmen’s Books Published 


Our Offer Including a Year's Subscription to Field and Stream 
List With Year's Sub- 





4 le ; > cription tc 
Name of Book Author Price Field‘and Stream 
Camping and WOOGREOEE 6 6: sicis0daie eens ae .Horace Kephart $1.50 $2.50 
his book has met with a marvelous sale " Comprehensive intensely practical. 
and written by one who has spent many years in the woods 
ee ee err ere Dr. Breck 1.% 2.75 
A complete handbook of information for ali who hunt, fish or camp in - 
the Great North Woods. 
EEE OE ee eee .......Nessmuk 1.00 2.25 
A wonderful little book, instructive and charming—a forest classic. 
WII Tie SA TO ines ois oes wc ise s sceie dv awa oe W.H.Gibson 1.00 2.00 


Covering fully all phases of camp life and the arts and devices of the ex- 
Perienced woodsman. 


ee ere Or Ge ICBETE cod s ceca vcnecsicesenasewens Zane Grey 1.50 2.50 
lere is a story ot our West of a few years ago in a new setting and froma 
new point of view—but over all is ‘he thrill of the perfect story teller. 
Wilderness Homes .......... bis ice abl icin aids Cardia Oliver Kemp 1.25 2.25 


Complete instructions in log cabin building. whether the one-man shack or 
the pretentious suburban home of many apartments. 
Log Cabins and How to Build Them................... W.S. Wicks 1.50 2.25 
Log cabins are easily built 1f one knows how, and this book gives every step 
of construction. 
OE ere Te eer ee H.C. Hutchinson 7.50 7.50 
Strenuous sport and exciting adventure go with big game hunting. You 
should have this book in your library. 
Hunting Trips in British North America...............056. Selous 5.00 5.50 
he author, best known as a hunter of African big game, found sport to his 
liking west of the Atlantic. 


Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies.............. W.T. Hornaday 3.00 3.75 
Exploration and adventure in the least known of American wilde: '.csses 

pe Roosevelt ana Others 2.00 3.15 
The different species of deer have always been the chosen game of sportsmen. 

Musk Ox, Bison, Sheep and Goats........ Witney, Grinnell and Wister 2.00 3.15 


American big game of the far-away and difficult hunting grounds, the moun- 
tains and the frozen North. 
Our Feathered Game... ...<:... 055040. ....Dwight W. Huntington 2.00 3.00 


Mr. Huntington's acquaintance with his subject 1s universally conceded. 
This book cannot be too highly commended. 


ern tere errr re Sandys and Van Dyke 2.00 3.15 
Os oo i race a iin bilge ele mths Sele eee a .25 
Always up to date. 
The Water Fowl Family.............. Sanford, Bishop and Van Dyke 2.00 3.15 
Standard works bv well-known authorities. 
Bait Angling for Common Fishes. ..........sec0ssees. Louis Rhead 1.25 2.25 
NS SEE EOE ETE PET TT Te ee Louis Rhead 3.50 4.15 
IE I, COIN ooo 5 nie ip ioe dorsc sarees eewisin’y Louis Rhead 3.50 4.15 
Tne Book of Pish and FPishing........-..0ss<esccse- Louis Rhead 1.50 2. 50 , 


The best endorsement of Mr. Rhead’s books is their marvelous sale. They 
are all deservedly popular with anglers. 
Trout Fishing. . Biers sie 063 I ee ore Ee WE. Hodgson 3.50 3.75 
Salmon Fishing. . CE tne ee a ee ee W.E. Hodgson 3.50 3.75 
Each a monograph worthy of place in every angler's library. We can high!: 
commend them. 


Big Game Fishes of the United States.............. C.F. Holder 2.00 3.15 ; 
EA eee or ee ere ree ee C. F. Holder 2.00 3.00 
The best books published on angling for tuna, tarpon and other salt-water 
game fish. 
ee J. A. Henshall 1.25 2.25 
A new book by a favorite author on angling subjects. 
Rod Making for Beginners............... .P. D. Frazer 1.00 2.25 
Perfectly supplies a long existent need. The only boox of its kind. 
Training the Bird pos ES RS ree rere ee C. B. Whitford 1.25 2.25 } 
A profound study of the subject of breaking dogs to hunt to the gun. , 
Animal Snap Shots and How Made.............. ove A. Lotividge 1.756 2.50 
A book of instruction for the photographer of wild life. 
American Natural History 000.0. ccccccccsccscce W. T. Hornaday 3.50 4.00 


RIED « g cncevvencessessescoasscsecssscssses 4, aay Se 3.50 
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@ Here is the greatest thing that ever happened. 
Postal cards for Sportsmen. A series of in- 
tensely humorous and clever photos, of hunting 
and fishing scenes; in which every trick of the 
photographic art is employed. 





"There is splendid rabbit shooting here.” 


@ You can have more fun to the square inch 
with these pictures among your friends, than 
with anything you ever saw in the photo line. 
Each picture is a scream. Match the “big 
fish" yarns of brother anglers, by sending 


them your “experiences.” Feathered and 


fur game scenes also for your hunting friends. 


“There ie good sport fishing here.” 


Single cards, 10 cents each, post paid. " Complete cst of 1Gcands . . . $1.50 pest paid 


t Sixt Months’ subscription to “Field and Steam” . . . . . ; . 
SPECIAL OFFER } @oircicte set of 16 Spoaman's Post Cards. ss. - *150 1 All for 
Total value .. only $2.00 


i) 
FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 26 E. 21st St., New York City 


- 
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@ Advertisements in this department have proven particularly etfective in selling dogs and live game, and in selling, 
exchanging or obtaining rifles, shotguns, revolvers, canoes, tents, fishing rods and tackle, sporting properties, cameras, 
binoculars, or anything else in which sportsmen are interested. If you have anything you want to disposeof by sale, 


or exchange, advertise it here. The rate is 5c. a word for straight reading matter, or $5 an inch for display 





KENNEL, PET STOCK AND LIVE GAME 





IT WILL BE BETTER 
FOR YOU TO USE 


CAAMPION 
DOG BISCUIT 


because they contain just the necessary ele- 
ments to build up your dog and keep him 
so. They are manufactured of flour, meat 
crackling and other ingredients thoroly 
mixed by machinery. After the mixing 
process, they are baked until crisp and then 
dried in a hot drying room. 

Dogs fed on this food do not need any 
worm medicine and are always in first class 
condition. They are light, and can be eas- 
ily carried when in the woods hunting. 
\nother advantage in using our food is 
that the hiscuits are clean and easy to 
handle when feeding. 

A trial will convince anyone that it is 
a to use our food than to wish you 
1ad. 


Send for Sample 








ST. PAUL BREAD COMPANY 
558 View St. ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Here’s One Good ReasonWhy YOU 


Should Have a Trusweve Kennel 
COMMONWEALTH TRUST CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

I have used your Trusweve Kennels for some time and 
find them superior in every way to anything I have ever used 
before. Just recently | sent my dog to the Chicago Show and 
he was delayed on the way, but he reached his destination 
safely and soundly in one of your Kennels. He was on the 
road from Vhursday until Saturday night and was shipped 
immediately back to Buffalo, making practically, from Thur 
day until Monday, when he arrived here unharmed, and in 
good shape. If anyone in this section wishes to know about 
them I will be only too glad to recommend them 

Very re neeyy 
Signed) AUGUSTUS F. McNAIR 
1s your valuable animal always protected in 
this manner? If not, write for prices and other 


information on this attractive line. 


Trusweve Mfg. Div., Sealshipt Oyster System 
Dept. 25 South Norwalk, Conn. 























LIVE PARTRIDGES, PHEASANTS, HARES 


and every kind of Game, English, Hungarian and Bohemian, from 


wn grounds, in Autumn and Winter over 200 000 to be sold very 
Eheap Guarantee live arrival f o.b. New York or Washington. 


F. HORACEK, Martinitz-Starkenbach, Bohemia, Europe 


The Greatest Game Farm of Austria-Hungary. Large: t Game Export House. 


Prices and information given and or/ers against cash taken by Messrs. 


BRODSKY & SOVAK, Importers, 1389 Second Avenue, Corner 72nd Street, 


New York, Branch of the Bohemia Bank, Prague. 


some very high class dogs for sale. 
trained on rabbits. Fox-hounds that are stayers. Also young 
dogs and puppies. No bargains, but good dogs at moderate prices, 


ENGLISH SETTERS AND POINTERS 
English beagles thoroughly 


HOPEWELL KENNELS, Stewartstown, Pa. 











J.P. MILLER, 
516 DILLAYE BUILDING 











IRISH SETTERS 


FOR SHOOTING ——. BENCH 
SHOW OR COMPANION 


We have a litter from the best blood i in the world, Our 
stock has been exhibited at all the large shows East of 
the Mississippi and by their constant winning have 
become champions. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Price, until January 15th, $25.00. 
SALT TOWN KENNELS 


Prop. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 























LASSIFIED.. ADVERTISEMENTS 











2 Beer £» 








BLOODHOUNDS, FOXHOUNDS, NORWEGIAN 
BEARHOUNDS, IRISH WOLFHOUNDS 


Registered Four-cer 


ROCKWOOD KENNELS, 


for catalog. 


LEXINGTON, KY. 


t Stam; 








FOR SALE—Foxhounds, beag'es, coor abbit and skunk 
hounds. Airmount Kennels, Toughkenam Pa 

THE STANFORD BEAGLES—Get the best.. Prices 
and photos 4c. stamps. Stanford Kennels, Bangall 

N. Y 

THOROUGHLY TRAINED coon, fox and wolf. Sent 
on trial. John W. Burks, Bolivar, Mo 

HOUNDS THAT HUNT, fox, rabbit, beagles. Trial. 
Clover Kennels, Greenfield, N. H. 

FOR SALE—Two of the best pointers in the South. 
Perfect in every respect. Send your dog for training 

to the leading trainer. Arthur Evans, Thomasville, N. ¢ 

POINTERS AND SETTERS FOR SALE—No better 
bred or more thoroughly trained on quail, pheasants 

and other game. Our dogs are bred second to none and 

trained in the best quail section of the United States. 





We have both dogs and bitches. Why not enjoy the Fall 
shooting over a dog that is th ughly trained and one 
that knows his business in the : Prices from $50 
up to $200. Please state your wants. The C. S. Freel 


Kennels, Drawer I, Loogootee, Ind. 


FOR SAL -E- oer ae full-bl oder American fox hounds, 
pups eight months old. Price ‘on Wm. Fuess, Water- 
ville, N. Y. 
LIVE HUNGARIAN PARTRIDG ES Best, fresh-caught 
birds, delivered free New York, arrival alive guar- 
anteed by: Game Park, Bruck a/d L Austria. 
PHEASANTS—Either hand_ re ared or imported. We 
have our own buyers in China and Japan. No inte 
bred or sickly birds. Guaranteed non-related and m ated. 
At half the price of Eastern breeders. illing, 


“Cal 


= 
3331 Charles St., Fruitvale, Oakland, 


Importer, 





THE CELEBRATED HUNGARIAN and En 
tridges and pheasants, capercailzies, black g 
turkeys, quail, rabbits, deer, etc., for stocking p 
Fancy pheasants, peafowls, cranes, storks, ornat 
geese anu ducks, foxes, squirrels, ferrets, etc. All “kine s 
of birds and animals bought and sold. Wenz & M: be 
sen, Dept. N. Pheasantry and Game Park, Yardley, Pa. 
SEND TEN CENTS and get our new illustrated game, 
animal and bird catalogue. Horne’s Zoological Arena, 


Kansas City, Mo. (or) Denver, Colo., Dept. F. 








REGISTERED English Blood Hounds. Puppies and 
grown dogs ‘ups guaranteed man trailers. lax J. 
Kennedy, Fredonia, Kansas. 





FOR SALE—Trained rabbit hounds, 
and puppies. Two dogs at stud. 
Reese, Gordonville, Pa. - ae ie 


SALE—One female pointer, | registered, 
$50 each. 


Whitevill le, 
WANTED—Bird 


perience, good 
Seidel, R. F. D. 2, 


FOR SALE.—Choice 
Llewellyn Setter pups and tr 

_ and retrievers, prices 
imps for pedigrees and 

Kennels, » At tlantic, low: i. 


others partly ‘trained 
sell Phone.” Ne & 


FOR $40. Three 
All young and trained on quail. 
Tenn. 


dogs for 
references, 
Danville, 











nineteen years ex- 
reasonable. A. E. 


training, 
terms 


Pa. 


thoroughbre d 











Irish, English and 
ained dogs—pointers, span- 
very reasonable. Enclose 


descriptions. Thoroughbred 


MISCELLANEOUS 

DECORATE YOU R “DEN” with “Art Gems.” Three 

bewitching poses . 6 for 50c. One 6% x 8% photo- 

graph free with every order for six. All real photo 

graphs. Money back if not pleased. Art Photo Co., 14 
*. S., Grand Rapids, _Mich. 


BIG BARGAIN! I have 


25c 





a bean d new, $80 grade, Sauer, 

double-barreled gun on my hands which I am anxious 
to dispose of calalhe. This is a fine gun in every way. 
Have used the duplicate of it myself for many years. 
Will make an extra good price to immediate purchaser. 
Here’s a chance someone to get a brand new gun 
cheap right before the open season! Are you going to 
be that one? Write to-day to J. W. Macy, 26 East 21st 
St., New York City. 


Toft 














John Murgatroyd 


EXPERT T AXIDERMIST 
57 West 24th Street, New York 




















Game Heads and Rugs For Sale 


Horns, Game Panels, also Lady’s Fur Coat. Write for 
prices on this full length, satin-lined, Marmot Coat. Taxi- 
dermy in all its branches. Workmanship guaranteed moth- 
proof. Send for Booklet. 


F. S. BROWER 


1236 S. 34 Street Philadelphia, Pa. 























Mounted Moose, Elk and Deer Heads 


Excellent Christmas Gifts for Your 


Four large mounted Moose Heads, 
blades and points. 
with full neck to shoulder. 
Heads, all perfect specimens of the very best grade. 
Elk, Caribou and Deer horns. 
at very reasonable prices. 
my risk subject to your acceptance after examination. 
ing quality, my prices are 50 to 100 per cent. cheaper than you can 
buy elsewhere. 


Expert Taxidermist 


Sportsmen Friends 

with heavy, well-formed 
Twelve-point Elk Heads, mounted 
Six large Eight and Ten-point Deer 
Large Moose, 
Animal skin rugs and hangers, all 
Duty and express prepaid anywhere at 
Consider- 


Two large, 


Write for my latest price list. 


EDWIN DIXON 


Main Street, Unionville, Ontario 

















EXCHANGE—.38-55 W 
loading tools, etc., for 
stone, Philadelphia. 


inchester, a condition, 


FOR SALE—Game heads of all sorts, beautifully 
, good shotgun. Scott, The Glad 


| 
mounted. Moose, elk, deer and all other game. What 
lo you need to decorate your dining room, den or club- 
house? Game panels, convex wall cases, and animal 

a 

rugs of all kinds. All work guaranteed as_ represented. 

| 

| 

| 











Write me at once. John Murgatroyd, Expert Taxi- FOR SALE—Finest fishing and hunting grounds, to suit 
dermist, 57 West 24th St., New York. everybody. Own your lake, or lake front, or stream. 

: or In heart of Laurentian Mountains, two to three hours by 
THE LATEST Methods of Hand Tanning. With my rail from Montreal, — Address 1). Sleeth, 20 St. 


formulas, up-to-date methods and instructions you can Alexis St., Montre al, Can. 
save and tan your own skins or pelts. No experimenting cchanetilaies 
or risk and you are certain of good work every time. | __ Pe 'e Bar ams 
The formulas can be filled at any good drug store at FOR YOUR DEN OR OFFICE—A large mounted moose 
reasonable cost and they last a long time, not being head, 53 inches spread. Write for full description. 














affected by heat or cold, thus doing cheap work for you. Very reasonable price. Prepaid, on approval, anywhere. 

The instructions are easily understood and can be fol- Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 

lowed by anyone. Complies e instructions and formulas a 

are only $3.00 postpaid anywhere. Edwin Dixon, Taxi- 

dermist and Tanner, Main St., Unionville, Ont. PERSONALLY CONDUCTED hunting, fishing and 
— pea = : cs pleasure tours. Best accommodations and guides. 

GUNS FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN Winchester Rates low. Address at once, Parsons’ Florida ‘Tours, 
1894 Model, 30 U. S. cal., new, $15.00; Savage, 303 cal., Stamford, Conn. 


fair condition, $12.00; Winchester, 405 cal., $15.00; | 
Winchester, 1886 Model, take-down, light weight, 45-70 
cal., $12.00; Remington Hammerless Shotgun, automatic LARGE MOUNTED ELK HEAD for sale. Photograph 








ejector, 12 gauge, $22.00; Manhattan Hammerless Shot- and full description on request. Sent prepaid by 
gun, Damascus barrels, 10 gauge, $50.00. We also have express on approval anywhere. Duty free. Edwin 
many other bargains in second hand guns of all kinds. Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, Ont. ' 

Write us what you want and we will give you price and 

description. He Shapiro, 250 Bowery, New York City. | 





WANTED—Big Game scalps of all kinds. Highest 
prices paid for scalps or horns of any variety in good 
condition and suitable for mounting. John Murgatroyd, 

Expert Taxidermist, 57 West 24th St., New York. 


FOR SALE—Large mounted deer heads at quick sale 

prices. Specimens of all kinds for your bungalow 
or office at right prices. I will guarantee to more than 
please you. References: Editor of Fie_tp anp STREAM. 
Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unik onville, On tario. 











FISHING RODS—Warranted entirely nendwade from FOR SALE—Moose, elk, caribou, deer and mountain 


best selected bamboo. 20% off on all rods now in sheep horns and scalps correctly prepared to mount up. 
stock, until February Ist, unless sooner sold. A suitable Duty free and guaranteed to give good results. What 
Christmas present. Tournament rods a specialty. Free are your wants? I can_ supply them. Edwin Dixon, 
catalogue. Geo. Morgan, Rodmaker, Syracuse, N. Y. laxidermist, Unionville, Ont. 











POINTER PUPPIES—tLively, ‘iealthy, best blood in TAXIDERMY in all its branches. T. Bishop, 1920 Pacific 
country. Cheap. Elgin Thompson, Chattanooga, Tenn. St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Would You Sell Your Dog? 


FIELD AND STREAM'S readers are in the narket for dogs of all kinds and descriptions at any old time of the year. 
The ease with which good dogs can be sold through little Advertisements in our Classified pages really surprises even us. 
The little Advertisement shown here was run in our November issue. It contains twenty-two words and cost the adver- 
tiser just one dollar and ten cents. Read it. 
ENGLISH S"®TTERS—Black, White and Tan, four 
months old, extended pedigree and eligible for registra- 
tion. $10.00. Geo. Morton, Webster Ave., Hamilton, 
Ohio. 
You wouldn't think a harmless-looking little advertisement like that would do much damage, would you? Well, that 
kept Mr.Morton sitting up nights writing letters and sending back the checks that kept pouring in long after the dogs—and 
there were four of them—were all sold. Here is what he says :— 





FIELD AND STREAM, New York. 


Dear Sirs: -When I placed an advertisement i im your November i issue for English setter pups, I had only four for 
e. So please notify your readers that I have no more dogs and am busy returning checks that have been sent me for pups. 
Couid have sold twenty-five of them. Thanking you for my success, I remain, 
ours respectfully 


(Signed) GEORGE T. MORTON. 












Now, Mr. Sportsman, perhaps you yourself have a dog, or some tackle or equipment you 
won't have use for in the near future? Why not turn it into cash? You can place a small 
advertisement on these pages at the very low price of 5 cents a word and tell over sixty 
thousand sportsmen what you have to offer ! If you are a subscriber you 
have a credit of 15 words on any classified advertisement in one issue of 
FIELD AND STREAM free of cost. That is, we will give any sub- 
scriber 75 cents’ worth of advertising, or one-half his subscription price. 
Further advertising accepted at regular rate, as above. Now is the time 
to get your advertising in the February issue. Send in your 
copy today. 


26 E, 2let St., N. ¥. € 


Kindly rua the en- 
closed advertisement in your 
Classified Acivertising pages in 
VOUT... eee +. issue, I enclose 
herewith remittance for $.... = 
(at 5 cents @ wora) to cover same, 
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Laugh and Grow Fat ! 





Take PUCK and Laugh !! 


Do you 2 
know Him? | 


A certain distinguished 
individual who recently 








Subscribed For 





THE FOREMOST 
HUMOROUS WEEKLY OF AMERICA 


As a Home Paper PUCK will please you 





@ It is funny, but neither vulgar nor suggestive. 
@ It is attractive pictonially, because its artists are among the be&. 
@ It is of serious interest, because its cartoons form a political history of the times. 


@ It is not a juvenile publication, but it is better for children than the comic 
supplements of the Sunday newspapers. 
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Published Every Wednesday. 


If your newsdealer doesn’t handle PUCK, 
ask him to order it for you. 





88 


10c. per Copy. $5.00 Yearly. 








PUCK, New York 


Enclosed find ten cents for which send 


Tell Your Newsdealer me a liberal package of sample copies 
R of PUCK. 
Awok. |, 
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uarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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HUNTING THE ALASKA BROWN 
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Five Brown Bears Shot on Bo TIN if Is land 
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The Migratory Bird Stinatio n 
THE STORY OF THE SIX BIG BASS . Will H. Dilg P 826 
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Just as good as the Hartford 


PERSONS scattered all over the United States are asking 

their agents or brokers to get them policies in the 

Hartford. But some of them are being persuaded to 

accept policies in other companies because the agent or 

broker argues that the companies he wants to give them 
e “‘just as good as the Hartford.” 

But are they just as good? Do you know about any 
of them as you know about the Hartford? The Hartford 
is to-day the best known fire insurance company in 
America. It is more than one hundred years old and in 
that time has promptly and fairly met every loss. It does 
the largest business of any company in America and at 
San Francisco paid the largest single loss in fire insurance 
history. When an agent or broker asks you to accept a 
policy in some company ‘‘just as good,” remember these 
things about the Hartford and take no other company, 
however ‘‘good.” 


The penalty of a mistake in choosing a company falls 
on you. When you choose the Hartford you take no 
chances. Ask for the Hartford and accept no substitute. _ 
Any agent or broker can get it for you, so when your 
policy expires 


INSIST ON THE HARTFORD 


Agents Everywhere 


aaa AAMAS 


We We guarantee this advertising provide od 4 you “mention FIELD AND STREAM when wr riting adi 
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A Shanghaied Sailor. 


will tell in The Pacific Monthly, the plain straightforward and absorbingly 
interesting details of his experiences aboard a whaler in the Arctic. Do you 
realize that more than fifty per cent of the men who go to the Arctic each 
year in the Arctic whaling fleet are shanghaied? 

Henry A. Clock, who tells the story, is an intelligent young American 
who was kidnapped on the waterfront of San Francisco, and who secured his 
facts, as he did his blows, at first hand. This story will run through the 
Fall and Winter numbers of The Pacific Monthly. 

During the coming Winter some unusually strong and readable stories will 
appear in The Pacific Monthly. Jack London’s brilliant story, “The House 
of Pride,” will appear in an early number. Wm. Winter, the dean of dramatic 
critics, will contribute several of his able articles on the stage. Captain 
Kleinschmidt’s vivid and interesting account of Polar Bear hunting will 
appear in one of the Winter numbers. Stewart Edward White, D. E. 
Dermody, Harvey J. Wickham, and many other authors of note, will con- 
tribute stories during the coming months. The work of Felix Benguiat. Wm. 
Maxwell and Charles B. Clark, Jr., will appear exclusively in The Pacific 
Monthly. 

Each month Charles Erskine Scott Wood will contribute his “Impres- 
sions,” a feature that has won many friends for The Pacific Monthly in the 
past. These “Impressions” will discuss in an independent and fearless man- 
ner the live questions of the day. 

The subscription price of The Pacific Monthly is $1.50 a year. We will 
be glad to receive your check for a year’s subscription. If you are not already 
acquainted with The Pacific Monthly, send 50c in stamps and we will send 
you two late copies and place your name upon our subscription list for the 
next four months. 

Fill out the coupon below and send with fifty cents to 


THE PACIFIC MONTHLY CO. 
Portland, Oregon 





The Pacific Monthly Company, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Gentlemen: 
Enclosed find fifty cents in acceptance of your special introductory offer. 
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“THE IMMENSE POWER AND CRUSHING FORCE OF THE BRUTE WAS APPARENT” 


See Hunting the Alaska Brown Grizzly 
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1911 NUMBER NINE 


HUNTING THE ALASKA BROWN 
GRIZZLY 


THE TAKING OF FIVE 


MONSTER BEARS 


IN THE 


FINEST HUNTING GROUNDS OF THIS CONTINENT 


BY BENJAMIN 


O reach Alaska, 
through its gateway, 
its southermost reached by 
steamer along the famous inland sea. 
Tri-weekly steamers traverse its course, 
stopping at a number of villages along the 
route, and a sportsman has 
these various points according to the game 
desired. 
On May 


must first .pass 
Seattle; thence 


one 


coast is 


choice of 


15th last I boarded a steamer 
bound for Alaska. Previously I had 
hunted on the Stikene River in that 
country, and now, two years later, again 
succumbed to the call of the North, and 
was on my way to Sitka in quest of the 
great brown grizzly on Boranoff Island. 
His brown majesty is undisputed lord 
of this island, no other bear 
being found there. 

My outfit, purchased in Seattle, con- 
sisted of a wool-lined sleeping bag, rub- 
ber boots, coat, tent, and the necessary 
cooking utensils; while for use in the 
feld I procured underwear of wool and a 
corduroy hunting suit of dead grass color. 
Little snow was visible the first day, ex- 
cept on the highest peaks, but as the 


species of 





BURBRIDGE 


steamer powed northward, gradually the 
lower mountains show white 
egainst the sky line. 

Each day the snow crept closer to the 
shores, glistening like a white rug beneath 


began to 


the timber, and accentuating the black 
ruggedness of the cliffs that sometime: 


rose to prodigious heights from the very 
water's edge. 


Above timber line the range rose to 
conical points like huge minarets, and 
cast beautiful reflections on the clear 


waters of the Sound. 

We passed little towns, glaciers, schcols 
of whales, and one Indian village, that 
from some superstitious fear had been de- 
serted. Dreary and Godforsaken it 
looked, with its ghostly totem poles stand- 
ing stark and straight before each dwell- 
ing like mummied sentinels, while the 
houses, stripped of window sash and 
doors, stared at us with open dead eyes. 
It was not without a feeling of relief that 
we saw an intervening island cut off fur- 
ther view of the scene. The weather was 
fine, as it sometimes is in Alaska, and 
after a trip of six days, I arrived at the 








“GRADUALLY THE MOUNTAINS 


little village of Sitka. This town was an 
old Russian trading 
quirement by the United Siates, and is 
full of quaint Russian and Indian relics 
and kind, hospitable people. I had writ- 
ten ahead to United States Deputy 
Marshal Shoup regarding hunting condi- 
tions there, and upon my arrival he gave 
me to understand that his duties as 
marshal were at an end until he had ac- 
complished that vast and important mis- 
sion of seeing me speeding on my way 
with the best Indian guides obtainable. 

After interviewing all the redskins of 
the tribe from the Head Chief down to 
Yukon Susie, we finally selected two 
who from looks and reputation seemed to 
fill the bill. One (Yestaheh), whose 
Christian name was Sam, was_ boatman 
and general helper, while Tlan-tech, a 
sub-chief, whom I called Charlie for 
short, was to be my hunter and guide. 

I liked Charlie’s make-up from the first. 


post before its ac- 


BEGAN TO 


SHOW WHITE AGAINST THE SKY LINE” 
Ile was of medium size, heavily muscled, 
square-jawed and bull-necked; always 
looked straight at you, spoke Eng‘ish in 
and understood it more with his 
eyes than ears. 

His humor was as heavy as an Eng- 
lishman’s, and if he showed mirth at all, 
invariably laughed in the wrong place. 
In fact, he was a thorough Indian, from 
his turned-in toes to the ends of his 
straight, black hair, and he afterwards 
proved to be a hunter as keen as a wolf. 

On the first day of June we sailed away 
toward the northeast. We with our camp 
luggage and a small, half-grown dog, oc- 
cupied a large sailing boat with a square 
of canvas in her bow, while behind we 
towed a small dug-out canoe, to be used 
for hunting purposes. 

Our destination was 
some thirty-five miles distant. This body 
of water is in the vicinity of Rodman’s 
Bay, where Captain Royden recently had 


spots, 


Hoonah Sound, 











Hunting the Alaska Brown Grizzly 


a terrible experience with a_ she-bear. 

We sailed and rowed the first two days 
among a continuous chain of islands. 
They were of all sizes, from an acre’s 
width to several miles in length. Some 
were wooded and mountaincus, while 
others, bare and rocky, were the home of 
wild fowl and hair seal. 

Summer was approaching and the snow 
was beginning to thaw. Here and there 
rechise 
streams glis- 
ened through 
the timber, 
while 
sionally cata- 
racts leaped 
from dizzy 
heights into 
the waters of 
the bays. 

In the long 
valleys, well- 
defined creeks 
wound through 
the wooded 
slopes. The 
bear usually 
hibernates 
close to these 
streams, feed- 
ing each fa'l 
on the spawn- 
ing salmon, 
and in the 
spring upon 
the grass and 
skunk cabbage 
that grow 
alonng their 
banks. 

In this part 
of Alaska, 
bear are usu- 
ally hunted in 
the spring 
among 
creek bottoms, 
as the slides 
on the mountain little of 
the vegetable nourishment they are so 
fond of after hibernation. The deer, 
which are a_ tempting prize to 
their carnivorous appetites, are 
feund here, being lured to the grassy 


occa- 


sides contain 


also 
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banks by the abundance of feed there. 
Each morning and afternoon we spent in 
watching these places. Always we saw 
deer in plenty, but no bear, a'though we 
frequently saw their tracks along the 
shores. 

It rains almost constantly in this coun- 
try, and as Bruin, for some reason will 
not feed except in fair weather, it is nec- 
essary to do one’s hunting between the 
showers. 

We were 
sailing along 
merrily the 
morning of 
the third day. 
The _ Indians 
promised, if 
the wind held, 
to reach Hoo- 
nah Sound 
that night. 

Our boat 
was just en- 
tering a large 
bay when a 
short excla-_ 
mation from 
Charlie at- 
tracted my at- 
tention. Turn- 
ing, I beheld 
him pointing 
across to a 
distant shore. 

Raising my 
field glasses, | 
swept the 
shore line in 
the ‘direction 
indicated, and 
for a time 
could see 
nothing. 
“Bear !"" whis- 
pered Charlie. 
Then in the 
circle of my 
vision three 
Gark objects were dancing in the lens. 

I gripped the glasses firmly, for the 
boat was very unsteady, and at last made 
them out. It was a she-bear with two 
cubs. They were at least-three-fourths of 


a mile away and in the shadow of the 
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timber. How my Indian saw them with 
his naked eye was to me wonderful in- 
deed. 

Without loss of time we embarked in 
the canoe and were soon paddling across 
the bay toward her. The wind blew from 
the game, and there was no fear of her 
scenting us. Approaching, we beheld the 
bear feeding quietly upon the grass just 
above the line of high tide. About her 
played two cubs like kittens upon a lawn. 
Our plan was to land and make a stalk 
from the beach, but unfortunately, while 
yet several hundred yards off, she looked 
up and saw us. 


Walking toward her cubs, she endeav-° 


ored to drive them before her into the 
timber. But the little youngsters would 
lave none of it and romped playfu-ly 


away. 

In the mean time we worked desper- 
ately at the paddles and sug¢ceeded in get- 
ting within a hundred yards of the old 
bear. 

She had been walking to and fro, vainly 
calling her little ones, who had scampered 
to the beach, but now, seeing us so near, 
stood regarding us with bristling hair and 
flattened ears, a picture of defiance. 

I opened a fusillade with my 35 auto 
Remington, but the canoe was bucking 
like a broncho in the heavy swells, and it’s 
a wonder I did not either shoot off my 
toe or blow a hole in the canoe. 

Unscathed through all the bombard- 
ment, she stood there unflinchingly taking 
my fire, until the cubs fled to the timber. 
Then slowly and with great dignity she 
turned and followed, growling the mean- 
while and casting vengeful glances toward 
us. 

Had we been on shore within fifty 
yards, I have no doubt that she would 
have surely charged. 

The female bears on these islands seem 
te be particularly ferocious. I know of a 
number of instances where they have 
charged without the slightest provocation. 
We landed and trailed them for a time, 
but nothing came of it; so returned to the 
boat and continued our journey down the 
Sound. We wound through narrow, rock- 
Lound channels, known only to the In- 


dians. Below in the clear green waters 


the rocks formed themselves into fairy 
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castles and deep ravines, out of which 
glided schools of fish as though flying in 
mid-air. 

In places various kinds of seaweed 
floated from the submerged boulders, 
some with long, broad leaves like those of 
a palm, while others streamed in ribbons, 
a dozen yards in length, and were held 
up at the ends by air bulbs. 

Numerous ducks and geese flew before 
us, while from the low rock islands “urst 
clouds of gulls. Occasionally birds of 
species to me unknown, perched on the 
rocks or flew overhead. 

One particularly curious pair, the size 
of mallard duck, black and with 
blood-red bills, chattered their strange 
notes from a nearby rock. 

In the high pines along the banks the 
crows and eagles were nesting, and car- 
ried cn a constant warfare among them- 


coal 


selves. 

That evening we camped on Hoonah 
Sound, our destination, and for several 
days we cast about fer bear signs among 
the grassy slopes of the creek bottoms. 
Around us, within good rifle range, the 
ceer fed singly and in pairs, but never a 
sight did we get of Bruin. Once, while 
returning to camp, after an unsuccessful 
hunt, we came upon the track of a mos- 
ster bear, and trailed him for quite a dis- 
tance across the grassy flats and through 
the fields of snow. At one place, upon the 
red bark of a pine, he left his fang marks 
a full eight feet from the ground, as a 
challenge to his kind, but our trailing was 
all for nothing, as we never caught sight 
of him. 

At 11.30 that evening we reached camp. 
The twilight was almost out, and the 
thick interlacing boughs of the forest 
overhead made the darkness dense and 
impenetrable. We built a fire for a hasty 
meal, end as it leaped up, the black shad- 
ows seemed to close in around us, while 
the red flame cast weird reflections on the 
coppered faces of my companions. 

Gradually there crept over me a strange 
feeling that we were not alone, and on 
turning my head, I saw the dim outline of 
a man loom up from the blackness. The 
dog gave one terrible yelp and fled, but 
my guides either did not or appeared not 
to notice it. While I looked, the fire 











“AND THE SHAGGY FELLOW LAY 


threw its rays against the object, and dis 
closed the tall form of an Indian standing 
in our midst. 

“How, huntman,” he said to me and 
squatted down beside the fire. 

To my companions he spoke in their 
own tongue, and after a hasty meal, arose 
and departed as silently as he came. When 
ke had gone, the Indians explained that 
he was their friend and had come to tell 
of a large bear that he had seen across 
the Sound. 

Next morning found us speeding in the 
Girection indicated by the Indian, and at 
100n we camped upon a small island at 
the entrance to a shallow bay. 

A short distance from our camp the 
shores of the island commanded a view of 
two creeks. 





WITH HIS FEET TURNED UP” 


That afternoon we climbed a rocky em1- 
nence to get an unobstructed view of 
these water courses. While we watched, 
Charlie hastily pointed across the flats. 
“Yo’ see um?” he said shortly. A hasty 
squint through the glasses disclosed a 
dark object moving slowly through the 
high grass of the creek bottoms. 

Sliding from our perches, we advanced 
cn a half-run across the slews and mud 
flats that separated us from the other 
shore. Upon sighting a bear, it is expe- 
dient to make great haste, as they some- 
times feed only a few minutes before re- 
turning to the timber. 

The wind was favorable, and when 
within 500 yards of the bear—for such it 
proved to be—we began to exert more 
caution, 
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“HIS SKIN MEASURED NINE FEET” 


I imitated the panther-like movements 
of the Indian, and together we crawled 
through the grass, our bellies touching 
the ground, and taking advantage of 
every bush and rock for concealment. 

My guide was a masterhand at this 
game, but for some reason the bear was 
uneasy, and when about one hundred 
yards away, looked up. 

Till now I had not observed the great 
size of the animal, and as he stood there 
silhouetted against the frozen mountain 
behind, with raised head and massive 
shoulders topped with a bush of heavy 
mane, the immense power and crushing 
force of the brute was apparent in his 
slightest move. As the big grizzled fel- 
low scrutinized us closely, we crouched 
still as stones, and after what seemed to 
be an age, he lowered his head and began 
feeding again, evidently taking us to be 
of his own kind or objects in the scenery. 

A short distance ahead we gained the 
friendly cover of a creek bank, and sneak- 
ing along its course came upon the bear 


fifty yards away. His rear was toward 
us, and I sent a bu'let crashing into his 
flank. Although a fatal wound, and hit 
with the force of a ton’s weight, he stood 
unmoved for a second’s space, then turned 
upon us. His muzzle curled in a savage 
snarl. But two more shots, one striking 
behind the shoulder, the other in the neck, 
stretched him upon the gress. It was all 
over now, and the shaggy fellow lay 
with feet turned up—a sure indication 01 
death. 

The other Indian, who had been follow- 
ing us from a distance, now ran up with 
the young dog “Jack.” Charley took the 
pup in his arms and rubbed him on the 
dead animal. Jack, who formerly had 
done nothing more strenuous than gorge 
himself thrice daily, expressed his pleas- 
ure at this performance in long, shrill 
howls. The Indian then passed his fin- 
gers under the bear’s lips, and rubbed 
them in the dog’s mouth. “Make good 
hunt dog,” he explained. 

Our prize proved to be a male with a 
beautiful coat of long brown hair. The 
skin measured nine feet. 

There are only two things one can 
count on with perfect certainty in Alaska: 
daylight and rain. I never saw the sun 
rise, and a sunset was a rare treat in- 
deed. Southeastern Alaska, no doubt, 
would be the most beautiful place in the 
world, were it not for its continuous 
weather performances. As it is, am sure 
it is the “soakenest” place on earth, and 
almost the most beautiful. 

That evening, being tired, we retired 
early. My tent was pitched upon the 
beach, just above the marks of high tide. 

I was weary but very happy. However, 
all things come to an end. Late that night 
the tide arose, drawn up, no doubt, by the 
new moon (something I did not know 
they had in this country) and while sleep- 
ing peacefully, it crept silently into my 
tent, up the legs of my cot, until the 
moisture in the bottom of my sleeping 
bag awakened me. Semi-consciously I 
stre’ched out my hand, and lo—there was 
“water, water everywhere.” Floundering 
out into the icy flood, I fished up my be- 
Icngings. The balance of the night I 
spent beside the camp fire in a Salome 
costume, doing the dry-clothes act, while 
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the Indians slept peacefully on a little 
knoll above the rising tide. 

But all things come under the head of 
sport, so will pass over them without fur- 
ther comment. 

We stayed in the vicinity for several 
days, and hunted when the weather would 
permit. Deer were in sight always, and 
occasionally we came across one that had 
been killed by a bear. 

The deer here are impoverished to such 
an extent by rigorous winters, that in the 
spring they are often overtaken in a few 
swift bounds, and killed by the grizzly. 

Once two sprang from the timber within 
a few yards of us, apparently much fright- 
ened, and ran off at top speed down the 
beach. Crouching among the shrubbery, 
we waited, hoping to get a sight of their 
pursuer, but in this we were unsuccessful, 
Bruin no doubt realizing that it was use- 
less to pursue them further than the tim- 
ber. On one occasion I sat watching the 
canoe as the Indians propelled it out upon 
the bay in quest of crabs, and was sur- 
prised to see it soon turn back and head 
tuward camp. 

As they approached, I noticed that their 
stolid faces showed traces of excitement. 
Silently they landed at my feet; then 
Charlie, the hunter, beckoned. Snatching 
up my rifle, I ran down to meet him. 

“Listen,” he said. 

In a moment a faint “Hoo-o0-0-0” came 
tu us from across the bay. I strained my 
ears toward the sound. To me it resem- 
b'ed the far-off cry of a raven. 

“Him bear; maybe two—three,” he re- 
marked, as he pointed toward the heights 
across the sound. 

We crossed the’ intervening waters, and 
landing, the cry was repeated, this time 
being quite plain, two long calls that 
sounded like men helloing to each other. 
At once I scanned the mountain side, and 
there, high upon the snow, a bear walked 
slowly toward a small clump of trees. 

The mountain was very high and pre- 
cipitous and seared with the scars of 
many slides. Often I had wondered if it 
were possib'e to scale that steep ascent, 
but now all such thoughts vanished, and 
soon we were making our way through 
the forest at the base of the mountain. 
Here the going was easy, but as we 
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climbed, rocky cliffs fringed with devil 
clubs rose before us, and clinging to these 
thorny supports. we scrambled up like 
goats. 

We crawled over snowslides as smooth 
and white as tombstones, and so steep 
that one false step meant.a skid into eter- 
nity. 

To make my footing more secure, I en- 
deavored to step in Charley’s toe holds, 
but as his feet turned in and mine out, 
finally gave it up. On the way I shed 
most of my clothes and was soon crawling 
along the snow in a distinctly summer 
costume. 

The higher we went up, the more speed 
my Indian seemed to accumulate, while 
I gave out of gasolene completely, and 
my heart thumped against my ribs like 
the hot cylinders of an automobile. 

It is needless to go into more details 
of that awful climb. 

We literally ascended as a beetle climbs 
a wall, . _‘ng on, as it were, by our 





“‘WE LITERALLY ASCENDED AS A BEETLE 
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eyebrows, and always fearful of starting 
a snow-slide with which the mountain 
continuously rumbled. 

Finally we came to a clump of pines. 
Charley pulled himself up among them 


and I was following, when the Indian 
turned toward me. No words were 
spoken, but I knew from the flash of 


those wild eyes that before us lay our 
game. It took but a glance through the 
bushes to assure me that I was right, 
for there upon the snow, not fifty yards 
away, were three bears. 

At a sign we both fired. One of them, 
hit by both of our bullets, reared up and 
fell backward from a ledge; the other 
two vanished over a little wooded slope. 
Scrambling came upon the 
wounded animal floundering in the snow; 
one shot through the head finished it, but 
the other two were nowhere to be seen. 

Taking up their tra‘l, we had followed 


down, we 


it but a few minutes when we _ heard 
again that strange “Hoo-oo-i-o,” and 
while we lay flat against the snow, a 


brown body slowly made its way through 
the timber, then out across a slide toward 
us, 

Evidently not understanding what the 
row was all about, one of the bears was 
coming back for its mate. 

Occasionally it stopped and bawled its 
call. When within one hundred yards of 
us, I fired. The bullet caught him in the 
shoulder and he fell headlong down a 
slide. As the body struck some heavy 
undergrowth, it tried to arise. But I 
threw two more bullets into it, and the 
bear sank slowly to the crimson snow. 

The trail of the third bear lay high up 
among the ledges, and leaving Charley, 
I followed for quite a distance, and was 
about to turn back when again from the 
heights above came that peculiar sound. 
Hastily concealing myself, I waited. 

Again and again the cry echoed and re- 
echoed among the crags, always coming 
nearer. I could see nothing, however, 
owing to the roughness of the ground, 
and the scrubby growth of bush and 
trees. 

But finally the cry ceased, and after a 
long and fruitless vigil, I returned to the 
scene of our first killing. 

It was broad daylight, although after 
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nine o'clock, and we hurriedly commenced 
the descent of the mountain. 

Dislodging the dead bears from their 
fastenings, we shot them down the steep 
snowslides, ourselves skidding after. They 
lodged repeatedly in rocks and trees, but 
we kept them go:ng with little trouble, un- 
til finally the grassy flats of the creek 
bottoms were reached. Here we removed 
their skins and returned to camp. 

Throughout the long night we could 
cecasionally hear the distant call of the 
other bear as it came to us across the 
Sound. 

The snow along the lower mountain 


* slopes was fast disappearing under the 


incessant downpour of rain, and every- 
where the sodden ground spurted water 
like a sponge. 

The everlasting daylight with its for- 
bidding gloom and continuous rain was 
depressing to me in the extreme. But it 
seemed to satisfy the Indians who com- 
plained of the glare if the sun but showed 
itself for a few moments. 

The dampness was intense under the 
fcrest trees where the snow had melted. 
The rocks, fallen timber and even the 
ground itself was covered with a layer of 
moss, while from the trees it hung in fes- 
toons of a pale green color. 

June 13th the rain stopped, and a won- 
derful transformation came over the land- 
scape. 

Gradually a thread of pearly grey wound 
in and out among the islands. Then the 
sun burst forth, dried the dripping foliage, 
and the great wilderness smiled. To see 
this northland arrayed in its best, one can- 
not help but love it, despite the other 
shortcomings. 

Taking advantage of the clear weather, 
we moved to another camp further up 


the Sound. 
On the way we stopped at an Indian 
camp. Men, women and children had 


their faces blackened, which to me brought 
visions of the warpath, but my guides 
stated that it was simply pitch smeared 
on to keep off gnats and mosquitoes. 
They were busily engaged in skinning 
an old she-bear and two cubs; the latter 
vere quite large, being two years old. 
Next day we spent in the shadow of 
the forest, watching a long stretch of 
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green meadow. It was as luxuriant and 
wavy as a young wheat field. At our 
feet a creek hummed its melody and 
wound an irregular course through the 
green toward the sloping woodlands be- 
yond. 

The flats, probably a mile long, var:ed 
from a hundred yards to a quarter of a 
mile in width. 

Here and there deer grazed like cattle 
upon a range. 

One young buck, 150 yards away, spied 
us, and lifting his head stared in our direc- 
tion for some minutes. The Indians 
bleated like a fawn and made curious 
gestures with their hands and legs. 

For a moment it stood nonplussed; then 
off it trotted toward us on a tour of in- 
spection. 

He came cautiously at first, but as he 
approached seemed to gain courage, and 
the timid creature was lured within twen- 
ty-five feet of where we lay. There he 
stood for a few moments undecided, when 
the dog, which was being held by one 
of the guides, barked, and away bounded 
the deer across the meadow. I had never 
before seen one of these animals disp'ay 
such curiosity. Our deer in the States 
would never have done it. And I was sor- 
ry that I did not have my kodak, as it 
would have made a rare picture. Hardly 
had he disappeared when my _ hunter 
clutched my arm and pointed far up the 
meadow. 

I plied my fieldglasses in that direction, 
but could discern nothing. The redskin 
arose and stooping low, beckoned me to 
follow. Having every confidence in the eyes 
of this Indian, whose vision seemed to be 
as powerful as a field glass, I followed 
without comment. We _ sneaked along 
the forest's edge for almost a quarter of 
a mile until we reached rising ground, 
and there, across an open glade, a brown 
bear grazed next the timber line. The ani- 
mal was yet several hundred yards away, 
through the grass we 
when the bear 


stealthily 
stopping only 


and 
crawled, 
looked up from feeding. 

On reaching a log which lay across a 
small stream, we found that, owing to the 
open nature of the ground, it wou'd be 
impossible to get closer without alarming 


our quarry. 
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Peering cautiously over, I beheld what 
seemed to me to be a large bear, 250 yards 
away. 

Placing my rifle upon the log, I drew 
a bead upon the top of the animal’s back. 
The sight was gauged at one hundred 
yards, and I figured that the bullet would 
drop into his body. 

As the rifle spoke the bear fell, and 
vainly trying to regain his feet, com- 
menced to baw! lustily. 

I ran forward, wondering what sort of 
a bear this bawler was. Never in my 
life had I heard or seen a grown grizzly 
show so little nerve. As I approached 
the bear seemed to diminish in size, until 
when close by, I discovered it was merely 
a small cub yelling for its mother. 

Then it dawned upon me that my eyes 
had played me a trick. 

And the bear I had thought looked so 
large at 250 yards was in reality only a 
small cub half that distance away. The 
ball instead of dropping into its body, had 
broken the spinal co!umn. 

I was about to put an end to its strug- 
gles when from the woods came a sound; 
it was the answering cry of ano‘her cub. 

Immediately visions of an angry she- 
bear crose before us, dashed for 
the shelter of some fallen timber. 

The wounded animal made the 
ring with its bellowing. 

Each moment we expected the old she- 
bear to make a furious charge upon us 
from the forest, but the minutes passed 
without incident. Meanwhile, the cub 
never for a moment stopped its clamorous 
cries and finally, for humanity’s sake, I 
put a bullet behind the youngster’s ear. 
After waiting half an hour, we decided 
that the old bear had gone to the other 
cub and departed; so removed the skin of 
the little fellow and made our way back 
to camp. 

The morning of the 15th we started on 
our return journey and after two days’ 
travel arrived at Sitka. 

Now, while writing, ’m away down 
South, in an atmosphere of lemonade and 
palm leaf fans. But still there lingers 
with me the memories of that great, white 
North country, the quiet charm of its 
landscapes and the vast solitude of its 
unexplored wilderness, 


and we 
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In this busy nation where thousands 
of great industries thrive side by side, 
there is but little time to look over the 
fence and see how our neighbor is man- 
Each industry has 
and has its 


aging his business. 
its own special problems 
hands full in attending to present needs 
and making some provision for the future. 
The great transportation have 
the, to them, paramount questions of track 
and traffic engrossing their attention; the 
fuel industries must look to the mining 
of the mineral wealth and placing it in the 
people’s hands; the electric companies are 
absorbed in the fascinating work of sup- 
plying the people of this nation with the 
light and power derived from water sites, 
often a hundred miles from the place of 
consumption. Each has its own problems 
of conservation and care for the future to 
look after. 

Like busy men the world over, they ex- 
pect the “other fellow” to manage his own 
particular problem in that general whole 
which goes to make the welfare of the Na- 
tion. They look to the sportsmen and na- 
ture lovers of the country to see to it 
that the forests, the migratory and insec- 
tivorous birds, and the wild life of the 
land get their fair share of protection and 
management. We presumably have given 
these problems especial study and they 
put it up to us, the sportsmen of the 
country, to recommend what legal and re- 
strictive measures the Nation as a whole 
should enact into law. 

And the record has not been so bad as 


interests 


“é 


ene looks back on it. It was a sport: man 
and a naturalist, William Dutcher, who 
secured the passage of the Lacey law, the 
best national cure for the evils in 
nection with the abuse of the State game 
it was a sportsman and a naturalist, 


con- 


laws; 
Gifford Pinchot, who inaugurated the con- 
servation of forests in this country; it was 
a sportsman’s club which obtained the 
square deal for the fur seal; and every 
State game law in the land can be traced 
to some individual sportsman or 
man’s club. 

In this issue we give, at length, the na- 
tional legislation now pending for Federal 
protection of our migratory birds. This 
bill, in behalf of which every sportsman 
should put his shoulder to the wheel to 
make it an enduring monument to the 
name of William Dutcher, is known as the 
Weeks Bill (H. R. 10,276) and has for its 
aim the protection of not only our migra- 
tory game birds, but of that greater and 
more economically important army of 
feathered migrants, the song birds of the 
United States. Our readers will find the 
matter ably treated in Mr. Houghton’s 
article. We would like to add a few facts 
here to the instance cited in the article 
ameng the reascns for putting the migra- 
tory birds under Federal supervision as 
well as under state protection. The prac- 
tice of driving ducks to the shooters sink- 
khoxes by patrolling the waters in sail- 
boats and motorboats is nowhere prohib- 
ited in the State law, and it is now too late 
to introduce a special clause covering it 
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in all the States along the lines of south- 
ward and northward migration of the 
game birds. The law prohibits hunting 
ducks, etc., in any boat not propelled by 
oars, but a most simple and deadly eva- 
sion, extensively practiced on ducking 
grounds, is that of simply driving the 
ducks toward the shooting stands in sail 
and motor boats which are not technically 
“hunting” them at all as they carry no 
guns. 

A single Federal statute will reach this 
evasion in all the States concerned at one 
stroke, and will not take the endless de- 
lays surely consequent upon state repair- 
ing of this breach between the intention 
and the execution of State enactments 
against duck-hunting in sail and motor 
boats. 

Again, many States permit duck shoct- 
ing after sundown—a deadly oversight, 
and one productive of much unsportsman- 
like slaughter of wild fowl, since all birds 
seem to descend to the intelligence of a 
chicken upon the setting of the sun. Still 
again, there are commercial companies 
scouring the breeding grounds of our wild 
fowl in Canada for eggs, which they ship 
by the schooner load, to be ground up 
and sold as “egg powder” in the markets 
of the world. As _ States inake 
treaties, nothing but Federal authority can 
arrange a treaty with Canada reaching 
these marauders, who affect our people 
even more than the citizens of Canada. 

As regards the insectivorcus birds, here 
are a few facts furnished by experts in the 
Department of Agriculture: 

Cinch bugs destroy $100,000,000 worth 
of wheat, rye, oats and barley in the 
United States every year. Quail eat cinch 
bugs. One quail was found to have the 
remnants of twelve hundred cinch bugs in 
its stomach. 

The farmers of the United States are 
losing $50,000,000 worth of potatoes, be- 
sides paying millions of dollars a year for 
spraying their potatoes to destroy the 
Colorado beetle, all because the birds that 
formeriy preyed on the insect have been 
destroyed. 

The codling moth (or apple worm) de- 
stroys $90,000,000 worth of fruit annually, 
because the birds that devour this moth 
are now extinct, slaughtered by those who 
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should aid in their preservation, and you 
and:I, consequently, have to pay twice as 
much for apples as is necessary. The cot- 
ten plants lose $160,000,000 of cotton every 
year, which is destroyed by the boll-weevil. 

Every man, woman and child who uses 
cotton goods must pay this heavy toll in 
the enhanced price of the goods, because 
of the limited supply which is due to the 
tact that men with guns in their hands 
have shot the insect-eating birds. Then 
comes ‘he cattle tick. The Department 
of Agriculture states that the cattle tick 
alone destroys annually $100,000,000 worth 
of cattle and that the wool moth destroys 
$100,000,000 worth of wool. These pro- 
digious losses fall not only on the farmer 
and rancher but also on every consumer 
of such products in the higher cost of liv- 
ing. Moths by billions are destroying the 
shade trees in the city and the forests. 
Thousands of acres of forests in every state 
stand dead, raising their bare branches to 
Heaven in mute protest against the de- 
struction of birds. Over one billion dol- 
lars’ worth of agricultural produce is de- 
stroyed every year by insects in the 
United States. A few years ago in Sax- 
cny, they lost 80,0co acres of prime spruce 
forest because of an epidemic of the 
spruce beetle. Of all life the insect world 
is the only one which has absolutely no 
fear of man, cares nothing for his prop- 
erty and is the hardest to exterminate. 
Without the birds as auxiliaries the in- 
sects would eat us out of house and home 
and drive us into starvation or untold ex- 
pense in combating them with human 
weapons. Here is this bill now in Con- 
gress, and you know its number, which 
bids fair to be as far-reaching in its pres- 
ervation effects as the Lacey Act. The 
country at large looks to us sportsmen to 
put it through. If we give it but luke- 
warm support, they will conclude that it 
cannot be of much value; and if we do 
not work for it, rest assured no one else 
will. It is strictly up to us. Are we 
going to build a fire under Congréss about 
it or not? 

There’s only one practical way. Do it 
yourself. Take ten minutes to write and 
call your own Congressman’s attention to 
the measure. Get your friends to do the 
same thing. It’s a good cause, 
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“MEASURED 2912 INCHES IN LENGTH AND WEIGHED 1514 POUNDS” 


THE STORY OF THE SIX BIG BASS 


ALL OF THEM OVER FIVE POUNDS AND ONE 
A WHALE OF FIFTEEN—AND THEN SOME! 


BY WILL H. DILG 





OR twenty years I treasured the am- 
bition of some day catching a five- 
pound small mouth bass. During that 

time I never opportun'ty 
of going bass-fishing whenever the chance 
offered, and, while I had caught thou- 
sands of bass, it had never been my good 
fortune to take one that pulled the scales 
to the 5-lb. mark. I had caught many 
four-pounders and several an ounce or 


missed an 


two short of five pounds, and I felt mor- 
ally ceriain that two or three which I 
had lost would have scaled even over that 
weight, but though I fished the best 
waters in the country, the much-coveted 
five-pounder seemed a prize I was not 
destined to win. However, it was 
soling to me to hear veteran fishermen, 
who had fished twice as many years as I, 
say that they could not claim a five-pound 
small mouth in their records, and it is re- 
markablet how very few anglerg have 
taken a small mouth of this size. Year 
after year I persisted, when finally, luck 
turned, and in the last five seasons, I 
have caught ten bass over five pounds, 
five small mouth and one large mouth, 
which I have had mounted, 


con- 


I have always regarded my first five 
pounder as something of an accident as 
we were bait-casting for muscalonge at 
the time. My7Wwife and I and our old 
fishing pal, “Eddie,” had started on a 
ten days’ camping trip down a Northern 
river, in which it is considered practically 
useless to try for bass. It was the morn- 
ing of our second day; we were floating 
slowly down stream, casting the banks, 
Eddie’s canoe in the lead. As we rounded 
a bend in the river we saw him fighting 
a fish. 

Eddie is very apt, in the excitement 
of the moment, to hold fish too tightly 
and often loses fish because of this. The 
five-ounce rod he was using was bent al- 
most double and I shouted to him to give 
the fish line, but Eddie held on like 
grim death, and inevitably, the line broke. 
Instead of sympathizing with him, as | 
admit would have been decent of me, I 
proceeded to roast him and blamed the 
loss of the muskie solely to having held 
him too tight. pooh-poohing his excuse of 
a faulty line. Arguing, we proceeded 
down the river, Eddie casting one bank 
and we the other, 
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In a few minutes I hooked my first five- 
pounder. He struck as my bait dropped 
at the edge of some drift-wood piled up 
by the current close to the shore. For- 
tunately he swung into the current at 
once and I had a clear field in which to 
fight him. I thought him a small muska- 
longe, and feeling sure I had him firmly 
hooked and not caring particularly any- 
way, I decided to play him easy. So I 
barely held a taut line on him, letting him 
run as he would, meanwhile taunting Ed- 
die with remarks like the following—‘Al- 
ways play your fish daintily like this, 
see? If he wants to run, let him run, 
thusly.” Just at this moment, the fish 
now fully go feet from the boat, broke 
water, and Showed himself to ke a bass, 










“ON A 5!4 OUNCE ROD” 

and a big one. “You darned fool,” 
shouted Eddie, “he’s a peach; you'll 
lose him!” Instantly | realized that 
it was up to me to play that fish as 
skilfully as 1 possibly could. My 
former spirit of bravado deserted 
me in the thought that perhaps this 
was the five-pounder of my dreams. 
never made but jump 
thus conserving his strength, and aided 
by the current, which is very swift at that 
point, he made a dogged and determined 
fight, with many runs. Again and again 
I gave him line and I literally forced him 
to the boat inch by inch. And when the 
net was slipped under him, the hook fell 
out of the ragged hole worn in his lower 
lip by his continuous efforts to tear loose. 
We weighed him on both my scales and 
Eddie’s and he pulled them down just a 
trifle below the five-pound mark, and 
I was 


The 
and 


bass one 


measured 19!2 inches in length. 


“MY 
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using a 5}4-ounce bait casting rod, with 
Hildebrandt spoon and yellow Sally fly. 

I don’t think I was ever happier in all 
my life. We were 15 hours’ trip from a 
railroad, but if we had been forty, it 
would not have stopped me from turning 
back and shipping that fish to a taxi- 


dermist. This was accomplished as is 
proven by the photograph illustrating this 
story. 

My second large small mouth bass 


weighed five pounds and three ounces and 
was taken on the upper Mississippi while 
fly-casting. I had been there for a week, 
the last three days of which had been so 
windy that it was quite impossible to cast 
a fly. On the afternoon of my last day, 
I decided to have a try, notwithstanding 
the wind. I remember my 
beatman thought it nothing less 
than insanity to attempt to lure 
a bass with a fly on such a day, 
and grudgingly started out 
from camp with me. I, myself, 
shared his opinion, but was 






SECOND WAS TAKEN ON THE UPPER 
MISSISSIPPI” 
rather in the meod of “Nothing ventured, 


nothing gained.” Besides, | was particu- 
larly anxious to take home a few bass 
and thought that the six dams about half 
a mile below our camp ought to yield a 
bass or two if one could only whip out a 
fly in the stiff blow. 

When we arrived at the first dam I 
made two unsuccessful efforts to cast the 
feathers, but the wind caught both line 
and fly and snapped them back almost in 
my face. The third try, luck turned and 
my Royal Coachman dropped neatly in a 
quiet spot on the wind-protected side of the 
dam. The instant it touched the water 





“KNOWN TO NEARLY EVERY 
it was viciously taken and the first rush 
of the fish down stream nearly jerked the 
rod from my hand. I finally landed him 
after he had made a splendid fight, and 
finding him of the 
above-mentioned weight. Incidentally, I 
took five more fish that afternoon, the 
smallest of which weighed four pounds. 

Since then, I have always had a partic- 
ular fondness for windy days, as six bass, 
ranging from four to five pounds, in four 
hours, is certainly “going some.” 

The next small mouth in the heavy- 
weight class that I caught was known to 
nearly every fly-caster in the region as 
the “General.” For one whole summer, 
every fisherman who went through Run- 
ning Slough dropped a fly at the head- 
quarters of the General, which were lo- 
cated at the mouth of Cut-Off Creek 
alongside a black clay*bank where the 
long swamp grass trailed over and tipped 
the water as it swept by. A slender wil- 
low tree grew directly above the General’s 
haunt, the bending branches of which af- 
forded him pleasant shade in the heat of 
the day as well as protection from the 
too assiduous wiles of fly-casters. It took 
an excellent cast to drop the fly under- 
neath the low, drooping branches of the 
willow. This was eloquently attested to 
by the numerous flies and leaders which 


was overjoyed at 


FLY-CASTER IN 





THE REGION AS THE ‘GENERAL’ ” 


decorated the branches, showing that 
others, like myself, had preferred to sacri- 
fice their flies rather than run the risk 
of startling the wary General by ap 
proaching too near his stror ‘old. 

I know of a dozen fly-cas:: rs who act- 
ually dreamed o’ nights of the capture of 
the General, not to speak of the number 
of small boys who vainly tried to tempt 
him with fat crawfish 
and luscious frogs. 

On one grey evening I said to my 
boatman, “Harry, do you think we have 

few casts for the General 
before dark?” 


“Yes,” he answered, “it’s 
only about one-half mile; let’s go and 
get him.” On the way over I looked 
through my fly-book and as it was almost 
dusk I selected a brand-new White Miller 
and carefully fastened it. Contrary to 
our expectations, we neither nor 
heard anything of the General as we came 
This was unusual, as particularly in 


worms, minnows, 


time for a 


Saw 


near. 
the evening, one could hear, and often see 
him smashing at minnows as they raced 
by in the swift current. With a prayer 
in my heart that my fly would not catch 
on the tree, I cautiously whipped out my 
line until I had the correct distance and 
then I put all myAkill to the test by try 
ing to drop the fly close to the bank 


and still miss the branches. Fortune was 
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with me, and my White Miller dropped 
audaciously at the General’s door and he 
took it with a rush! “I’ve got him,” I 
shouted, and with a whoop of joy, Harry 
pulled out from shore into open water, 
Fight was in every inch and ounce of 
the General. Time after time he broke 
water with a splash. He made daring 
runs and then a series of nasty jerks. In 
spite of me he jumped on a slack line. 
A dozen times I feared I had lost him. 
In short. he was a past master in every 
trick of battle, and thoroughly proved his 
right to the title of General. At last 
we got him, and he was a splendid 21-inch 
fich and tipped the scales at exactly 5% 
Ibs. 

My fourth “lunker” of a bass was 
taken in Buffalo Slough. My wife and 
I had started out early one morning, she 
electing to fish a favorite bank of hers 
in the Slough which she called the “Miul- 
lion ‘Dollar Bank,” and I the ripp-rapps 
along the river. It was a beautiful grey 
day, with dark clouds rolling by, and 
just enough wind to ripple the water— 
an ideal day for the fly. But though I 
tried fly after fly, I could not get a rise. 
After an unsuccessful two hours and a 
half I decided to quit and hunt up my 
wife. I found her as I expected—whip- 
ping the steep, black clay “Million Dol- 
lar Bank.” I asked the inevitable fish- 
erman’s question, “What luck?” She re 
plied she had taken eleven fish, only four 
of which she had kept. That sounded 
good to me, and | decided to try my luck 
at the lower end he bank about one- 
half mile below. Up to this time I had 
been using light flies because of the dark 
day, but as my wife had had luck with a 
Brown Palmer, I went to the extreme 
and chose a black Raven. 

As we approached the point at which 
I planned to begin fishing, I noticed a bass 
feeding at the roots of an old stump which 
had lain there, half in and half out of the 
water for so many years that its bark 
had completely rotted away and left it 
as dry and smooth as a bone. It was 
evident that the bass was directly under 
the stump in a position where it would 
have been very difficult to have cast for 
him without getting caught except that the 
stump was so perfectly smooth and slip- 


pery that each time | hit it my fly dropped 
from it into the water. Time after time 
I hit the stump with the same result, but 
Mr. Bass did not appear to notice my 
Raven. I decided to cast once more and 
then change flies. As before, I hit the 
stump and the fly bounded off, but this 
time the bass took it with an angry rush. 
The persistent dropping of the fly had 
probably enraged him and he had taken 
the fly so quickly and fiercely that we 
found later that he was hooked fully 
four inches inside his mouth. The in- 
stant he felt the hook he leaped into the 
air and then he made up his mind to get 
back to that stump while I determined to 
get him away from shore. It was a long 
fight with a lot of pluck on the part of 
the fish and a lot of endurance on the 
part of the rod, as well as a lot of patience 
on my part. I only brought him to the 
net when every atom of strength had left 
him. I confess that my wrist felt weak 
and shaky. He weighed five pounds and 
eight ounces and measured *twenty-two 
inches in length. 

This summer I caught the king of my 
five big small mouth bass. The fly-fishing 
on the upper Mississippi this year was 
the worst it has been for many years and 
this was attributed to the low stage of 
water, the lowest since 1864. One would 
think that low water would improve the 
fishing, as the fish would be confined to a 
narrower space, but the opposite proved 
true. One can not be sure of taking fish 
at any time on this river because a sudden 
rain may come any day and muddy up 
the water so that a fly is quite useless for 
days. Then again, the wind is apt to 
blow hard for three or four days at a 
time, making it exceedingly difficult to 
whip a fly. When the river is at the 
proper stage and all the conditions are 
right, it is a paradise to the fly-fisherman 
after bass. 

This summer I had less fishing tham 
any year for the past twenty years, but 
I arranged to spend most of the week- 
ends on the Great Father of Waters. 
The fishing, however, was so very poor 
that we often did not have enough bass to 
eat. Each week I returned hoping for 
better luck, and of course there was al- 
ways the pleasure of the great out-of- 














“THE PERSISTENT DROPPING OF 
doors and joy in the mere casting of a fly. 
One morning I had been having partic- 
ularly bad luck. I had fished the dams 
on both sides of the river for four miles, 
with only two small fish. It was a bright, 
hot day, with not a breath of wind, so I 
decided to seek the cool of the woods, cook 
dinner and loaf around uniil the late 
afternoon. 

About five o'clock we started out again. 
It was cooler, with a little breeze, and 
I hoped to get a few bars on the way back 
to camp. The first dam we reached is 
considered one of the surest on the river. 
One can almost always count on getting 
one or two fish there, but though I fished 
it carefully, never a sign of a bass. 

The next dam was one from which I 
had never taken a fish, and I passed it up 
that morning as being hopeless. Never- 
theless, from off its unprepossessing 
looking point I was to get the largest 
small mouth bass I ever killed. I decided 
to try it more through desperation than 
any faith in it. Meanwhile, I had adopted 
Sam’s suggestion of trying a Red Ibis. 

Much to my amazement I had a rise to 
my first cast and though the fish missed 
the fly, he came partly out of the water 
in h’s savage effort to get it. We saw 
enough of him to be sure that he was a 


rHE 


’ 


FLY HAD PROBABLY ENRAGED HIM’ 


monster bass. I was so fearful of alarm- 
ing him that I instructed Sam to pull the 
boat to the upper side of the dam where I 
fished for fully five minutes before we 
cautiously returned to the point of the 
lower side where the fish had struck. | 
dropped my fly in the same place as be- 
fore and had not moved it six inches 
when the fish struck again savagely and 
this time I hooked him! 

In a flash he was in the air and then 
surprised me by making for shallow water 
for the current, as is usual 
in the river fish. Finding himself in 
shallow water, he turned on his tracks 
and made straight for the boat. It was 
impossible to keep a tight line on him at 
that time, and for a moment I feared I 
had lost him, but in an instant he had run 
under the boat and broken water tenfeet 
the other side of us. Then he made a 
long run with the current and showed 
himself again, this time fully fifty feet 
from the boat. it solemn fact that 
he cleared the water ~ four times, 
making seven clean jumps in all—some- 
thing that every angler will admit is de- 
cidedly unusual for a heavy bass to do. 

I was mortally afraid that he would 
shake the hook in jumping, and after he 
broke the time I tried to stop 


instead of 


is a 


more 


second 





Bitter csen. 
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him by holding my rod under the water 
as far as I could, but in spite of me, up 
he would come and each time I almost 
had heart failure. Undoubtedly this fish 
put up the hardest fight I have ever 
known a small mouth bass to make. Just 
as Sam netted him, Mr. Rush, of Chi- 
cago, an angler who has fished the Up- 
per Mississippi for the past fifteen years, 
brought his launch alongside our boat and 


pronounced the bass the biggest he had 


ever seen caught on a fly in the river. 
He zssured me that I had had luck enough 
to last me a lifetime. The fish measured 
2234 inches in length, and weighed six 
pounds and four ounces. 

I have heard anglers c!aim that the 










“THE KING OF THE SMALL- 
MOUTHS” 


two or three pound bass will 
outfight his bigger brother, but 
this is not true as far as my ex- 
perience gces. 

Although I had been to Florida 
several times, I had such a poor opinicn of 
the fighting powers of the Florida fresh 
water bass that I had confined myseli en 
tirely to sea fishing. But three years ago I 
decided to try him out and see if he was 
the craven rumor had painted him. An 
angling friend of mine had some interests 
in a small town within a few miles of the 
west coast. He urged me to come down 
and promised me some high-class bass fish 
ing. I went doubtingly but returned con- 
vinced. I found the bass of that sect:on 
fighters for fair, and was really astonished 
to discover that they jumped as gamely 
and as often as their Northern brothers. 
We were fishing a string of spring-fed 
lakes whose waters were clear and cool. 

The first afternoon we went out, we 


took a-number of fine bass, and my wife 
landed an eight-pounder. Everyone of 
these fish broke water, and on the light 
tackle we were using gave us splendid 
sport. We heard stories of big bass and 
one that a Northern angler had taken the 
winter before in that vicinity weighing 
251% Ibs. That of course stirred us with 
a new ambition and so we went after a 
“big ’un.” I hocked my champion in 
shallow water at the edge of a bed of 
rushes growing on a bar almost in the 
center of the lake. He made a_ run 
straight through the rushes, bending 
them to right and left of him in his first 
frenzied dash for freedom. As soon as 
he reached deep water he came up three- 
quarters out of the water, shaking 
his body violently and his mouth 
seemed opened wide enough for 
one to have tossed a hat into it. 
You have no idea how big that 
bass leoked to me. My guide, Gid 
Watson, angrily cried, “You will 






never get that fish on your switeh of a 
pole and that thread of a line.” And, as 
the fish made a dive of perhaps 40 feet 
straight down and then started to tug and 


jerk, I began to doubt it myself. 

Every now and then he woutd come 
up close to the surface*and make a long 
circling run, ending with another deep 
dive znd more bull-cog tugs. My wife timed 
me and said it took 40 minutes to bring 
him to the net. When we finally got 
the net ‘under him he was so heavy thet 
to lift him with the handle of the net was 
plainly impossible, so Gid pulled the net 
into the boat with a hand on each side of 
the rim. The reader can understand our 
difficulty with an ordinary Northern bass 
landing net when I state that the bass 
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measured 2934 inches in length and 
weighed 15% Ibs. Of course I wanted 
him mounted and greatly preferred having 
it done by Reed Haman, of Chicago, who 
does all my fish, but the question was to 
get the fish to Chicago in good shape. 
This worried us a great deal until Gid 
suggested having the fish frozen into a 
cake of ice at the ice factory in town. 
This we did and our leading picture of the 
mounted fish proves that it was a success- 
ful experiment. This fish and all the 
fish we took in Florida were caught on 
Hildebrandt spools with red and yellow 
flies. 

I have little more to say except that 


personally I disagree with those who 
maintain the supremacy of the small 


mouth over the large mouth bass in fight- 
ing qualities. I agree with Dr. Henschall 
and Fred Mather that when found in the 
same waters they fight equally well. A 
large mouth will take a fly on any lure 
much more readily than will the small 
mouth who frequently will take nothing 
but live bait. There are only a few spots 


in the United States where a small mouth 
can be induced to take a fly, but there are 
many lakes and rivers where the large 
mouth can be taken on artificial bait. I 
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the small 


do not think it fair to boost 
mouth at the expense of the large mouth 
for another reason; that is because there 
are so many States in which the small 
mouth is quite unknown while the large 
mouth affords joy and pleasure to all 
grades of fishermen almost all over the 
country. I wish FreLp AND STREAM 
would publish some articles on this much 
mooted question. Men are apt to exagger- 
ate the fighting prowess of a fish that is 
comparatively rare and depreciate the 
qualities of a fish that is abundant. The 
large mouth shou'd have his full meed 
of appreciation and praise. I wonder if 
my brother bass fishermen ever stop to 
think that if they had to confine their 
bass fishing to the small mouth species 
only, that the supply would soon be ex- 
hausted. 

I am sure that each one of us will recall 
some splendid fight made by a large mouth 
Perhaps it was at the glimmer of 
morn when the mists were rising along 
the river’s broken way, or perhaps it was 
at the close of a glorious summer day 
when the shadows were deep along the 
banks and the red sun was slowly sinking 
below the darkening hills. 

I have such memories and so have you. 


bass. 
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EARTH ONLY ONE HUNDRED FEET AWAY” 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA FOR THE 
SPORTSMAN TRAVELER 


A PRACTICAL ARTICLE ON CONDITIONS 


IN EAST AFRICA TO-DAY, HOW TO GET 


THERE, AND NECESSARY DATA ON HUNTING EQUIPMENT AND GAME REGULATIONS 


BY HUGH H. HEATLEY 


Y object in writing this short ar- 

ticle on British East Africa is be- 

cause of the erroneous ideas pos- 
sessed by scores of people I have met in 
\merica who seem to think of East Africa 
as some outlandish spot suitable only for 
the habitation of the wild African na- 
tives and big game, and where one can get 
an attack of fever quicker than in any 
other part of the world. And, because | 
have been a resident in the Highlands of 
that country for the last six years, I feel 
that I am able to speak with some author- 
ity from my own personal experience on 
the climate and general conditions to be 


met with. As my photos on East Africa 
are in England, the illustrations accom 
panying this article were kindly lent to me 
by Mr. J. L. Clark, well known to FIELp 
AND STREAM readers because of his work 
in sculpture-taxidermy at the American 
Museum of Natural Histery. He took 
these last year when with Dugmore in 
East Africa. I hope they will, in small 
measure, convey to those readers who are 
not familiar with East Africa some idea 
of the game and scenery to be met with in 
this most beautiful and intensely interest 
ing country. 

In spite of all the excellent books and 
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articles that have been written in con- 
nection with shooting trips in East Africa, 
nearly all of which have gone into the 
question of the climate and general con- 
dition of the country as viewed by the 
different writers, there seems yet a very 
hazy knowledge in the minds of many 
people as to what this country really is. I 
must say that, from impressions I have 
formed from conversations with different 
people, British East Africa is looked on 
as a place where you ought to go to if 
you wish to end your life in a savage, un- 
healthy and unsettled country. I want all 
the people who think in this way to plainly 
understand that this is altogether a wrong- 
ful impression. 

For the Highlands of East Africa pos- 
sess a climate second to none; and _ be- 
cause of this wonderful climate they are 
destined to become a winter resort for 
hundreds who to-day go to the South of 
France, Italy or Egypt. The Highlands 
possess a charm not to be met with in any 
other part of the world. The wild 
African scenery, the study of the natives 
in their aboriginal state and natural sur- 
roundings, where civilization has up to 
the present not invaded, is something 
which the traveller who is looking for a 
new field of exploration should not miss. 
British East Africa, the newest of Eng- 
land’s Colonies, suitable in every way for 
white occupation, has undoubtedly a great 
future before it. There is a plentiful sup- 
ply of labor which, if properly handled, 
that is, treated with kindness, fairness but 
always with firmness, can be turned to 
very good account, both for personal ser- 
vants, house-boys, and farm laborers. 

There are some people who are never 
fit to handle labor, but those who possess 
the necessary tact and the ability to know 
how to handle their labor, be it black or 
white, to these men there need never be 
any fear of a shortage of help. East 
Africa possesses a pepulation of 2,000,000 
ratives, the majority cf whom are 
born agriculturalists, producing a large 
variety of different native food-stuffs, in 
cluding corn, sweet potatoes, sugar cane, 
bananas and tobacco; which, as they are 
almost all addicted to the habit of taking 
snuff, supplies them with all they require. 
They also possess large flocks and herds 
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of sheep and cattle, but the majority of 
these belong to the Masai natives, who 
are purely a stock-raising tribe and con 
sider themselves a cut above any of the 
others in the country. 

It is only within the last five years 
that serious settlement on the land has 
taken place, but even in that short time 
and without reliable data to work on, 
the country has been proved to be able to 
produce at the different altitudes from 
the coast to the Lake Victoria-Nyanza, 
almost any crep that can be raised in any 
other part of the world. On the coast belt 
are to be seen rubber, ccccea, nut and fibre 
plantations, cotton and rice fields together 
with all tropical fruits, besides the differ 
ent spices and cil seeds which can be suc- 
cessfully grown in a climate of this de 
scription, all of which will take their place 
in supplying the markets of the world. 

In the Highlands where the principal 
white setthkement is taking place, at alti- 
tudes ranging to 8,000 feet over some 400 
miles of country all branches of farming 
are carried on just as one would expect to 
see in Eurcpe or America. All our garden 
fruits are being produced and there is no 
reason why many parts of the country 
which have not yet been tried should not 
in the future produce excellent crops of 
fruits of all kinds. 

To the lover of nature, the thing that 
will appeal to him are the wild flowers, 
which, as they come out in their different 
seasons, are really lovely. There is no 
excuse for any man in that country not 
to have a charming garden for it is 
possible to produce all the flowers, includ- 
Ing roses, violets, helictrope, etc., to be 
found in Europe, and if, between the two 
distinct seasons possessed by Africa, the 
gardens are watered during the driest 
months, they will preduce a mass of 
bleoms all the year round. 

The journey to East Africa takes 18 
days from London. You can book direct 


from London to Mombasa, and if you 
wished to do so, could join the steamer 
either at Marseilles or Naples, as all the 
steamers call at one or the other of these 
ports. There are three direct lines: The 
Union Castle, British Line; Messageries 
Maritimes, French Line, and Deutsch Ost 
Afrika, German Line. The P. & O. boats do 
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not touch at Mombasa, but go direct to In- 
dia, so in traveling by one of these steam- 
ers it is necessary to change at Port Said 
or Aden. For those wish'ng to visit Egypt 
this can be done by breaking the journey 
at Port Said. Some travelers have done 
the round trip through Egypt up the Nile 
through Uganda to the Rippon Falls on 
Lake Victoria-Nyanza, the head waters 
of the Nile, then cross the lake by 
steamer to Kisumu, the terminus of the 
Uganda Railway, which commences and 
ends in British East Africa and so down 
the railway to Nairobi, the capital and 
Mombasa, the port on the Indian Ocean. 
This is a splendid trip for those who have 
the time to do it, for it gives a chance of 
seeing Uganda and parts of the Nile not 
usually traversed. But the general trav- 
eler or sportsman wishes to reach his 
destination as soon as possible, and so 
goes direct to Mombasa, where you catch 
a train either the same afternoon or the 
following morning to Nairobi, the capi- 
tal, 327 miles from the coast and 5,450 
feet above the sea. Here you can buy 
everything necessary for a sportsman’s 
complete outfit just as well as in England 
or America and quite as cheaply, as you 
run no danger of loading up with useless 
equipment. 

The railway journey alone from the 
coast is well worth the whole trip, for 
you pass through beautiful wild scenery 
where to-day are to be seen thousands of 
head of zebra and antelope. It is a ride 
such as one would have if passing through 
a deer park in England, with the differ- 
ence that from the railway you see the 
animals in their wild state and natural 
surroundings. For any one who has not 
traveled on the Unganda it is difficult to 
realize what a delightful and unique ex- 
perience it really is. 

As a paradise for big-game sportsmen, 
East Africa has no equal when you con- 
sider that it is possible to shoot, inclusive 
of lion and leopard, which are classed as 
vermin and therefore not included in the 
game list, some 40 varieties of antelope 
and big game. The bird shooting in many 
parts of the country is really excellent, 
including duck, geese, snipe, quail, guinea- 
fowl, sand-grouse, Franklin (a kind of 
partridge), Cape pheasant and many kinds 


of pigeons. Up to the present it has 
taken a somewhat secondary place because 
most of the sportsmen who have shot in 
East Africa have confined themselves to 
getting the best possible bag of the big 
game of the country. 

The rivers provide good fishing, many 
of the fish being exceedingly good eating. 
I do not propose to enter into details of 
my own shooting experiences in that 
country, as so much has, and is, being 
written by sportsmen who have shot in 
East Africa, but I do think a copy of the 
game regulations would be information 
worth while to many who intend visiting 
East Africa for sport. I should advise 
anyone contemplating a hunting trip to 
write Mr. D. G. Longworth, London rep- 
resentative of the Uganda Railway for all 
details and literature as to equipment. 
He may be reached at Duers House, Hay- 
market, London, England. 


GAME REGULATIONS. 


A $250 license (which lasts one year 
from date of issue) allows the holder to 
kill or capture the following: 


Buffalo Bull 

*Rhinoceros 

*Hippopotamus 

*Eland 

Zebra (Gravey’s) 

Zebra (Common) 

Oryx Beisa 

Oryx Callotis 

Waterbuck of each species 

Sable antelope 

*Roan Antelope 

*Greater Kudu 

Lesser Kudu 

Topi (but in Jubaland, Tanaland and 
Lotia Plain, 8 allowed) 

Coke’s Hartbeest 

*Newman’s Hartbeest 
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4 Jackson’s Hartbeest 

6 Hunter’s Antelope 

4 Thomas Kob 

2 Bongo 

4 Impala 

2 Sitatunga 

3 Wilderbeest 

3 Grant’s Gazelle (Typica, Holata Bright's, 


Robertsi), each 3 
4 Gerenuk 
10 ea. Dunker (Harvey’s, Isaac’s and Blue) 
10 ea. Dik Dik (Kirk’s, Guenther’s, Huide’s 
and Cavendish’s) 
10 ea. Oribi (Abassinan, Haggard’s, Kenya) 
10 ea. Suni (Nesatragus Moschatus) 
10 Klipspringer 
10 ea. Reedbuck (Ward’s, Chanler’s) 


Memes a 
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10 ea. Gazelle (Thomson’s, Peter’s, Soenun- 
ering’s) 

10 ea. Bushbuck (Common, Haywood’s’ 

6 Colobi Monkey of each species 

6 Marabout 

4 Egret of each species 


SPECIAL LICENSE. 


These can be taken out, entitling the 
holder to kill or capture, for $50, one male 
elephant with tusks over 30 pounds, 

$50, one bull giraffe in certain districts. 

A second elephant is allowed on pay- 
ment of a further fee of $100, this fee 
being returnable in the event of the ele- 
phant not being shot. Lions and leopards 
are classed as vermin, and no license is 
required to shoot them. 

A conditional license can be arranged 
for the benefit of tourists who desire a 
modified form of safari, whereby, for a 
nominal sum, they are entitled to shoot a 
given number of heads of the more plenti- 
ful game, such as zebra, gazelle, etc. 

Settlement is rapidly taking place, and 
the game is sure to disappear. Where 
to-day are to be seen hundreds of head, 
in a few years, because of the rapid intro- 
duction of farming and ranching, few, if 
any, will be left. As a protective measure 
against this, a Big Game Club is being 
formed with the Earl of Lonsdale and Mr. 
F. C. Selous as directors to take over 
large tracts of this country, which will 
provide for its members the finest big 
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game and bird shooting in East Africa 
long after the other parts of the country 
are shot out. This club will take over the 
ju Ju Farm and Koniti Rand, two private 
game reserves owned by W. N. McMillan, 
of St. Lou's, and myself. Mr. Roosevelt 
when in Africa spent a fortnight of his 
shooting trip on our properties and de- 
voted both of the articles in Scribner's 
Magazine of January and February to 
his shooting experiences there. The com- 
bined properties cover 50,000 acres of 
land and besides this the club will own 
the shooting rights over some 500,000 
acres of leased shooting taken up in dif- 
ferent parts of the protectorate where the 
rarer specimens of game are obtainable. 
In order that these tracts of country shall 
not be tied up entirely for sport, and be- 
cause ostrich farming in no way interferes 
with a shooting estate of this description, 
it is intended to extend ostrich farming on 
a big scale. I trust this article will achieve 
its object in dismissing any fear from 
the minds of travelers who were reluctant 
to visit the country because of its geo- 
graphical position on the equator. From 
my own personal experience, I consider 
the Highlands of British East Africa to 
possess a perfectly healthy climate with 
most delightful attractions for the traveler 
and scientist and it is for the sportsman a 
perfect paradise not to be equalled in any 
other part of the world. 
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EUROPEAN FORESTRY 


BY WARREN H. MILLER 


EDITOR'S NOTE:—Every fisherman, 
should read this series. The d¢ 
of our game. The series will cover 
forests, and wili give 
seeks his recreation. 
own country wil 


every 


covering many years in the German, 


PART III 
FCREST 
CopPICcE 


PHE SELECTIVE AND STANDARD 


UTAIE Jer- 
dineé, or Se- 
lective For- 
est, is the 
name given 
to one of the 
most ancient 
methods of 
managing 
forests, and 
even to this 
day it is prac- 
ticed exten- 
sively 
inthe moun- 
tainous and 
fir forests of 
France and 
Germany. It 
appronxi- 
inates closely to American lumbering 
methods with the difference that no more 
than the annual growth, the possibitiié, 
is cut, and also regeneration is at all 
times provided for, either by seed or 
planting. The method consists essen- 
tially of traversing a given area and cut- 
ting here and there from it the oldest 
trees until the annual growth in cubic 
meters is cut. The yield is poor; only 
about one cubic meter of wood to 2% 
acres per year, and the cost of logging 
is far greater than with the Standard 
Forest. The quality of the lumber is 
also poor, because each time a large tree 
is cut out a hole about 100 feet in diam- 





hunter, every camper, whether he 
struction of our forests means the 
practical mears 
information that every hunter and fisherman should have of the forest in which he 
Only such European methods and experiences that can be practically utilized in our 
be treated of, and always with an eye to American needs. Mr. i 
European Correspondent has given us the benefit of his mature experience in t 
! French ard Swiss forests. 


owns forests or not 
drying up of our streams, and the loss 


ind methods for re-forestation, and the care of our 


Miller as our Special 


the science of Forestry, 


eter is left in the forest and this lets in 
quantities of side sun ight, so that all the 
neighboring trees do not clear themselves 
of their lower branches. These grow 
large and luxuriant out into the 
space with a resulting large knot in the 
timber. Sometimes the from the 
reighboring trees restock the space with 
young growth; more often a birch starts 


clear 


seeds 


up, as shown in our illustration. 

As the same land is 
vear the Selective Forest gradually takes 
the appearance of a mixture of trees of 
ali ages, and if the diameter of the trees 
ready to cut is taken considerably below 
their maximum growth the profile of the 


logged over each 


lorest tree-tops becomes very serrate and 
irregular. It also requires an immense 
amount of high-class supervision to get 
good results, as every tree must be blazed 
by one capable of judging, and this has 
to be done every year. The operations of 
seeding, planting and thinning have to go 
cn at the same time as the cutting, and 
none of them are as well done as in the 
Standard Forest, when these operations 
are carried on with large masses of trees 


cf one age. There are no seeding sec- 
ondary and terminal cuts, nor is any 


young growth formed to take their place 
when the terminal cut removes the last of 
the old trees. 

In a word, it leaves the growth of the 
forest entirely too much to Nature, with 
the resu'ting poor and irregular yield. 
Its sole sylvicultural advantage lies in the 
iarge fall of leaves on the forest floor. 
As trees of all sizes are mixed together, 
the sun gets down under their tops and 
keeps going a lot of dominated and small 
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trees which would be shut out and killed 
ii the Standard Forest. The result is 
more leaves per season fall on the forest 
floor, but it is doubtful to the writer’s 
mind if these and stunted 
pay for the leaves they give. Their roots 
probably take more from the soil than 
they give back in leaves, and they crowd 
the heavier dominant trees among them. 
In the Stendard lorest they would have 
come out long hefore, leaving the soil for 
the first-class growth. In 
Iurope the on y two places where the 
Selective Forest is used extensively is in 
ure protective forests of the steep moun- 
tainous slopes, and the belt forests which 
curround the regular standard forests and 


young trees 


the roots of 


protect it from wind and storm. 

On the abrupt slopes of the hgh Alps 
and the Pyrennees a Standard Forest cut 
would never restock itself, fer the young 
would be washcd out by the tor- 

and swept clear by av- 
is imperative to always keep 


shoots 
rential 
alanches. It 
a stand of mature trees cn such s opes, 
not only to and break up av- 
alanches from the rocky slopes higher up, 
Lut to prevent formations of fields of 
snow which themselves become avalanches 
in the thaws of spr:ng. In forests 
the yearly yield is realized among the 
largest trees, and each a few of 
them per acre are shot down the schlitt- 


rains 


receive 


such 
year 


bahn to the valeys below. To get the 
annual growth a hectare 
(2% acres) is selected and every tree on 

The cubic contents, divided 


good average 


it measured. 


by the revolution gives the annual 
vrowth. It runs in some forests as high 
as four cubic meters to the hectare 


(Standard forest, 7). The Cienture for- 
est or belt is usually jardineé. All around 
the tract runs the strip of full-sized trees 
several hundred yards wide, which pro- 
tects the young shoots and growing for- 
ests from wind and cold. The Standard 
ferest, particularly in the high pole stage, 
is very susceptible to being blown over 
like a pile of sticks, once it starts to go. 
With the perpetual wall of big trees of 
the Selective Forest as a wind and storm 
break, this danger disappears. The Selec- 


tive Forest is also used where the soil is 
so poor or the climate so bitter that the 
trees grow very slowly and seed years 
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are few and far between. Of what use 
to fix the revolution and lay-out of your 
Standard Forest chart if the trees will 
not be ready in their cutting years, have 
no seeds when the seeding cut is due, and 
generally throw the forest management 
scheme out of arrangement? With such 
iorests a fair compromise can be made by 
using the coupon system. The total area 
is divided into sections and the whole an- 
nual growth of all the forests is cut off 
cne section. This makes a cut in this sec 
tion far beyond the possibilité, but, as it 
wiil not be visited again for, say, twenty 
years the result is the same if you cut 
twenty t'mes the annual growth of the 
section while you are on it. It has the 
effect of making the forest more uniform, 
each tending to trees of 
about one age on i:—in a word a sort of 
mongrel standard You 
take everything for, say, 100 to eighty 
years off a section and then leave it to 
itself for twenty years, when you come 
around again to it. The trees under eighty 
vears do the seeding and regeneration of 
the empty spots meanwhile; and they will, 
with a ttle supervision and an occasional 
scything of birches and poplars. The 
timber will still be more or less of poor 
quality and the yield, say, one-half of the 
same as under standard forest manage- 
ment, but it is a good method where there 


section have 


forest system, 


is neither time nor labor to manage the 
icrests in the standard method. 

In our own country the selective for- 
est is the very first step we will have to 
take to get our forest lands into 
sort of shape. As stated in a previous 
article, the underwood in the average 
small forest is mostly beech and dogwood, 
and about half of the dominant trees are 
“undesirable citizens.” If there are 
enough red and white oaks to permit a 
good seeding cut, one plan woud be to 
take out all the undesirables, stunted 
trees, eic., leaving nothing but the seed- 
ers, and thereby letting in the sun. The 
result would then be a heavy growth of 
young oaks, which wou'd call for a sec- 
ondary cut for growing light, and in s'x 
or seven years they would be high enough 
to permit a terminal cut and the section 
vould be on a standard forest basis. But 
the average wood lot has not enough seed- 


some 
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ers to permit this plan. The birches and 
weeds would get ahead of you and never 
give the young oaks a chance. But as 
they also cannot start in a dense under- 
growth of beeches shadowed by all kinds 
of trees, overhead sunlight must be had, 
so we get plan No. 2: 

Cut out ail the beech and dogwood in 
the underbrush and all the soft maples, 
pignuts, black and 
white birches, crook- 
ed trees of al kinds, % 
and stunted treesex- @ 
cept white oaks. 
Plant in the spaces 
they leave, young 
white oaks and white 
pines from your for- 
est nursery (to be 
described later) and 
so get your stand 
uniform and only of 
valuable species 
growing on the land. 
You can then intro- 
duce the coupon sys- 
tem and from that 
work to the standard 
forest. I have be- 
fore me two wood 
lots; one of forty 
acres and the other 
of fifteen, of which 
the second has been 
thinned and cleaned 
out somewhat on 
the above lines. The 
owner kept all his 
white oaks and all 
the straight red oaks 
and chestnuts, tak- 
ing out everything 
else. The result :— 
all his young white 
oaks which used to 
be crowded and 
dominated began at 
once to take heart of 
grace and wax fat new 
and healthy. At 
present they nearly cover his floor and 
there is more real timber on his land than 
on the forty acres of the other man where 
there is hardly standing room for a squir- 
rel. 















Forts de Belléme (curiosites) 


eek ee 
A SURVIVOR OF THE OLD STAND 


Lorentz oak at Bellevéme surrounded by the 
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To the writer’s mind the job is only 
half through, for all the use the owner 
made of his sunlight was to grow grass 
for cows, making a sort of pasturage of 
the forest. If he had planted all his 
available free space in young white oak 
and white pine saplings, which one can 
have for the planting, the grass would 
never have started and he would have 

had to-day a dense 


os ae, stand of young oak 
= ~* and pine under his 
older growth. 3e- 


* tween the ages of 
a seven and twelve 
both oak and pine 
shoot up like weeds 
so that they would 
force the older trees 
to clear themselves 
of lower branches 
and thus improve 
the quality of the 
older timber. 

The standard cop- 


1. - Chéne Lorentz . oye . tan* ne 
pice or Tallis Sous 


Circouléronce an pied : 7 . 


ey al Futaie owes its ex- 
VWavteur de Parbre : 40" istence to the fact 
a branes | that most hard 


woods and a few 
conifers have the 
property of sprout- 
ing from stump. It 
is practically a tree 
with no trunk—just 
the roots and the 
branches; only the 
latter shoot straight 
up instead of rami- 
fying as in most 
hardwoods. The 
growth of these 
shoots, however, is 
very much faster 
than ina tree branch 
so that the coppice 
method yields more 
wood in less time 


growth. than any other. It 

is more extensively 
used in France than in any country in the 
world, as the French have a great market 
for everything that the coppice forest pro- 
duces. They grow vast forests of oak 
coppice, using the bark for tanning and 











COPPICE 
Note protective border of 
oven fires, furni-cure 
The 
lattice 


the wood for bakers’ 
making, wood-turning, ete. fences 
and characteristic French 
seen everywhere on walls and blank sides 


work 


of buildings are generally nothing but 
taillis shoots split in half and_ painted 
green with the flat side out. In other 


words, they grow laths instead of sawing 
them, as with us. American coppice, par- 
ticularly in the Eastern States, is mostly 
chestnut, which is our best hardwood spe- 
from the stump. I 
stump properly 


cies for sprouting 
have never 
trimmed for coppice growth in an Amer- 
ican wood lot with the 
thinned except by the “survival of the fit- 
It’s a whole lot bet- 
without all 
which it 


yet seen a 


nor one shoots 
test” law of nature. 
ter to let the fittest 
those of struggle, 
naturally suffers itself. 
The two principal European methods of 
coppice growth are Simple Coppice (Tail- 
fis Regulier) and Standard Coppice 
(Taillis Sous Futate, coppice under for- 
ests). In the former the shoots on any 
one section are all of one age and each 


survive 


years from 


AT VILLI 


tur 





PREUX-LES-CLAYES 


e trees; also 100 ft. fire lare 
ry fifteen to twenty-five 
large the 
A gocd 


twenty 


section is cut eve 
years, depending 
shoots are wanted for the market. 
five 


upon how 


stump wil generally give 
year crops of shoots before it pc rishes of 
old age. As the of its 
shoots, new ones pierce the bark around 
ihe rim close to the ground and come up 
in their turn. They should alwzys be cut 


from the under side 


stump is shorn 


upward, as the oppo- 


cite way is too apt to tear off pieces of 
the stump bark, thus preducing an 
from which no further shoots will come. 
As the 
of their own if they 
level, you will always find the stump of 
French taillis almost buried in the leaf 
mould with a conical top and a narrow 
band of bark projecting above the leaves. 
The of young shoots to 
spring almost from the soil. As they get 
older they send down more roots of their 
own until, when they reach the 
anciens (eighty years) the sole 
ing shoot has absorbed the entire 
stump, and a seeding tree can only be told 


area 


themselves send out roots 


spring at the soil 


shoots 


circles seem 


class of 
remain- 
original 
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from a regular forest tree by its offset 
position. The disadvantages of the sim- 
ple coppice method are that, firstly, it has 
no protection overhead against frost so, 
particularly during the first few years of 
a new crop of shoots, the spring frosts 
on clear cold nights are apt to ruin the 
young leaves and leave the shoots bare 
for the season. The cold of space strikes 
down from overhead and freezes the sap 
in the small shoots, killing them. If this 
is repeated for three years the stump will 
die for lack of foliage and the coppice be- 
comes uneven and poor, if not ruined al- 
together. 

The second disadvantage is that, at the 
end of the fifth cut, if no provision has 
been made to assure a growth of young 
saplings standing on their own roots, you 
will have a forest of dead stumps. Now 
as the simple coppice is cut every twenty 
years it gets no chance to seed, so that 
one is practically driven to use standard 
coppice in order to assure a cheap regen- 
eration, or else resort to expensive plant- 
ing. In the standard coppice there are 
two stages of growth—the big seeding 
trees overhead and the thick coppice 
growth underneath. It is the only method 
to assure good perpetual coppice with 
adequate protection from frost and drouth 
and with natural regeneration. At Ville- 
preux-les-Clayes near Versailles is an ex- 
cellent standard « »ppice forest of mixed 
oak and ash in ~ me parts and chestnut 
in others. Here the may 
be seen in operation. 
just being cut; others with young sprouts 
enclosed in miles of chickenwire fences to 
keep out the pestiferous rabbits; others are 
half grown with the single moderne shoot 
towering above the rest; and some sec- 
tions have anciens spreading above them 
with bountiful crops of acorns tumbling 
down into the coppice below. The way it 
is all brought about is simply in manag- 
ing the cuts. For centuries there has al- 
ways been a forester in charge, and the 
chart has been scrupu'ously followed by 
successive incumbents of the office. If 
cne shoot is left on a stump it becomes a 
baliveau in the next growth of shoots. 
If it is still left it becomes a moderne, 
having now reached the respectable age 
of sixty years. If still left it becomes an 


whole 
Some sections are 


system 
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ancien and is eighty years old. Both as 
moderne and ancien it was a seeder and 
provided young forest trees which grew 
up among the coppice. 

As the coppice gets cut every twenty 
years, these young trees get a great head- 
start and thrive mightily. Meanwhile the 
ancien has been cut down and sold, and 
when the young trees get to be forty 
years they also are cut to make the new 
set of stumps for the next coppice, as the 
old ones have perished at the ripe o'd age 
of a hundred years. This new coppice 
then up, one shoot is left for a 
baliveau; next cut it is a moderne, and 
so on, indefinitely. This balivage of cop- 
pice is one of the things in which the for- 
ester must use a great deal of judgment. 
If too many shoots are reserved for mod- 
ernes the coppice will not get enough 
sun as a whole, and so gets poor and thin. 
With the densely foliated horse-chestnut 
tree of Europe none can be reserved for 
modernes, as they would make bad spots 
under them, so that at Villepreux the bali- 
vage in the chestnut section is of the 
thin-foliaged white birch (which, the 
Lord knows, is easy enough to get, as it 


shoots 


Vy 





STANDARD COPPICE AT CHAMPENOUX 
The large tree on the right is an ancien. On the 
left a tree on its own roots. Undergrowth 


is nearly all coppice. 
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uninvited) and was obtained by 


simply omitting to scythe down a few of 


comes 


the birches which started among the 
young chestnut shoots. 
There are practically only three cop- 


pice forests that would pay in the United 
States—oak coppice for tan bark, chest- 
nut for poles, fence-rails, posts and cord 
wood, and the sequoia sempivirens of the 
West, which should excellent re- 
sults treated under this system. To the 
many sportsmen who own valuable chest- 
nut coppice in the Eastern States, I would 


give 


say that the first necessity would be to 
get the forest into some sort of order; at 
east five twenty-year sections and as 
many more as possible, so as to have a 
section cutting each year or so. It is al 
ways cheaper to make any operation on a 
big lot of trees all of an age than to 


spread around here and there and prac 
At 


TS, 2 


in a coppice forest. 
wood he 


tice jardinage 
present we cut a little rail 
few telegraph poles there, and some cord 
or else we take‘all 
Now, thinning is 


wood somewhere else; 
three off 
just as important in a coppice as in a 
standard forest, and you get about four 
times as much timber off the same prop 
erty if properly thinned, just as in the 
standard forest. 

Isn't it better to arrange your sa‘es so 
as to thin each section for a particular 
rails off one, posts off an- 


one section. 


product, say 
cther, cord wood and small poles off still 
another? Starting with ten shoots to the 
stump, you can take at least five of them 
at the end of twenty years for cord wood 
and small poles; three more, twenty years 
later, for rails and posts; and the remain- 
ing two, twenty years later, for telegraph 
poles. This three cuts from the 
stump, which had the original tree cut 
off at say forty years, and, when the last 
pair of poles was taken off the stump, 
would then you 
would have a young twenty-year stand of 
vatural seeded chestnuts on the floor of 
the the old trees. When 
you visit this section again, twenty years 
later, it will be to cut to stump the forty- 
year few for balivage, 
which gives the new growth of coppice. 
\ssuming that this system will give the 


makes 


be 100 years old, and 


forest under 
leaving a 


trees, 


Lest market conditions, or even adding to 
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ii another twenty years to get twenty 
inch chestnut lumber for 
trim, how can the averagi 


trees house 


chestnut cop 
pice all of mixed ages and sizes be sys 
tematized to get ach year lumber, tele 
graph pole, rail and cord wood cuts from 
the various ? Obviously by the 
coupon system. 

Suppose, 


sections 


after a critical examination 
of your coppice, you mark out the sec 
tions most likely to fall into each of the 
rhe 


next step would be to make an ideal map, 
n multip’es of 


five cuts of a systematized coppice. 


laying out the property 
five sections, which, if adhered rigidly to 


will give a logical working plan in per 


petuity, assuring renumerative cuts all 
the time, and natural regeneration of the 
worn-out old-stump sections This map 


t 


should not be cut up in arbitrary straight 


lines, but rather into areas of equal size 
with boundaries drawn with due regard 
for natural advantages and _ obstacles, 
such as ravines, ridges, logging roads 
etc. Assuming the forest to be 200 acres, 
you can get twenty ten-acre sections on 
it, or four sections of each class of vielle 


écorce, anciens, modernes, baliveaux and 


taillis, Putting these classes into com 
S 

English, dub them: lumber, 

(one 20-inch); 


poles, 60-80 years 


mercial we 


80-100 years telegraph 


(two 12-inch); rails, 


40-60 years (three to four 8-inch) ; posts, 
20-40 years (five 6-inch) ; and poles, i-20 


years (ten 4-inch). Going over the prop 


erty, the next step will be to pick out 
four sections fer each of the five classes, 
choosing them by the dominant number 
of trees of any one size, or near As 
each section will have on it coppice of all 
ages from eighty years to stumps, the 
coupon system will have to be appl ed to 


introduce uniformity. Supposing the ma 


jority of trees on a given section are bal 


veaux—forty years or thereabouts—leave 


everything below sixty standing, 


watch for a good seed year, and then take 


years 


off all the 60-100 year stock. Thin all 
the 20-40 year stock to four shoots to the 
stump so as to get it uniform with the 


regular 
gt 


to catch up. 
a floor of 
stumps throughout the coppice and leave 
to 


baliveaux, and give it a chance 


These operations will give 


young saplings for future 


the rest fairly uniform. Remember 
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treat the old coppice precisely as in stand- 
ard furest in making seeding cuts, as 
there is not enough uniform coppice to 
protect the young saplings. 

Let us follow this section into the fu- 
ture a littl. At the next cut, twenty 
years later, we take out a‘l the former 
baliveaux, now modernes (sixty years), 
and thin the former taillis down to three 
shoots. The section is now mostly young 
twenty-year sapling trees, with a few 
forty-year coppice growths left. The next 
cut sees the last of these go, except one 
to each stump reserved for balivage, and 
all the saplings, now forty-year trees, are 
cut to stump and coned properly for cop- 
pice growth. The next year they all 
sprout and you have a uniform stand of 
veritable faillis sous futcie over the whole 
section. 

If the section to be made uniform con- 
tains mostly old coppice—ancienes or mo- 
dernes—the results will come still quicker. 
Make your seeding cuts, get a stand of 
young saplings under the old coppice, and 








cut to stump in forty years. If the sec- 
t‘on contains mostly young shoots or 
taillis of around forty years, reserve only 
the anciens here and there (about 150 
teet centers) and convert it at once into 
a standard coppice, taking out all the bali- 
veaux and leaving a stand of young 
shoots and the old ones here and there 
above them. All these sections will then 
have thinning cuts going on in them as 
they progress from stage to stage and 
these cuts furnish continually all prod- 
ucts from cord wood to lumber. 

I have outlined the coppice manage- 
ment somewhat extensive'y here, as there 
is no space to return to it again, but will 
Le glad to go more into details with any 
readers owning this class of forest. The 
remaining papers of this series treat ex- 
clusively of standard forest operations 
and the regeneration of waste lands. 


(To Be Continued) 


Next article in this series: “The For- 
est Nursery.” 











THE WINTER WOODS 


BY OWNEY FRED SWEET 


Naked trees, with branches ‘gainst a sky 

That hides its blue in somber tones of gray; 
Drifted snows that cold and slient lie 

Where all was green upon the summer’s day, 
Hidden every hint of things that bloom, 

And lost the paths that wound beneath the shade; 
Mournful sighs for breeze that breathed perfume, 


But saddest, the torn nests the song birds made. 
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THE FIGHT AT THE WATER HOLE 


BY CLARENCE E. MULFORD 


ILLUSTRATED BY V. C. Forsytu 


HE vast, deso- 
late waste of 
tawny _ sand, 

streaked with alka® 
lai, covered with 
ashen-gray sage 





brush and dotted by 
slender sentinel-like yuccas and the larg- 
er bulk of mesquite and small chaparrals, 
stretched to the rim of the flat horizon. 
Above in the faded sky a molten sun 
glowered and made the air writhe and 
shimmer above the scorched sand like 
vapors above a cauldron. No animal life 
could be seen on the desert, no birds dot- 
tcd the sky, nothing moved in the dead 
air, not a leaf stirred—the whole pros- 
pect unreal as a painted panorama, ghast- 
ly as death itself; hot, hot, hot. 

Far down against the eastern horizon 
there was movement, for a small cloud 
arose and dissipated above the sage-brush 
level,intermittently revealing black specks 
that arose and fel in rhythmic motion. 
Slightly to the north of this was a second 


and larger cloud, a second and larger 
group of moving dots. Both moved 


straight ahead on parallel courses, racing 
towards a common goal. 

The smaller group was made up of 
three men wearing the garb of cowboys, 
the man in the middle unarmed and bound 
hand and foot to his saddle. His two 
companions spurred and quirted the three 
horses, urging them forward by curses 
and pleadings, often glancing behind and 
nervously fingering their rifles. Soon 
smoke burst in small balls from the larger 
group, but in vain, for the distance was 
as yet too great for damage to be in- 
iicted. 

“Shore you ain’t wrong, Jim?” an- 
xiously asked the rider on the side near- 
est the pursuers. “If you are, we're done. 
My cayuse can’t do much more.” 

“We're right; it’s just ahead. There— 


see that lone cactus? That's th’ enly 
cactus with a crooked head on th’ whole 
desert, With common luck we'll beat 


‘em to it.” 
The two men fell to quirting the strain- 

ing horses again, imploring that they hold 

cut until their destination was reached. 

“Good thing you saw ’em when you 
did,” Charley remarked, turning in the 
saddle and raising the rifle to his shoul- 
He shook his head and lowered the 
continuing his words: “We'd be 
dead now if you hadn't. It’s shore close 
cnough as it is. G’wan! Lift yore hoofs, 
you daggoned boneyard. Hi-yi-yi!” 

Jim, who was peering intently ahead, 
flung a glance behind: “Yes, it is. It 
shore is,” he repeated, his thoughts on 
the water hole, their one chance of safety. 

Charley looked reprovingly at the third 
man, the prisoner: “Why in h 1 didn’t 
you cut th’ other way, ’stead of crossin’ 
them hills? You might-a knowed you 
coufdn’t get away this way! Not satis- 
fied with stealin’ our cows, you go an’ get 
us tangled up like this, you an’ yore cussed 
foolishness !” 

“You ought to be satisfied; you got me, 
ain’t you?” the other replied sullenly. 
One way or the other, he didn’t care 
which, for there was no hope for him. 

3ut I'll tell you right now, if I’d been 
given any show at all, you wouldn’t-a got 
me so easy. You wouldn’t be ascared of 
war-whoops right about now. That was 
a mean trick you played on me, an’ I 
don’t give a d n what happens. J’m 
satisfied.” 

“Is that so! 


der. 
weapon, 








” yelled Charley, belliger- 


ently. “By God! we ought to cut you 
loose an’ drop you out here to hit ’em 
first! You make any more cracks like 


that an’ I'll give you something to nurse!” 

Jim looked around: “I reckon they was 
stealin’, like you,” he said. “Why can’t 
they stay on th’ reservation an’ get drunk 


rn 


k 
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on th’ agent’s whisky, ‘stead of jumpin’ 
off it an’ raisin’ th’ devil all th’ time! If 
th’ fool Government would stop bribin’ 
‘em to stay off th’ warpath by givin’ ’em 
guns they might, too.” 

“They're gainin’, Jim. How much far- 
ther is that hole?” 

“We're close now—two minutes more,” 
Jim replied, ducking quickly as a bullet 
whined past him. “That’s a Sharps: it 
must be close to eighteen hundred.” 

Charley stood up in his stirrups to peer 
ahead: “Yes: I see it. Hope there’s 
water in it. Well, th’ hole’s there, any- 
how: that’s the main thing.” 

A minute later the straining horses 
shot over the rim and down the steep 
bank, sliding to a stand in the mud at the 
bottom, which was the only trace of wa- 
ter to be seen. The two punchers, swear- 
ing at the caked mud, leaped off the ex- 
hausted animals and ran up the bank, 
throwing themselves flat just below the 
rim, one on each side of the depression. 

“How much water you got, Jim?” 
called the other, shaking h‘s canteen. 
Mine’s only half full.” 

“Same here: but it’s enough. By th’ 
time it’s gone we'll either be where we 
can get more, or dead.” 

“They're holdin’ a pow-wow,” Char- 
ley remarked, shooting at the crowd, and 
wasting the cartridge. 

The prisoner, whose head was above 
the level of the surrounding desert, threw 
himse!f forward along the horse’s neck 
to see how low he could get. 

“Hey, you fellers!” he cried. “Untie 
me! Gimme a show! My head sticks 
up a foot over th’ rim. Lemme take a 
hand in this—you need me an’ I ain't no 
slouch with a Sharps.” 

“Oh, you don’t care what happens!” 
snapped Charley, firing again. “I knowed 
he was too far,” he grumbled, pumping 
the lever. “These sights are shore too 
coarse, anyhow.” 

“Come on; gimme a show!” cried the 
prisoner as a bullet whined above him. 
“That's a Sharps did that! You can’t do 
nothing with them Winchesters against 
that gun. I tell you you need me! I’ve 
got to die anyhow, an’ you might as we | 
let me go fighting, for we'll never get 
out of this.” 


“Oh, yore satisfied! Shut yore yap aw 
stay where you are,” Charley replied, 
scowling. 

“That ain’t square; an’ it’s d——d 
bad sense, too!” the prisoner retorted. 
“Th’ more we get in th’ beginnin’, th’ less 
we'll have to deal with when th’ rush 
comes. Anyhow, let me get off’n this 
saddle, down out of sight!” 

“Shore, Charley: that’s right,” called 
Jim. “He ought to have a chance. He'll 
play square: won't you?” 

“Square as h——1!” cried the rustler, 
earnestly. “Gimmie a hand in this an’ 
I'll play straight with you.” 

“You stay like you are for awhile,” 
Charley replied, suspiciously. “I don't 
want no lead in my back: th’ war-whoops 
are enough to fight.” 

“He’s going to have a chance, an’ if you 
don't like it you can lump it,” Jim cried 
running to the captive and cutting the 
thongs. He stepped back and grinned: 
“You've shore been more trouble than 
yore worth,” he grumbed. “It’s vore 
fault that we're penned up like this—get 
yore gun off'n my cayuse an’ take that 
place over there.” 

“Yore a white man, you are!” cried 
the other, snatching his Sharps from the 
horse and running to the place assigned 
to him. “We can give ‘em a fight, now,” 
he added. 

Charley raised on one elbow and fired: 
“D——n it! Too short again—they’re 
playin’ safe. Reckon they know we've 
got Winchesters. “Hey, Jim! What are 
you do‘n’ down there so long! They're 
startin’ th’ circle—get a move on!” 

“ll start th’ circle, hellwards, if they 
gets close enough to swap ‘ead,’ Jim 
promised, taking his place again. “! 
can count ‘em now: three, seven, nine, 
eleven. Look at th’ buck with th’ feather 
bed trainin’ behind his ugly head like 
a Chinee’s que flyin’ a wash,—yo’re 
drunk, yo’re drunk!” he jerred as a bul- 
let kicked up a spurt of dust ful'y ten 
feet to one side of him and ricochetted 
away, humming angrily. 

Charley stid down the bank and took a 
new position where he could watch the 
rustler. He placed his Colt beside him 
where it was handy: “/ ain't takin’ no 
chances with no cow thief,” he muttered. 
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“How th’ devil can I get th’ range 
when they zigzags like that!” complained 
Jim, petulantly. “Whoop! Got th’ cayuse, 
anyhow! You will stop to aim, hey!” he 
yelled, exultantly. “You don’t ride that 
cayuse no more, all right.” 

“Say: that dance is tomorrow night, 
ain’t it?” Charley suddenly asked. 

“Yes: an’ we'll be there, too,” Jim 
replied. 

Charley grinned: “Bet you five Sarah 
turns you down again.” 

“Th’ money’s mine.” 

“She told me she didn’t have no use 
for any man who couldn’t say more’n ‘y@s’ 
an’ ‘no,’” 

The rustler’s gun roared and they heard 
him laugh. 

“What’s so 
queried Charley. 

“Dead Indian—they’re allus funny.” 

“You ought to get em with that Sharps 
—they won't get close enough for us to 
do any damage,” Charley replied. 

“Th’ joke’s on him. Oh,—here comes 
Feathers again,’ Jim laughed, watching 
the rider sweep around the circle. “Missed 
me again!” he grunted, and when his own 
smoke cleared away he swore: “So did 1 
miss him: but I won’t next trip.” 

“Shore. enough: hullo, Feathers, old 
skunk,” Charley remarked. “No use 
wastin’ lead at you at that range.” 

“Oh!” moaned Jim, the exclamation 
half a sob. He dropped his rifle and 
sank down behind the rim of the hole, 
dazed and lost. Groping around and find- 
ing the gun, he crawled to a new place 
and watched, blood welling from a torn 
jaw. 

“Hit hard?” anxiously cried Charley, 
half way across the hole. 

“T’m all right, I’m all right,’ wearily 
replied the wounded man. “He must 
have a Sharps, too—no, by God! he’s out 
there in that chaparral! Look out for 
that game, fellers!” 

“Here, swap places with me—I’ll stop 
his cussedness,”’ Charley cried. 

“Gimme a drink an’ then lemme alone. 
It’s me or him, now.” 

“Drink all you wants, don’t be afraid 
of it,” ordered Charley, handing him the 
canteen again. “We can hold out better’n 
you if it gets all used up.” 


funny?” sarcastically 


The rustler fired again and then swore: 
*“D—n it! That was shore bad for me. 
But I made him move, all right. D’y see 
him?” 

For reply Jim’s Winchester cracked 
and they saw an Indian leap up and 
topple back into the brush. The marks- 
man raised on his elbows and exulted: 
“Told you I'd get him! He must a 
thought he stopped me, comin’ around like 
that. Now I’m even with ” he arose 
to his feet, both hands over his throat 
and, staggering a few steps, fell flat. An 
exultant whoop burst out of a chaparral 
two hundred yards distant, but was 
stopped when the Sharps roared again. 

“If I'd only been a little sooner!” re- 
gretted the rustler, dropping the Sharps 
and running to the side of the fallen man. 
He dragged the body over the rim out 
of sight of the Indians, the bullets kick- 
ing up the dust on all sides of him and 
whining over his head, the weird chorus 
accented by the shriller, louder song of the 





ricochettes. 

Dropping his burden, he placed his own 
sombrero over the torn face and, taking 
the Colt and putting it in his holster, 
stood up and faced Charley, who was 
coming towards him: “Poor devil—he’s 
shore done for,” he remarked, sorrow- 
fully. “Half his throat is shot away,— 
them rickashays are terrible!” 

Charley glared: “An’ a h 1 of a lot 
you care, you d d cow lifter!” he 
cried. “If it hadn’t a been for you he 
wouldn't be done for!” 

“T’ve heard that too much already!” 
retorted the rustler. 

“I mean just what I say! 
d——d hypocrite!” 

“You'll swaller that later, after we get 
out of here,” rejoined the other, turning 
to go back to his Sharps. 

“There won't be no later,—we'll set- 
tle it right here!” Charley yelled, swing- 
ing his rifle around and firing from his 
waist. 

The rustler threw himself to one side, 
his hand whipping out Jim’s Colt; and 
Charley, spreading out his arms like a 
swimmer, dropped the rifle and pitched 
forward, his head doubled under him. 

“You shouldn’t—’a done that! You— 
shouldn’t—’a done—that!” coughed the 
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rustler, his hand convulsively clutching 
his chest. “Through my lungs—all right. 
I ain’t—good for—much—but I'll bury 
you—my frien’,’ he muttered, digging 
painfully and slowly in the yielding sand, 
“Yore—square an’—white,” he coughed. 
When he had the hole half dug he 
crawled to his former place and took up 
the Sharps, looking around to see if he 
had time to complete his work. Single 
braves were dashing across chords of the 
circle, constantly getting nearer to the 
water hole, all the time yelling exu!tantly. 





great effort and fired. A derisive yell 
arose and then the return volley dropped 
him to his knees and made him lose his 
grip on the rifle. Sinking down he rolled 
over on his side and drew the Colt, 
steadying it with both hands as he cov- 
ered the warrior with the feather head- 
dress who bore down upon him through 
the crimson haze. A fit of coughing 
shook him, and the Colt, exploding, 
dropped from his nerveless hands as the 
wearer of the feathers pitched from his 
horse, to go with the rustler across the 





He raised his rifle to his shoulder by a Great Divide. 











A GOOD USE FOR LICENSE REVENUE. 

The State of Illinois receives $170,000 annually in revenue from hunting licenses. 
It is a fair average of the income of most large game States from this source. While 
much of the State revenues are wisely spent in game protection and restocking, there is 
another use for which none of the States have as yet made any provision:—Let each 
State purchase each year cheap wild lands which are good ducking grounds, grouse 
ridges, etc., with a part of the license revenue. Why not? The millionaire sportsmen 
clubs are gradually buying up all the good duck grounds, from which the public is 
forthwith shut out. If the States buy up for the people with the license revenue a 
few square miles of wild lands each year, selecting them in the best available ducking 
and upland shooting grounds and setting them aside in perpetuity for the benefit of the 
people, it will not be long before many of the best sites now rapidly passing into the 
hands of game clubs will be secured forever for the average sportsman who cannot 
afford to join a rich man’s club and who sees each year more and more of his favorite 
grounds closed against him. Think this over, Mr. Gunner, and let’s hear how it is in 
your State. 
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FEDERAL PROTECTION FOR OUR 
MIGRATORY BIRDS 


BY A. S. HOUGHTON 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE: The beneficial and far-reaching results of the Lacey Bird Law have 
shown the paramount value of a good law which covers the entire United States and its territories, and 
at the same time is enforcible by the strong hand f the Government. Mr. Houghton ably and forcibly 
points out the immense benefits that would accrue the most valuable portion of the bird-life of the 
United States and Canada through the enactment of a national law for the protection of migratory birds. 
It is, indeed, high time that such a measure should receive the earnest consideration of every member 
of Congress, and of every American citizen who believes in the preservation of the birds that are of 


such tremendous importance to the agricultural 


now before Congress, an opportunity is to-day presented to every man and woman in 
service to the cause of bird protection, by calling upon Congress ] 4 


ORE and 

more every 

year we are 
confronted with 
the fact that very 
ofien our State 
laws for the pro- 
tection of birds do 
not adequately pro- 
tect. The fault 
does not necessar- 
ily lie with the 
laws themselves, 
nor with their enforcement. The fault is 
not confined to any one State, but to sev- 
eral of them. Our State laws are not 
sufficiently comprehensive; or perhave it 
maye be more accurate to say that our 
lawmakers are not sufficiently compre- 
hensive in their point of view. Usually, 
the laws framed by any one State con- 
sider only the apparent interests of that 
particular State, little heeding the fact 
that the interests of all the other States 
are as vitally affected by these laws as 
are those of that State itre’f. 

The time has long since passed when 
one State could act without affecting the 
interests of the other States. It is ev'- 
dent that if our migratory birds are to be 
conserved, and kept from disappearing, as 
our passenger pigeon has done, we can 
io longer look to the separate States for 
the necessary legislation. This being so, 
our only hope and salvation is in the pas- 
sage, by Congress, of a national law, so 
drawn as to be applicable to the many 
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interests of North America. Through the Weeks’ Bill, 


\Vmerica to render 
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to pss the bill.—W 
varying needs of our great country, which 
cemand certain protective laws in one 
part and laws entirely d‘fferent in another, 
due to the wide spread of territory and 
te the many and varying c:imates in the 
United States. 

That such legislation was necessary for 
the preservation of bird life was admitted 

bad 

gard of State laws that many of them he 


years ago. So widespread was the disre 


came in great measure ineffective. The 
ad of the Feceral Government was, there 
fore, enlisted. In 1g00 Congress passcd 
what is known as the “Lacey Act” (Chap. 
553, laws of 1goo ). By this act the pos- 
session and the sale of game birds and 
animals brought from cre State into an- 
other, or from foreign countries, become 
subject to the laws of the importing State. 
This is of some help, but is not sufficient 
to check the market hunter who cares 
naught for law. The State of New York 
forbids the sale of native quail at any 
time of the year (Chap. 474, laws of 
1909), but it allows, upon the giving of a 
bond, the sale of quail killed in other 
States, or foreign countries, and brought 
into the State of New York. This is a 
curious commentary upon the Legislature 
of the State of New York, when it is re- 
membered that the laws of every State of 
the United, including New York, forbid 
the sale and exportation of quail ! 

Spring shooting of ducks is admittedly 
had, both for the ducks and for fall hunt- 
ing; so New York forbids the shooting of 
ducks after January roth, yet allows, upon 








the giving of a bond, the possession and 
sale of ducks shot without the State, until 
March Ist (Chap. 657, laws of Ig10). It 
is this lack of consistency in the laws, and 
the corresponding lack of interest in the 
welfare of the birds without the State, 
that we seek to corect by a Federal stat- 
ute. 

The game bird forms a very small pro- 
portion of the birds that migrate across 
the United States. Our song and insectiv- 
orous birds form the greater part of the 
migratory birds. Certain birds are differ- 
ently classed by various States; a robin 
for instance, being a “game” bird in some 
states, and being allowed to be shot, while 
in other States it is not so considered, and 
is protected as it should be. It is to such 
cases as this that we referred to above 
by the term “comprehensive.” Every 
State that permits the shooting of robins 
harms all the other States through which 
the robin migrates. It is said that every 
young robin daily eats its weight in insect 
food. When one stops to consider the rel- 
ative weight of the robin and of the in- 
sects it eats, he will readily see how much 
harm the killing of robins in one State 
does to all the other States in which the 
robin is found. 

Try as you will, you cannot get all the 
various States of the Union to work to- 
gether in perfect harmony for the protec- 
tion of migratory birds. To overcome 
this lack of uniformity in the laws of the 
several States, and with a 
serve what is left of our migratory bird 
life, now rapidly disappearing, there was 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives at Washington, on May 28, Igo9, 
“A bill to protect migratory birds of the 
United States” (H. R. 10276). This is 
known as the “Weeks Bill,’ having been 
introduced by the Hon. John W. Weeks, 
of Massachusetts; and it has been referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture, where it 
now is. 

With the introduction of this bill we 
were immediately confronted with the cry 
of its unconstitutionality. “The spirit of 
the United States Constitution demands 
that powers delegated to Congress by the 
States must be exercised w«uniformly 
throughout all the States,” argues one per- 
son, and he a good citizen, too. “The Fed- 


view to con- 
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eral Constitution is the most sacred docu- 
ment on earth, save the Bible, and any de- 
parture from its import is fraught with 
creat danger,” cries another. 

This very properly leads directly to the 
meaning of “its import,” i.e., of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

The following quotations are taken from 
some of the leading cases in the Supreme 
Court of the United States construing and 
defining the limitations and also the ex- 
tent of the Constitution. 

“The Constitution of the United States 
was ordained and established, not by the 
States in their sovereign capacity, but 
emphatically, as the Preamble of the Con- 
stitution deciares, by ‘the people of the 
United States.’ The Constitution was 
not, therefore, necessarily carved out of 
existing State sovereignties, nor a surren- 
cer of powers already existing in State 
institutions. The Constitution unavoid- 
ably deals in general language. It did 
not suit the purposes of the people, in 
framing this great charter of our liber- 
ties, to provide for minute specifications 
of its powers, or to declare the means by 
which those powers should be carried into 
effect. It was foreseen that this would be 
a perilous and difficult if not an impracti- 
cable task. It could not be foreseen what 
new changes and modifications of power 
might be indispensable to effectuate the 
general objects of the charter; and re- 
strictions and specifications, which at the 
present might seem salutary, might in the 
end prove the overthrow of the system 
itself. Hence its powers are expressed in 
general terms, leaving to the Legislature, 
from time to time, to adopt its own means 
to effectuate legitimate objects, and to 
mould and model the exercise of its pow- 
ers, as its own wisdom and the public in- 
terests should require. 

“Tt is a mistake that the Constitution 
was not designed to operate upon States 
in their corporate capacity. It is crowded 
with provisions which restrain or annul 
the sovereignty of the States in some of 
the highest branches of their preroga- 
tives. The tenth section of the first arti- 
cle contains a long list of disabilities and 
prohibitions imposed upon the States. 
Surely, when such essential portions of 
the State sovereignty are taken away, or 
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prohibited to be exercised, it cannot be 
correctly asserted that the Constitution 
does not act upon the States. And in 
these, as well as some other cases, Con- 
gress has a right to revise, amend or su- 
persede the laws which may be passed by 
state legislatures. 

“We admit, as all must admit, that the 
powers of the Government are limited, 
and that its limits are not to be transcend- 
ed. But we think the sound construction 
ef the Constitution must allow to the 
national legislation that discretion with 
respect to the means by which the powers 
it confers are to be carried into execution 
which will enable that body to perform the 
high duties assigned to it, in the manner 
most beneficial to the people. Let the end 
be legitimate, let it be within the scope of 
the Constitution, and all means which are 
“ppropriate, which are painly adapted to 
that end, which are not prohibited, but 
consist with the letter and spirit of the 
Constitution are constitutional.” 

3ut what does the Constitution itself 
say? Let us quote from it. 


PREAMBLE, 


“We, the People of the United States, 
in order to form a more perfect Union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defense, 
tromote the general welfare and secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States of 
America.” 

Article I, Section VIII, Paragraph 18, 
provides, “To make all laws which shall 
Le necessary, and proper for carrying into 
execution the foregoing powers (referring 
to those enumerated in this section), and 
all other powers vested by this Constitu- 
tion in the Government of the United 
States, or in any department or officer 
thereof.” 

John Marshall, the greatest expounder 
and construer of the Constitution, has 
said that the Constitution was an instru- 
ment for action, not a mere set of direc- 
tory or prohibitory regulations. 

The Constitution aims to promote the 
welfare not only of the present, but equal- 
ly that of posterity. The people of the 
present, therefore, are the trustees for 
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posterity of the natural and national re- 
scurces of this country. If the States in 
their individual capacity cannot guard the 
rights of posterity—and we do not mean 
the posterity of any particular State, but 
of the United States—then it is the duty 
of the Federal Government to make such 
laws as “shall be necessary and proper” 
to promote the common welfare. 

Twenty-five years ago a man of no 
means except such as he himself was 
able to earn voluntarily took upon him 
self the work of bird protection. Un- 
aided and often without money, except 
such as he was able to take from his own 
moderate earnings, he conducted the fight 
ali over the United States. Finally he 
succeeded to such an extent that he was 
able to form the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, with headquarters in 
New York, and with allied branches 
throughout the various States. Many 
states have now what is termed the “model 
bird law,” which is nothing other than the 
“Audubon Law” for the protection of 
birds. 

Looking far into the future, and seeing, 
with the States working at such cross pur- 
poses, that even their best directed indi- 
vidual efforts were being wasted, this 
friend of the birds, and no less friend of 
mankind, saw that it would not be many 
years before this country would be de- 
nuded of its bird life with the attendant 
destruction of our plant and tree life. To 
prevent such a catastrophe, this man, 
William Dutcher, to whom all honor is 
due, decided to enlist the aid of the Fed- 
eral Government. For years he fought 
and was defeated, but each time he arose, 
like Actaeus, with tenfold energy, until, 
in 1904, he met with a man who, like 
himself, thought of something more than 
the immediate present. In that year, the 
Hon. George Shiras, 3d, then a Congress- 
man, introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington a bill to estab- 
lish Federal supervision over the migra- 
tory wild fowl of the United States. 

Like all initial efforts for liberal and 
“advanced” legislation, nothing came of 
this attempt. 

Continuing the fight undismayed, Mr. 
Dutcher had a bill introduced in May, 
1909, by Hon. John W. Weeks, of Massa- 
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chusetts, having the insignificant but far- 
reaching tide, “A Bill to pretect the mi 
gratory birds of the United States.” The 
bill reads as follows: 

\ BILL. 

“To Protect Migratory Birds of the 
United States. 

“Be it enacted by the Scnate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress Assemb ed, That 
all geese, swans, brant, ducks, snipe, plov- 
er, woodcock, rail, pigeons and all other 
migratory birds which, in their Northern 
and Southern migrations, pass through or 


do not remain permanently the entire year ° 


vithin the borders of any State or terri- 
tory, shall hereafter be deemed to be with- 
in the custody and protection of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and shall 
not be destroy ed or taken contrary to reg- 
wations hereinafter provided for. 

“Sec. 2. That the Department of Agri- 
culture is hereby authorized to adopt suit- 
able regulations to give effect to the previ- 
ous section by prescribing and fixing 
closed seasons, having due regard to the 
zones of tempera‘ure, breeding habits, 
and times and line of migratory flight, 
thereby enabling the department to select 
and designate suitable districts for differ- 
ent portions of the country within which 
said closed seasons it shall not be lawful 
to shoot or by any device kill or seize and 
capture migratory birds within the pro- 
tection of this law, and by declaring pen- 
alties by fine or imprisonment, or both, for 
violations of such regulations. 

“Sec. 3. That the Department of Agri- 
culture, after the preparation of said reg- 
uiations, shall cause the same to be made 
public, and shall allow a period of three 
months in which said regulations may be 
examined and considered before final 
adoption, permitting, when deemed proper, 
public hearings thereon, and after fina 
adoption to cause same to be engrossed 
and submitted to the President of the 
United States for approval; Provided, 
however, That nothing herein contained 
shall be deemed to affect or interfere with 
the local laws of the States and territories 
for the protection of game localized with- 
in their borders, nor to prevent the States 
and territories from enacting laws and 


regulations to promote and render efficient 
the regulations of the Department ot 
\gricuiture provided under this statute.” 

The first section deals with all “migra- 
tory birds.””. How many persons who in 
the summer time have seen the robins eat 
ing the insects on their trees and plants, 
or who in the fall have hunted the plover 
or woodcock, have stopped to think of 
the many miles these birds have traveled 
since the preceding season? Has _ the 
reader ever considered that many of the 
birds coming and going travel from 1,000 
to 7,000 miles in their migrations? That 
the golden plover flies, without resting, 
from Nova Scotia to northern South 
America, a distance of 2,500 miles? Some 
birds travel from Alaska to Australia dur- 
ing their migrations ! 

The necessity of Federal protection is 
made apparent by the fact that some birds 
go south in the fal along the Atlantic 
Coast, and north in the spring by way 
of the Mississippi Valley. 

Many of the migratory birds that spend 
their winters in South America come 
North in the spring, and breed only in 
North America. During the spring mi 
grations, some, if not most of the State 
permit spring shooting of game _ birds, 
never stopping to think that this is a repe- 
tition of the story of the goose and the 
golden egg. 

The second section of the bill au- 
therizes the Department of Agriculture to 
adopt suitable regulations to give effect to 
section one. The enactment of this law 
w.ll not prevent hunting, as it specifical-y 
prov-des, in this section, that in fixing 
closed seasons there shall be had “due re- 
gard to the zones of temperature, breeding 
Labits, and limits and line of migratory 
flight.” 

It is this absence of “due regard” by the 
several States that makes it necessary, a; 
the last hope, to apply to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to protect what is the property 
not of the State but of the people of the 
United States. This can be illustrated 
by the following example: 

The waters of New York Bay are con- 
trolled partly by the State of New York 
and partly by the State of New Jersey, 
and on these waters are found many va- 
rieties of wild ducks which are strictly 
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migratory. The Staie of New York gives 
these birds reasonable spring protection, 
in order to conserve them. On the other 
hand, New Jersey gives them no protec- 
tion during migration northward, but per- 
mits them to be killed whenever they are 
found within that State! By doing so, the 
State of New Jersey is seriously damaging 
the State of New York, and the only way 
to overcome this is by having the Federal 
Government step in and establish regula- 
tions, through some delegated department, 
to provide the necessary protection for 
these birds, which, while they do not 
wholly belong to either State, are yet val- 
uable assets of both. 

In section three there is a proviso that 
the Department of Agriculture shall do 
nothing to “affect or interfere with the 
local laws of states and territories for the 
protection of game localized within their 
borders.” 

It is admitted that there is nothing in 
the Constitution relating to migratory 
birds, or authorizing legislation such as is 
here proposed; but on the other hand 
there is nothing prohibiting it. One of 
the reasons for the enactment of the Con- 
stitution was “to promote the general wel- 


fare.” Surely no one is so blind as to 
maintain that this does not refer to the 
welfare of posterity as much as to our 
own, 


Now, wherein can the general we'fare 
be promoted by this legislation? 

Wells W. Cooke, in his valuable bulle- 
tin on the migration of shore birds, issued 
by the Department of Agriculture (Bulle- 
tin No. 35—Oct. 6, 1910), says: 

“There are excellent reasons for pro- 
tecting and preserving the shore birds. 
Some of them, especially the several kinds 
of plovers, perform important service in 
destroying noxious insects. The flesh of 
many of them, even of the smaller kinds, 
has a high food value, and some of the 
larger species—the upland, golden and 
black-bellied plovers, and the curlews— 
were in the times of their abundance im- 
portant articles of diet. Their pursuit 


for sport, when they are shot over de- 
coys, demands a high degree of skill, and 
is a favorite pastime of many hunters. 
Nor should the esthetic side of the ques- 
tion be ignored. The graceful forms and 
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..oiions of these birds, as they feed on 
the edge of the breakers, are an interest- 
ing sight to thousands of seashore visitors. 
lhe silencing of their melodious calls 
would be a loss to every lover of nature. 
Finally it may be said in their favor that 
not one of the shore birds ever does any 
1arm, while many have proved of great 
value to agricu.ture. Their accounts have 
only a credit side.” 

One of the most instructive—and no 
less interest:ng—books written on the sub- 
ject of birds is that of Mr. Edward Howe 
Forbush, ornithologist of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Agriculture—which 
can be had by writing to the State Board 
at Boston. It is entitled, “Useful Birds 
and Their Protection.” It is a book writ- 
ten in popular language, easily under- 
tood, instructive and interesting. Mr. 
l‘orbush shows what value the various 
song and non-song birds are to humanity. 
A very small proportion of these birds 
are non-migratory. 

In speaking of their value to man, Mr. 
Forbush gives many instances of what 
the birds do with regard to the insects 
that destroy the crops, plants and trees. 
He says, “Professor Beal (of the Depart- 
went of Agriculture) found in the stom- 
ach of a yellow-billed cuckoo 250 Amer- 
ican tent caterpillars. Two flickers were 
found to have eaten, respectively, 3,000 
and 5,000 ants. Professor Hadley found 
500 mosquitoes in a nighthawk’s stomach.” 

“Dr. Judd gives an account of the feed- 
ing of some young house wrens by the 
mother bird alone. These young wrens 
were about three-fourths grown, and were 
visited 110 times in four hours and thirty- 
seven minutes. They were fed during this 
time III insects and spiders.” 

In some ef the States through which it 
migrates, the robin is regarded as a 
“game” bird. What this bird can do in 
preserving the crops is shown by the fol- 
lowing incident, taken from Forbush: 
“Mr. Charles W. Nash fed a young robin 
from fifty to seventy cutworms and earth 
worms in a day, for fifteen days. While 
experimenting to see how many cutworms 
the bird would eat in a day, he fed it 
five and one-half ounces of this food, or 
165 cutworms. As the robin weighed but 
3 ounces in the morning, it must have 
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eaten, during the day, a quantity one and 
five-sixths times its own weight.” 

The utilitarian side has not been touched 
upon. If the game birds are wiped out 
of existence, how will the vast industries 
in guns, ammunition and other things used 
by and necessary to hunters continue to 
exist? And what a !oss will result to the 
railroads and hotels which now carry and 
feed the hunters, who are counted by the 
thousands, and to the farmers who lease 
the hunting rights on their lands. 

That some general and comprehensive 
plan of protection is necessary is shown 
hy the results in the various legislatures 
during the year 1909. The following ap- 
pears on page I2 in the report by Dr. T. 
S. Palmer and others, issued by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, on the “Prog- 
ress of Game Protection in 1909.” (Cir- 
cular No. 73, issued May 21, 1909.) 

“The protection of non-game birds made 
notable progress during the year. Favor- 
able legislation was enacted in a number 
of States, including the adoption of the 
‘model law’ by North Dakota and Okla- 
homa, and the strengthening of the non- 
game bird law and the passage of a bird 
cay law in California; other protection 
was extended by Idaho, Montana and 
Nebraska to a number of species thereto- 
fore unprotected. On the other hend, 
protection was removed from certa‘n ben- 
ficial birds by Ilinois, New Mexico, Ok- 
iahoma, Pennsylvania, Utah and West 
Virginia.” 

The need of protection is admitted; yet 
we find certain States passing laws re- 
moving protection from certain birds. 

It is evident that legislation which will 
serve the needs of the country as a whole 
can only be effected through Congres- 
sional action. There need be no fear of 
blind action, or action detrimental to any 
particular State or portion of a State. In 
the Department of Agriculture there are 
persons studying questions relative to pro- 
tection as well as to conservation, the con- 
ditions and the needs of every locality 
Leing carefully considered. Through this 
department, sane and proper regulations 
can be formu/ated and carried out, so that 
the entire country may reap the utmost 
benefit from our natural, and what ought 
to be national resources. No one State can 


e e : 
is of relatively recent date. 


nor has formulated for all the States con 
sistent and intelligent legislation on this 
important subject. Such legislation must 
be predicted upon extensive research into 
the breeding habits and distribution of the 
birds—where they spend the summer, 
whither they retire in winter, and when 
and by what routes they migrate. This is 
especially important with regard to game 
birds, as none of these questions seems to 
be considered by the various States in cre- 
ating close seasons. It is evident, thcre- 
fore, that no one State has a department 
competent to initiate such legislation. 

The study of the value of our bird life 
Individuals 
have been slow to recognize that value, 
and much educational work must be done 
before it is appreciated by the general 
public. 

The States need not fear an invas‘on 
of their rights by the proposed legislation. 
They should, one and all, rather recognize 
that such legislation would be of assist- 
ance to them in carrying out their local 
protective laws. Game protection has al- 
ready been taken up by the Department 
of Agriculture, and has been placed under 
the charge of Dr. T. S. Palmer, of the 
Biological Survey, one of the ablest and 
most prominent of bird lovers in the 
United States. 

In the past, State governments have 
been, and they still are, assisted by the 
strong hand of the Federal Government in 
enforcing game legislation. If the Siates 
have been willing to take that assistance 
in the past, they assuredly should not be 
unwilling to accept it in the future. 

In American agricu!ture, horticulture 
and forestry we have corporate interests 
representing millions, and in one instance 
a billion of dollars. We seek by legisla- 
tion, both Federal and State, to protect 
the “genera! welfare” in this regard. 

Vastly greater than all others are the 
interests and the capital represented by 
that class included in the generic term 
“farmer’—our most independent class. 
And yet, eliminate our bird life and the 
Iarmer will not stand a ghost of a show 
against that vast destroying army of cater- 
pillars, plant-lice, scale, insects, etc., that 
in one day can march across a field and 
leave in its train nothing but destruction. 
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The migratory birds are also great con- 
sumers of weed seeds, in spring, fall and 
winter. 

We read of “bumper crops” running 
into the “billions of dollars.” Has any 
reader stopped to consider whence came 
these bumper crops, and how essential to 
them have been the birds? 

In his annual address (1909) to the 
National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties, Mr. Dutcher says: “To help us real- 
ize the importance of the conservation of 
wild life, let us for a moment consider 
the interests involved. No one can deny 
that the foundation of the wealth of this 
country is its agriculture and forestry. In 
just the measure that these industries are 
injured is the wealth of the country di- 
minished. The last census (1900) gives 
the number of farms in the United States 
as 5,739,657, with an acreage of 841,201.- 
506. Every acre harbors swarms of in- 
sects and rodent pests that destroy crops, 
entailing enormous losses, amounting to 
over one million dollars yearly.” 

3ut let us return to the pending legisla- 
tion. In addition to the possible question 
of its constitutionality, some objection has 
been made to the second section of the 
bill because it de'egates legislative powers 
to a cabinet officer, or to a department of 
government, when Congress has the sole 
power to legislate. 

That Congress cannot delegate original 
legislative powers is a principle universal- 
ly recognized. It does not, in any real 
sense, invest the Department of Agricul- 
ture with the power of original legislation. 
Legislative power will have been exer- 
cised when Congress passes the Weeks 
Bill. What the department will have to 
do is to make regulations in detail for the 
execution of an act of Congress. It will 
not be the maker of law, but merely the 
agent of the law-making power. 

The governors of the Camp Fire Club 
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of America, in order more effectively to 
carry out one of the constitutional provi- 
sions for which the club was incorporated, 
uamely, “the preservation of our wild 
life,” appointed from its members a “Com- 
mittee on game protection legislation and 
preserves.” Among the several matters 
taken up by this committee w.s the 
“Weeks Billi.” Correspondence wa: car 
ried on with over 200 hunting and fishing 
clubs throughout the United States and 
Canada, as well as with many asoscia- 
tions and individuals engaged in the work 
ot conservation. With a very few excep- 
tions the replies have been favorable to 
this legislation, and some letters from 
Canada contained the request that when 
this bill became a law in the United States 
the work shou!'d be taken up in Canada. 

Hunters, or rather spoitsmen, nced 
have no fear that the legislation proposed 
will take away their legitimate sport. It 
will tend to have a contrary effect, as it 
will stop the killing and selling of game 
by the pot and market-hunters. It will 
tend to increase the game, because the 
regulations to be issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will be based upon 
the “breeding habits, and times and line 
of migratory flight.” The bill specifically 
exempts from its provisions all game local- 
ized within the borders of any particular 
state. 

This matter is of individual interest to 
every good citizen. It affects the “cost of 
living” very materially! Every sportsman 
in the United States should write to his 
representative in Congress, and urge him 
to vote for the passage of this bill. 

With the passage of the “Weeks Bill,” 
a law will be enacted that will effect a per- 
manent increase in the wealth of the na- 
tion, of the State and of the citizen, and in 
the pleasure of all sportsmen. 

Who is there left to grumble? You may 
rest assured the birds will not. 











WILD TURKEY HUNTING 


MATCHING YOUR SKILL AND WOODCRAFT AGAINST THE GREATEST OF 


AMERICAN 


GAME BIRDS 


BY WILLIAM ARTHUR BABSON 


OT only have 
the great 
flocks of 
turkeys which 
formerly in- 
habited the 
forested areas 
from Florida 
to Ontario 
dwindled to a 
beggarly rem- 
nant, but their 


wild 





range, ever 
gradually narrowing, is now confined to 
a few isolated localities whose natural 
advantages and remoteness have made for 
the survivors a haven of refuge. The 
turkey, unlike the Virginia deer and black 


bear, has been. unable to thrive in prox- 


imity to man, because, always eagerly 
sought after, it possesses, like other gal- 
linaceous birds, the fatal weakness of 


being easily trapped. It has also fallen a 


victim to illegitimate hunting practices 
such as baiting and roosting, perhaps 
more than any other game bird. Turkeys 


have been exterminated from the north- 
eastern and middle State, although a very 


few may still lurk in secluded parts of 


Pennsylvania. Thirty years ago, they 
were not uncommon in the woods of 
Ontario, Michigan, and Wisconsin; to- 


day, a persistent hunter, if well directed, 
might find a track or perchance catch a 
fleeting glimpse of a vanishing survivor 
of the old-time hosts. Although still 
fairly common in the southwest, a com- 
paratively few turkeys remain throughout 
Virginia, Georgia and the Carolinas. 
Even in Florida, where not many 
years ago the birds were generally dis- 
tributed over the State, their range has 
contracted to such an extent that only in 


so 





the central and southern intericr they are 
now sufficiently abundant to become a 
¢egitimate object of pursuit. 

If hunted by fair methods the chase of 
the wild turkey offers the very highest 
quality of sport. At all times, wonder- 
fully keen-eved and alert, 
ous object in cover, quick to detect the 


an inconspicu 


slightest noise, strong of wing and pos 
sessed of a sturdy pair of legs, an old gob 
bler I believe to be more d:fficult to still 
hunt than our antlered 
While a deer relies primarily on its nose 
to warn of approaching danger, this may 


any of game. 


often be discounted by a careful observ- 
ance of the wind. 
a keener eye than the deer, especially in 
differentiating a motionless object from 
This, coupled with the 


The turkey possesses 


its surroundings. 
fact that its size and protective colora- 
tion make a much less conspicucus ob- 
ject in the landscape, while its long thin 
neck reach the protecting 
shrubbery for a quick survey, renders 
most difficult its pursuit by the still hunter. 
Especia'ly is this true of parts of Florida 
where I have hunted. The Great Cypress 
Swamp extending from the west coast to 
the Everg!ades contains many “pine isl- 
presuim- 


can above 


ands,” or “highlands,” so called, 
ably, because they are a foot higher than 
the partially submerged cypress growth 
them. islands are 

wooded, by 


surrounding These 
flat, 
thick palmetto just high enough to con- 
ceal a flock of turkeys and yet low enough 
to hali a mile away to 
their sharp eyes. I never even one 
in those p:ne woods, although the birds 
fed there regularly; so after several days 
of failure, gave it up as a hopeless task 


sparsely and covered 


disclose a man 


Saw 


and hunted the edges of the cypress in 
early morning and late afternoon, where 














“WE HAD A PRETTY GOOD LOAD TO CARRY THREE MILES” 
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the underbrush was higher, less noisy, 
and afforded me good protection. Almost 
every day I saw turkeys but they always 
spied me first. It was generally a sudden 
roar of wings, fo'lowed by a quick snap- 


shot at a great bronze body beating 
through the cypress. I used a modified 


choke bore and comparatively small shot, 
always, if possible, drawing well forward 
to reach the head or neck. Two or three 
pellets in the neck will drop a gobbler 
which might carry away half a dozen 
I can recall with cha-* 
ve held 


BB's in the body. 
grin several occasions when I haz 
right on the body of a flushed 
and watched him tumble headlong into 
the swamp with a broken wing only to 


gobbler 


escape with the speed of a greyhound. 
The fatal weakness of the w:ld turkey 
has always been its stupidity on the roost, 
and in eluding traps and baited blinds. 
When perched high in the branches of a 
pine, enshrouded in the twilight of even 
ing or early morning, even a wise o!d hen 
seems to feel sufficiently protected, yet she 
can generally be approached even before 
darkness arrives and potted while sitfing 
there on the limb. The birds fly up jus 
after sundown with surprising regularity, 
and to settle, fall easy 
prey later in the evening or early the fol- 
lowing morning. Roosting is not an ex- 
citing sport, nor is it a sportsmanlike prac- 


once allowed an 


tice. It seems almost inconceivable that a 
flock of such timid and wary birds will 
come regularly every morning or evening 
right up to a blind baited with corn or 
peas, listen there to the roar of villainous 
saltpetre, stricken in all 
directions, leaving behind one or more of 


scatter panic 
their number struggling on the ground, 
and then return the very next day to re- 
peat the experience. Mr. Gobbler may be 
a fine, handsome fellow with a melodious 
voice, but twenty-four hours seems to be 
just about the length of his memory. I 
will confess in early hunting days to more 
than once having shot turkeys from a 
blind, although in mitigation of damages 
will add that a rifle was used for the pur- 


pose. A more thrilling sight I shall never 


experience than when, after waiting all 
day, I watched nine superb gobblers with 
snaky black nets outstretched and hang- 
beards 


ing approach at a quick step 
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where | sat 


through the open forest to 
concealed. Four of that flock were killed 
on different days at that same blind, al 
though the others kept on coming just as 
if nothing had happened. 
Another method of 
perhaps a short step higher in sportsman- 


hunting turkeys, 


ship, because requiring a more intimate 
knowledge of their habits, is to ambush 
them on their feeding grounds. Né 
lar blind, or bait, is used but any natural 
fallen stump bush 
purpose. In southeastern 
feed in winter on pin-oak 


reeu- 


as a tree, or 
this 


they 


cover 
Serves 
Georgia, 
acorns and, when plentiful, prefer them to 
corn. <A flock down in the 
morning will often follow a regular feed 


on flying 
ing route under the scattered cak trees, 
enough to scratch 
for 
hours, 


stopping at each long 
To lie in wait 
for 


up the fallen acorns. 
them thus, 
“frozen” to the ground in a cramped posi- 


watching often 


tion, perhaps missing the birds entirely, 
perchance catching a glimpse of them too 


far away, are conditions which combine 
to make a rather unattractive form of 
spert. But when one has judged (or 


guessed) correctly and the flock actually 
does feed right up to his 
singularity satisfying reward of patience 


tree, it is a 


to rise up suddenly out of the shubbery 
and crumple up a coup!e of old gobblers 
as they stretch their legs to escape. 

For such hunting, however, the birds 
should not only be numerous and rarely 
disturbed, but one must possess a thorough 
knowledge the of their 
daily feeding range. 

I have never had the opportunity of 
coursing turkeys with horses and dogs as 
plains 


of topography 


it is practiced in the open grassy 


of Texas. From all accounts such hunt 
ing must be 
attractive. Neither have | 


in a tracking snow; but I have still hunted 


singularly exhilarating and 
followed them 


them by following their scratches in the 
sandy soil of the Southern pine woods, and 
such sport is of the very highest quality. 
years the month of 
February in the big forests and swamps 


Some ago, I 


spent 


along Red Bird Creek, a tributary of 
the Ogeechee River in Georgia. Oc 
casional sordid hovels, with half naked 


picanninies, chickens, pigs and dogs liv 


ing peacefully together in intimate re 
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*“———— WOULD WEIGH TWENTY POUNDS FULL” 


lationship, were the only habitations in an 
otherwise wild and primitive region. Both 
deer and turkey were fairly plentiful but 
it was the latter that I particularly sought 
and it was Uncle Tenney Adams, a gray- 
haired old negro, who gave me the first 
introduction. 

Uncle Tenney is a unique character ; be- 
sides being a religious fanatic, he rather 
illogically believes most implictly in ghosts 
and spirts. After some effort, I succeeded 
in explaining that I did not care to roost 
or bait the birds, but to follow them on 
foot over the feeding grounds. Immediate- 
ly every swamp in the neighborhood be- 
came haunted by some strange creature 
dangerous to human life. One stretch of 
dark, tangled woodland harbored the 
“black devil’; and to face this devil would 
always cost me just three dollars a day. 
Another swamp was inhabited by a “ghost 
deer.” After some argument the old man 
admitted that the deer was less dangerous 





than the devil and so we fixed the risk at 
two dollars per day in that swamp. There 
were others of comparative safety where 
his services were worth but one dollar 
per day and yet still one terrible spot 
which nothing would induce him to en- 
ter. Subsequently, I discovered that the 
dangerous places always contained the 
most turkeys. Just after daylight one 
bright morning, we started in to hunt. The 
birds were evidently traveling in good- 
sized flocks for we could easily follow their 
broad feeding trail of deep scratches or 
scoopings in the carpet of pine needles. 
Uncle Tenney examined these markings 
most minutely on his hands and knees 
but pronounced them two days old. To- 
wards noon, we reached a spot where the 
pine woods were flanked by a big cypress 
swamp or “head” and, having found no 
fresh sign, the old man stopped, removed 
from his mouth a well-chewed quid of 
tobacco, rolled it into a ball and perched 
it carefully behind his ear. This, he 
solemnly remarked would act as a charm. 
Then producing a blackened pipe stem, 
he made three sharp yelps—the yelps 
of a turkey hen. We listened a moment 
in breathless silence. I could hear nothing 
but the usual sighing of the wind through 
millions of pine needles, but his expansive 
face suddenly re!axed and pointing off to 
the right he whispered, “Did yo’ hear dat 
cluck, suh?” At once, I understood the 
purpose of his call. It was not to attract 
a gobbler, for the mating season had not 
yet arrived, but merely to coax some fool- 
ish young hen perchance scattered from 
the others to respond by a cluck and thus 
betray their whereabouts. 

For half a mile we worked quietly along 
the edge of the wood, traveling noiselessly 
on the damp, loamy stretch separating the 
dry pine from the submerged cypress, to 
where the flock had roosted the previous 
evening. No mistaking the place—a dozen 
separate trails led straight from the pine 
woods to the water’s edge and suddenly 
stopped. It was the spot where our birds 
flew up to roost; while a few yards be- 
yond an equal number of tracks deeply 
implanted, indicated where they flew down 
in the morning. These led straight to 
the pine woods and the deep toe imprints 
st‘ contained a little water, not yet dried 











“I WILL CONFESS TO HAVING 


HUNTED TURKEYS 





RIFLE 


FROM A BLIND—BUT A WAS 


USED FOR THE PURPOSE” 


by the sun. Thus we had the history 
of that flock from sunset until dawn, be- 
fore our very eyes written in the soil, 
which makes no mistakes. It was only a 
few rods into the woods to where the first 
scratching was done under a pin oak tree. 
As the loosely turned soil was still damp 
our birds could not be far ahead. Trail- 
ing a flock of feeding turkeys in cover 
is a different proposition from stalking 
a large animal, like a moose or deer, for 
one never knows exactly where the birds 
actually are, and he is almost certain to 
be seen by them first. For nearly half 
a mile we followed that broad trail on 
hands and knees, constantly stopping to 
peer into the bushes or listen for the noise 
of scratching feet ahead. Every slight 
sound gave me a quick spasm of heart 
disease. Suddenly we were among them, 
a sharp “put,” “put,” followed by a flap- 


ping of mottled fans and a noble gobbler 
flushed from the bushes on the right. I 
drew on the base of his neck and saw him 
crumple up, when, on all sides of us with 
a noise like thunder, a dozen or more rose 
in quick succession. I cut down a hen 
with the second and, while picking her up 
two more flushed almost at my feet, but the 
gun was empty. The old darky had not 
been idle either. Two hundred yards 
away in a pine top, he had marked down 
a hen. Perched there like a statue, she 
was watching us intently. So, leaving him 
to fix her attention, I made a detour and 
by good luck broke her wing after miss- 
ing her with the first barrel. This bird 
became so rattled and confused by her fall 
that strangely enough she forgot the use 
of those long shanks, for, after running 
a few yards, dove into a clump of bushes 
and squatted, where I promptly pounced 
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on her. For several seconds thereafter 


that bird was all legs, neck and wings. 
Well, we had a pretty good load to carry 
three miles. Tenney said the gobbler 
would weigh twenty pounds full. I said 
twenty-two, but before I had carried 
him half the distance he weighed at least 
forty. 

Calling turkeys in the mating season 
by imitating the hen’s yelp requires in- 
finite patience, skill and a thorough under- 
standing of turkey habits. By this, I 
mean calling the gobblers and not yelping 
up a scattered flock of fledglings in the 
early morning. Some sportsmen have 
condemned the practice in that it takes an 
unfair advantage of the amorous bird, but 
with all due respect to their scruples, I 
believe that it should rank as a legitimate 
form of sport because so difficult. Few 


become proficient, and many sportsmen 
never even attempt to actually do the call- 
ing themselves, but leave it to an ex- 
perienced guide. Last winter, I camped 
in the Great Cypress Swamp at the edge 
of the Everglades, a wild and rarely hunt- 
ed region. Turkeys were plentiful and 
commenced gobbling about February 2oth. 
Every morning one or more, about sun- 
rise, could be heard within a mile of camp. 
On such occasions, I generally hurried 
ahead as fast as possible in the direction 
of the call to within a few hundred yards 
of the spot, endeavoring to secure a good 
hiding place before the bird left his roost, 
A turkey will generally stand on his perch 
and gobble several times before flying 
down and then strut and gobble upon 
alighting. A few low yelps on the pipe 
stem would always be answered immedi- 
ately, sometimes by a series of gobbles in 
quick succession. For one camping in the 
heart of the Big Cypress Swamp of Flor- 
ida there is always an indescribable charm 
in watching the break of day. The air 
feels warm and heavy, impregnated with 
perfumery of the semi-tropical forest. 
Barred owls hoot from all directions, 
while here and there a great heron dis- 
turbed on the roost utters a series of blood 
curdling “squanks.” Gradually the cypress 
heads loom up out of the darkness—weird 
ghost-like trunks with naked branches, 
fantastically festooned with air plants, 
shrouded with hanging moss. An atmos- 


phere of mystery surrounds that swamp of 
ooze and stagnant water, where the sun 
never penetrates and where strange creat- 
ures of the forest dwell. It is there among 
the shadows that the alligators lie lurking 
for some careless fawn at the water's edge. 
Moccasins lie coiled among the damp 
water plants; panther and bob-cat skulk 
among the bushes, while overhead, birds 
of beautiful plumage build their nests. 

As the first rosy glow tinges the east 
ern horizon, the clamor of bird voices 
increases. Strange cries mingle in a dis- 
cordant chorus. Soon one can see the 
early risers of the day flying like shadowy 
spectres in the dim light. Bitterns, water 
turkeys, and herons of several species, the 
rare plume bird and scarlet ibis flap lazily 
overhead. Sunrise is fast approaching 
now and you listen more intently to the 
strange noises of the swamp. Ah! There 
it is at last, loud and clear the gobble of 
a wild turkey half a mile away. He is 
in the big clump of pine at the water's 
edge. You hasten forward, guided by the 
occasional summons, and after concealing 
yourself behind an old cabbage palm 
stump, imitate the hen’s yelp. Yes, he 
answered well—instinctively you cock the 
gun—vour eyes try to bore holes in the 
bushes for a glimpse of that big fan-like 
tail and trailing wings. Let us try an- 
other low, seductive yelp. Instantly the 
answer comes back, loud, metallic and 
only one hundred and fifty yards away. 
He is surely coming closer and closer. 
You wonder if it is not the same old fel 
low that escaped the previous day. Recol 
lections of moose-calling flit through the 
memory, and you conclude that, after all, 
turkeys are far easier to deceive. Now 
you can hear a rattle of quills as he struts 
and scrapes his wings after every answer. 
Perchance, if listening closely, you will 
detect a low booming sound. Again, just 
one low call—twenty yards more and he 
will come into view in the open glade 
ahead. So get ready to shoot. But he 
never came one step nearer, and never 
made one answer after that last tripple 
gobble. Fifteen minutes later you get up 
with legs cramped and numb and walk 
over for a look at his tracks. Yes, there 
they are, just fifty paces away, and right 
beside them in utter astonishment and 
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chagrin you behold—those of a real hen. 
Fooled again! You walk back to camp 
feeling a bit glum, consoled perhaps by 
the thought that your yelping was not at 
fault ; but—without that turkey. At lunch 
time you commence to wonder whether, 
after all, you did not make a mistake in 
tactics, whether, when he ceased answer- 
ing you should not have crawled ahead 
and at least had a glimpse of him and 
perhaps a chance shot at long range. 
There are half a dozen old gobblers in 
Florida which have played similar shabby 
tricks on me. If the hen had been else- 


where, or my hiding place better concealed, 
or the yelp more natural, he might have 
perhaps—for 


come, perhaps—yes, very 
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often when every condition has been faith- 
fully performed, at the critical moment he 
suddenly vanishes like a shadowy spectre 
without noise or warning. But sometimes 
he will march bravely right up to the 
ambush. With tail erect and wings scrap- 
ing the ground, with wattles swollen and 
red, puffing, strutting, quivering with 
ardor and pride, he comes like a ship of 
state, gorgeous in irridescent bronze and 
gold. "es, it was too bad to shoot him 
down. Perhaps it made you feel a bit 
uncomfortable, but—what a spectacle !— 
The sight of watching his approach—it 
was grand—something to recollect on win- 
ter nights before the fireside. Truly, he is 
the king of American Game Birds! 





GREAT SNAKES! 


MR. EZRA BOGGS TRIES TO START SOMETHING 


WITH AN ANACONDA, BUT 





NEVER, AGAIN! 


BY NORMAN H. CROWELL 


the Dog Gulch 
Emporium, Mr. 


Hennery Sanders 
had just advanced 
the opinion that 
he was afraid of 
absolutely noth- 
ing on the face 
of the earth but 
snakes. Snakes, 
he said, always 
threw him into a 
cold perspiration 





which was speedily followed up by an 
uncontrollable forward motion of the legs. 





It was amazing how fast a large snake 
would make him travel. 

With this preliminary, Mr. Sanders 
quietly arranged his lower limbs affec- 
tionately about each other and prepared 
to spring his main narrative. He was 
just clearing his throat with this idea 
fixedly in view when old Eph Smith’s feet 
came down on the floor in a manner that 
drew instant attention. 

“You're right, Hen!” ejaculated Eph, 
forcefully, “snakes is pests! I’ve no 
hankering for the critters myself, either. 
When a feller once contracts a hostyle 
enthusiasm for snakes, it’s going to stick 
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to him for life. There was Ike Pendle- 
ton. He used to brag about loving snakes 
like they was brothers until he begun see- 
ing ‘em playing tag on the ceiling of his 
bedroom. That beat Ike and he hain't 
dared to smell liquor since!” 

Eph allowed himself the minutest ex- 
cuse of a pause before resuming. 

“One time down on the Bar-B ranch 
we had a tenderfoot drop in and begin 
tellin’ us all about snakes. He was a 
perfesser of snakology back East, and he 
let on as how we pore ignorant cow- 
wrestlers didn’t onderstand snakes no- 
how. He said snakes was our friends 
and we needn't be scared at ‘em. That 
evening Bill Hintges coiled up his hair 
lariat and draped it on the snake per- 
fesser’'s chest when he was asleep. In 
about ten minutes he woke up with a 
yell and went through the side of that 
tent like a ten-inch shell, and we run him 
four mile before we got it explained to 
him. It was a mean trick, of course, but 
3i1]———”’ 

Eph halted lamely and turned a lovely 
pink as he observed a thin layer of frigid 
disdain steal over the stern countenance 
of Uncle Ezra Boggs. Then, seeing that 
the look gave no sign of dissipating, Eph 
clapped his pipe into his mouth and hid 
himself behind friendly banks of smoke. 
After a moment Uncle Ezra seized him- 
self firmly by the whiskers and_ re- 
marked: 

“The biggest snake I ever seen was 
painted on a canvas in front of a circus 
tent. It was fiery red and looked to be 
about eighty-seven foot long. There was 
four fellers all wrapped up in its folds 
trying to keep the critter from swallerin’ 
a young ladye in blue tights. That snake 
was so big I was afraid to go inside and 
look at it. No telling when a reptile 
like that will break out, and I played 
safe.” 

Boggs took a moment in which to se- 
cure a firmer grasp of his whiskers. 

“After that there was years and years 
when no man could hire me to mix with 
a snake on terms of familiarity. But I 
had to do it once to accommodate a lady 
in distress. I feel perfectly safe in tell- 
ing you it was the last time. I won’t do 
it again—not for a sewing-bee of ladies, 


no sir! Any man who has been up against 
what I have and got out alive has hoss 
sense enough to know when he's got 
a-plenty. I’m through with snakes. 

“Me and Bill Fikes went over to Yucca 
one night to see the Mastodon Minstrels. 
The Mastodons was the real thing in the 
tar-face line of talent, and we was en 
joying the performance immense—Bill, 
especial. Never knew a man who liked 
to hear a big coon beller any better than 
my old pardner did. 

“Along in the evening a feller came out 
on the stage and handed out the informa 
tion that the Mastodons was going to 
spring a pleasant little surprise on us. He 
said that they had the incomparable good 
fortune to secure the celebrated Madame 
Susette de Skipparino and her wonderful 
pets. Madame Susette was to be the next 


disclosure on the program. Classic pos 
tures, he called it, whatever that is. 

“They rung down the curtain and we 
could hear ‘em dragging something heavy 
onto the stage. Feller in front of me 
offered to bet it was a Shetland pony, 
but another man said he positively knew 
it was an ostrich. They was both of ‘em 
fools. 

“When the curtain went up there was 
Madame Susette standing in the middle 
of the stage looking as if her wash was 
out on the line and she hadn't had time 
to reach it. However, she had a nice 
striped pianner cover tied around her by 
a bed-cord and we felt reasonable safe. 
After passing us a few rattling good bows, 
she remarks that she will have the great 
pleasure in introducing us to her darling 
Alphonse. She went across to a _ big 
packing case and tapped on it with her 
knuckles. 

“It’s a pet pig!’ says Bill, in a whisper 
you could hear all over the house. 
“*You're crazy—it’s a badger!’ says a 
man beside Bill. 

“But it wasn’t. It was an anacondy. 
‘What?’ Why, that’s a snake—a regular 
old man-eating lallypalooser of a reptyle 
about twenty-seven foot long and bigger 
around than a smoked ham. The lady 
was pretty husky, but it was all she could 
do to drag Alphonse out of the box and 
string him out across the stage. Then 
she dusted off her hands real dainty and 
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howed some more. While she was doing 
this, Alphonse puckered up in the middle 
like a big horse-shoe and the lady skipped 
under the loop a time or two to show 
her familiarity with him. 

“While Alphonse was bent up like a 
big croquet wicket, the lady walked down 
toward us and begun telling us how she 
first met her darling and how much she 
loved him, etcetry. While she was talk- 
ing, I happened to see a big nigger slip 
a wad of something into Alphonse’s 
mouth. Alphonse looked some surprised 
but clamped down on it for keeps. Then 
I see a big tear start down the nigh side 
of his face, and I was just nudging Bill 
when the anacondy turned a triple somer- 
sault in mid-air. 

He come down on the stage with a jar 
that made the lamps flicker, and Madame 
Susette let go a yell that was no imitation, 
I tell ye. Before she could yell again, 

















“WIPED UP THE STAGE WITH ME AND 
DUSTED IT OFF WITH BILL” 


Alphonse had wrapped himself about her 
waist and she threw her arms out toward 
me and Bill and yelled for help. With- 
out waiting to think, both us idiots 
jumped onto the stage and sparred for an 
opening. 

“Grab him by the neck!’ said the 
lady. 

“We both grabbed and missed, but I 
blacked Bill’s eye by mistake as he went 
by. On the third trial I managed to get 
a half-Nelson on Alphonse’s wind-pipe, 
and while he was getting over his sur- 
prise, Bill fell onto his tail and froze 
to it like a bearstrap. The next thing I 


"recollect is meeting Bill up overhead 


somewhere and feeling him kick me twice 
in the back. Then that anacondy wiped 
up the stage with me and dusted it off 
with Bill, using the lady as a pivot. 

After about a year we heard cheering, 
and we calculated the lady had got loose 
or the opera house had caved in. We was 
ready to quit and call it a draw but Al- 
phonse had just woke up to his opportuni- 
ty in life. If anyone ever invites you to 
grab a anacondy by the neck, send in your 
regrets quick. It'll save a heap of dis- 
comfort and remorse. Handling that snake 
was about as tame and uninteresting as 
wrestling a rotary snowplough with both 
hands in a sling. 

“After me and Bill had been reduced to 
a thin paste, Madame Susette got a sack 
over Alphonse’s features, and he quit work 
for the day, thinking it was bedtime. It 
turned out that the nigger had treated 
Alphonse to a big dose of red pepper 
because the lady had refused to elope with 
him. 

“Next day the papers told about how 
we had risked our lives in a heroic en- 
deavor to rescue a lady from certain 
death, and we felt mighty sore and proud. 
But the next time I’ll stay and let the 
other cowards tackle the snake. I have 
wrestled my last anacondy !” 

At this point Uncle Ezra was seized 
by a sudden fit of hiccoughs,and follow- 
ing a suggestion to take nine swallows 
of something, he assisted himself to a big 
dipper of cider. To make certain of it, 
he repeated the dose and, after smacking 
his lips once or twice, buttoned up his coat 
and went out of the door. 














INCE the middle of the seventeenth 

century, Moose Factory has been the 

headquarters on the Bay of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. To it, therefore, at- 
taches a peculiar romance—the romance 
of the ancient site of that most romantic 
of enterprises, the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. And of late, among sportsmen its 
charm has been spread broadcast and en- 
hanced by Stewart Edward White's “Con- 
juror’s House” and “The Silent Places.” 
Therefore, like many others, for years I 
sought to go there, and I offer this plain 
tale of my recent trip in the hope that it 
will interest the many woodsmen who 
hope to make the trip, or would know 
what it is like. 

To those who have traveled in the real 
North woods, in the Hudson’s Bay coun- 
try where lumbering is unknown and the 
life of beast and man goes on as it has 
for centuries, to these fortunate ones I 
need not speak of the peculiar romance 
and charm of this country. To them is 
known that weird and ever-present under- 
tone of the icy grip of winter in the soft 
summer woods; to them is known the tn- 
terest of traveling and camping with true 
woods Indians who live, not as govern- 
ment pensioners on reservations, but earn 
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tneir living in a hard country by exercis 
ing their peculiar native talents as trap 
pers, hunters and voyageurs. But to 
those woodsmen who know but the more 
gentle woods of our own Northern bound- 
ary, I want to say: “Go Far North, for 
there you will get the real wilderness 
which every true woodsman wishes to 
see.” Yet one need not be a competent 
voyageur to make the trip to Moose 
Factory. Any man or woman_ prop- 
erly equipped who can _ sit still in 
a canoe and sleep in a tent can safe 
ly do it. But the tyro will not see the 
country; he will merely be taken through 
it like a bag of flour, for the In 
dian tells the tyro few facts of wood lore. 
Se if you would know the wilderness by 
first sight, serve your apprenticeship under 
good guides, and then maybe you will win 
the admiration of some Ojibway or Cree 
by giving him a point or two at his own 
game. Then and, in my experience, then 
only, will he consider you worihy of be- 
ing told facts about the woods. 
Having decided to make the trip, my 
first care was to write my friend, Mr. 
Dickinson, manager for the H. B. C., at 
Missanaibie, asking him to let me have 
an 18-foot “Peterborough” and two 
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Indians, sending him also the grub list 
and list of sundries which I wanted from 
his company. My next care was to or- 
ganize my personal equipment and such 
supplies as I took from New York. 
As the comfort, even the safety, of such 
a trip is dependent on one’s equipment and 
supplies, a statement of these will be of 
value, since they are both the evolution of 
much voyaging and are wel! adapted to 
the occasion. 
PERSONAL EQUIPMENT 
1 “Gardiner” Tanalite Tent. 
6x8 cotton wa'l tent for the men 
Red _ H. B. C. “Four Point” blanket 
(singie). 
Portage straps 
5c Feet cotton tent rope. 
Ground-cloth 6 feet x 6 feet (very light 
and used as a sail). 
Belt axe and sheath. 
Full-sized camp axe. 


Clothing 


a) 


Flannel shirt. 

Light woolen undershirt 

Pair of light woolen drawers 

-air of heavy woolen socks 

Pair woodman’s garters. 

Woolen handkerchiefs. 

Silk handkerchiefs. 

Pair gabardine breeches and _ belt. 

Buckskin shirt. 

Sweater. 

Mackinaw frock. 

Rubber rain shirt. 

Pair Hindu puttees. 

Pairs genuine Indian moosehide mocca- 
sins. 

1 Pair slipper shoe packs. 

i soft-brimmed felt hat. 


Ne ee Nae Se 


Carry in Pockets and |Wear 


1 Waterproof matchsafe. 

1 Compass. 

1 Watch. 

1 Tobacco pouch. 

1 Notebook and pencil. 

1 Pipe (and an extra one). 
1 Pipe tool. 

1 Hunting knife and sheath. 


Small Sundries 


Map of the river. 


1 Sewing-kit (complete). 
1 Medicine bag containing: 
2 Bandages. 
1 Surgeon’s plaster. 
1 Surgeon’s needle and silk. 

“A. S. & B.” pills, subnitrate of bis- 
muth, corrosive sublimate and co- 
caine tablets. 

PORTAGING CROOKED LAKE 1 Stick Griswold’s salve. 
MAKE UP OF PACKS 1 Carborundum axe stone. 


NOTE 

















THE NORTH CAMPING GROUND 


Folding lantern. 


24 Candles 

1 Fire blower tube. 

4 Tubes of fly dope. 

Toilet Articles 

1 Brown bathtowel. 

t Pillowcase (brown linen). 
1 Small cake “Fels Naptha.” 
1 Can canoe pitch 


Arms and Ammunition 

1 Winchester 32 Special carbine. 
60 Rounds of ammunition for same. 

1 Colt 45, new service. 
36 Rounds of ammunition for same. 

1 Winchester barrel mirror. 

1 Can ordnance salve. 

1 Cleaning set and flannel. 

2 32-Gauge and 2 45-gauge “Gardiner” am- 
munition clips, 

Photographic Outfit 

No. o “Graphic” Kodak, 1% x 2%. 
“Brownie” tank deve.oping outfit com- 
plete with rubber bands. 
16 12-Exposure films 
10 “Brownie” developing powders. 
2 Ibs. acid hypo. 
4 Metal drying clips. 
I 
4 


S) 


4X5 printing frame. 

Packages Aristo paper. 

The fishermen will wonder at the en- 
tire absence of “tackle.” The only fish 


in the Missanaibie which I have seen 


ON MISSANAIBIE LAKE PORTAGE 


and heard of are pike, some whitefish, 
suckers and a few sturgeons in the low- 
er reaches of the river. As I had packed 
useless fishing tackle for two weeks in 
this country before, I left it in New York 
on this trip. There is no fishing on the 
Missanaibie River, but there is said to be 
good trout and bass fishing on the Super- 
ior waters near the town of Missanaibie. 


BAGS 
1 “Misquabin” pack, Gardiner design. 
6 10-Inch Karky bags. 
14-Inch waterproof food bags. 
10-Inch waterproof duffle bags. 


12 
4 12-Inch waterproof duffle bags. 


With the exception of food, duffle-bags 
and axes, I either wore or carried all of 
the foregoing (save my rifle) in my “Mis- 
quabin” pack, which weighed a tota! of 
g1 Ibs. I can see the shudder of horror 
of the man who “goes light.” I sometimes 
travel myself, entirely alone, on foot- 
voyaging or moose hunting on the snow 
for a week or two with only a blanket, 
axe, rainshirt, kettle, teapot, fry pan, grub 
and arms and ammunition; total weight 
at the start about 40 to 50 lbs. Bat now 


we are going on a 700-mile canoe trip with 
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the longest portage under two miles. Also 
all portaging is done with portage straps 
or tump lines, as they are called in civ- 
ization and by the French. So a few 
(or many) pounds more or less is quite 
a minor matter, provided it does not in- 


crease the number of trips over the 
portages and the number of portages 


around thin water. 
In addition to the foregoing list, I took 


from New York to lbs. of Ehrbwurst, 
Which needs no recommendation and is 
most acceptable to the Indians; 1 Ib. of 
compressed tea, which is a great im- 
provement over the loose stuff, and 2 


packages of the good old Portland Star 
matches, which are far superior to the 
sulphur obtainable in Canada, 
Cur cooking outfit and “table service” was 


matches 


as follows: 


6-Inch 
7-Inch 


I teapot 
I 

1 8-Inch 

I 

3 


kettle, | i+ = : 
, eA] aluminum and nesting. 
kettle. j is ind nesting 

g-Inch kettle. 


White enamel cups (nesting). 


6 White enamel plates. 
2 10-Inch frypans 

1 Big spoon. 

1 Big fork. r Vor cooking. 
i Butchers’ knife. ) 

3 Knives. 

3 Forks. 

2 Teaspoons 

3 Tablespoons, 

1 Dish mop 

s Yards of dish cloth. 


18-Inch bread pan for mixing dough, wash- 
ing dishes, faces, “etcetera. 


Two fry pans bake bannock cake twice 
as fast as one, and so save half the time 
if one has to sit up to bake every third or 
fourth night. The men brought their 
own blankets and clothing. 

By the Missanaibie route it generally 
takes 10 days to run down the 350 miles 
16 days to come back. But as I 
travel faster than is usual, I figured on 
being gone a maximum of 26 days and 
having 2 or 3 days at Moose Factory or 
Moosenee, as the Indians call it. The 
following grub list was therefore cal- 
culated on this basis for three men of 
-8 man-days. In some respects it differs 
from most lists for summer travel and is 
Several factors are re- 

First, as in the North, 


and 


notably heavier. 
sponsible for this. 


the nights are very cold (we had frost 
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and snow in August), much fat and sweet 
stuff is necessary if one is going to work 
the men hard. Second, I always allow 
an excess of flour for accidental wastage, 
and it was fortunate I did so, as we lost 
25 Ibs. by a cache being drowned in a 
flood. Third, the large amount of salt is 
for curing skins and was not all used. If 
! had planned to make a circuit return- 
ing, say, by the Abitibi, every pound of 
grub would have to be carried until eaten. 
But, as on this trip, one comes back over 
the same route, most of the grub for 
the long, hard up-river work is cached 
at points on the way down. Therefore 
ones need not be careful to reduce the 
weight of supplies to a minimum. 

I give two lists of supplies, one that 
which I actually took, and one which 
would be sufficient to get along with. 


Actvuat List, PossiB_e List. 


 eenakscerieieans 150 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 
NE prog sya phere ontay 75 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 
DEE 635-4006 500 0 030% 30 Ibs. 30 Ibs. 
SE way aegis ek eRaans 3 Ibs. 3 Ibs. 
DE ¢adewsscessensevons 5 bags l bag 
NE sips ceiuig hs Geshe Sea 1 10 Ibs. 
er 10 lbs. 10 Ibs. 
Canned roast beef.... 12 cans 
Canned lunch tongue... 6 cans 
Baking powder ........ 2 Ibs. 2 Ibs. 
EE sta sckebenesire 5 Ibs. 5 Ibs. 
RE. SObn664:505-060 00% 2 pails 2 pails 
OT rere 5 Ibs. 3 Ibs. 
SS ae 10 Ibs. 
“Golden Syrup” ...... 2 cans 3 cans 
Canned fruit and jam.. 24 cans 
IE, cin uidanie'w oveaie 40 plugs 40 plugs 
Baked bread ........ 1 pan 1 pan 
a er 2 bottles 2 bottles 
Total weight .... 360 Ibs. 275 Ibs. 
Allowance per man-day 4.6 Ibs. 3.5 Ibs. 
With the first list you will feed luxu 


riously and carry 85 Ibs. extra, by canoe 
say 150 miles. With the second list your 
luxuries will be only boiled rice and 
raisins and end’ess “Golden Syrup.’ You 
must not loose or waste a thing and you 
must scratch the country you go through. 

A total of 350 pounds for 3 mn for 
26 days or 4.6 lbs. per man per day seems 
excessive and yet, although both going 
cown and coming we get fresh meat, the 
net result was as follows at the end of 
the trip: 


Suppiies Lert Over. 


i) 


ro tS SF 


pounds of flour. 
pounds of bacon. 
bags of salt. 
Suppties Purcuasep En Route. 
6 pounds of canned beef. 
pound sugar. 
2 pounds crackers. 
1% pound tea. 


_ 
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INDIAN BRIGADE AT 

As the river, which was usually high 
all this last seven feet in 
two days, while we were fighting our way 
back, we were gone from Missanaibie just 
twenty-six days, making the total cost 
of the trip in the woods as follows: 


summer, rose 


2 men each at $2 a RC core desed lt ewtien $104.00 
Canoe hire ....sccccnceeescesesceees 13.00 
Men’s tent hire, etc....... ibe ceeeane 9.10 
Total food supplies as per list............. 53.65 

Total expense in the woods........... $179.7 


R. R. fare N. Y. to Missanaibie and return. $40.25 
Sleeping cars and meals..........+++-++0+ 20.00 


$240.00 


Leaving New York at 6:55 P. M. on the 
7th of last August for Montreal, I arrived 
at Missanaibie on the evening of the gth, 
ten hours late, because of one of those de- 
railments incidental to wilderness rail- 
toad travel. Here I met my men, Joe 
Mongoose, an Ojibway, and Jerry Solo- 
mon, a Moosenee Cree, who had traveled 
with the lamented Hubbard and would 
have been with him on his ill-fated trip if 
he had not been afraid to come to New 
York. Of these men more will develop 





LUNCHEON, MISSANAIBIE LAKE 


as we travel. Mr. Dickinson, of Mis- 
sanaibie Post, had very kindly gotten 
for me a new 18-foot “Peterborough” 


canoe (No. 62-G), weighing 120 lIbs., and 
had organized the supplies so that on the 
morning of Wednesday, August Ioth, all 
we had to do was to check them and 
pack up and then wait some ten minutes 
for Jerrry to say good-by to his wife and 
to remember some fifteen things he had 
forgotten. But finally he appeared 
proudly carrying a black derby hat, which 
he asserted his wife, in her uxorial pride, 
had insisted on his taking to Moose Fac- 
tory, which in summer is sort of an In- 
dian Newport. But Jerry is reputed to 
be a lady-killer and was suspected of 
having smuggled that black derby hat out 
the back door for use as a superlatively 
effective talisman at Moosenee. Although 
on this trip the derby figured not in any 
dusky lady-killing ; of both more anon. 
At last, by 10 o'clock, we were all 
stowed in the canoe, Jerry in the bow, as 
he was light, myself amidships, as I won’t 
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paddle with Indians unless I want to or 
lave to, and Joe, who weighs over 200 
Ibs.. in the stern. And our little 18- 
footer certainly was loaded down with 
over 1,000 pounds, so that the scant four 
inches of freeboard gave emphasis to the 
farewell cautions and directions of Mr. 
Dickinson, Mr. Morrison, and Bob Mer- 
rill, who wished us bon voyage. 

The first fifty miles of the travel is on 
big lakes, up Dog Lake, across that re- 
markable portage at the height of land 
to Crooked Lake, down that to another 
short portage, on to Missanaibie Lake and 
then thirty miles down the latter to the 
H. B. C. post of Brunswick at the outlet 
cf the lake into the Missanaibie River. 

After a couple of hours’ travel through 
the bends and twists and narrows of the 
head waters of Dog Lake we made the 
frst lunch fire and did some reorganizing 
of the supplies. The men, who had not 
before had a chance to see what we had 
with us, were delighted when all the cans 
of sweet stuff came to light, but Joe Mon- 
goose, the Ojibway hunter, was much 
amused at the large quantity of salt. He 
could not understand it until I said, 
“Skins.” Then his eyes sparkled, for Joe 
is a true Indian hunter. 

Eight miles from Missanaibie we came 
to the last bay of South-flowing Super- 
ior water and the divide, over which we 
portaged to the North-flowing Hudson 
Bay water. As there is much travel and 
packing between Brunswick Post and Mis- 
sanaibie, the H. B. C. men have built at 
each portage large landings from which 
a brigade of canoes can easily be loaded. 

In traveling with Indians, I find that 
the best results are obtained by carefully 
systematizing each operation (such as 
making camp or portaging), which will 
oft be repeated. So as here was our first 
portage, we set to portage it properly. 
While it is but a couple of hundred yards 
long, with a drop of about fiftten feet to 
Crooked Lake, we had about 750 Ibs. 
to take over. We decided that the men 
should make three trips, while I made 
but one, as I wanted to get some pictures 
en the other end. So setting aside my 


pack and a flour bag for me to take over, 
we sorted the rest of the stuff, weighing 
about 450 lIbs., into four piles, being care- 
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ful to see that each pile contained one 
good piece, such as a square wooden grub 
box or big duffle bag to serve as an “an- 
chor pack.” After I had put my pack 
and the flour bag across and the men had 
put the boat across, I was surprised at the 
light, double loads they each came over 
with—only a little over 100 pounds apiece. 
and concluded that our outfit must under- 
go a thorough repacking. 

I lay emphasis on this first portage, as 
it was badly done, and was an excellent 
example of how not to portage. The 
whole trouble was not with the weight 
of stuff but with the packing of it. At the 
foot of Crooked 


next portage from the 

Lake (on which we saw two moose) 
over to Missanaibie Lake, we repacked 
everything. I took over the same load, 
the men first took over about 100 Ibs. 
of camp duffle in the canoe and_ then 


they brought the balance of the supplies 
over in one trip, while I made camp. 

Immediately after supper, I developed 
the pictures | had taken during the day, 
and while we were paddling down Mis- 
sanaibie Lake the next morning, [ printed 
some and astonished my Indians by hand- 
ing them permanent prints of themselves 
taken within eighteen hours. They had 
often seen cameras snapped and had seen 
photographs, but in their minds between 
the two was an occult link. They had 
watched with interest the processes of 
developing, fixing and printing, but to 
hand a man a picture of himself the next 
morning was smart, not to say uncanny, 
to the verge of big conjuring. The 
“Brownie” transfer box and developing 
tank might indeed be the Shaginnau’s 
substitute for the dome tent of the Cree 
conjurors, for in these mysterious boxes 
I did things and yet put not my hands in- 
side. 

Like Dog Lake and Crooked Lake, 
Missanaibie Lake is long and narrow, but 
it has many large and small bays. On it 
we set out at 7:15 on the morning of 
August 11th, and although there was prac- 
tically no wind, we ran into a heavy 
swell off Fairy Point, and had to cache 
half our supplies and make two trips 
around the point. Not to have done so 
would have finished the trip then and 
there, for, while a normally loaded and 

















FIRST STRONG RAPIDS OF THE MISSANAIBIE 


skilfully handled canoe is very seaworthy, 
an overloaded canoe is the reverse. This 
Fairy Point is notorious for its rough 
waters, thirty-foot canoes having been 
wind-bound there for over a week. 

As the morning wore on the threatening 
clouds cleared away, and all day on the 
lake we had that unusual combination of 
perfect weather and not a breath of wind 
since the early morning. About ten we 
spoke to old Goulai, an Ojibway, and his 
squaw, who were getting material for the 
frame of a bark canoe they were build- 
ing on the West shore of the lake, and at 
noon we overtook a brigade of three 
freight canoes which were taking supplies 
to the Grand Trunk Transcontinental 
Railway construction camp, 100 miles 
down the river. With the brigade we 
lunched and it was a picturesque experi- 
ence lolling around in the glorious sun- 
shine on the shore of the mirror-like lake 
with a dozen Indians, and listening to 
their gossip of the doings of the country; 
for while your woods Indian has the 
silence and absence of superfluous talk 
of the red man, yet around the camp-fire 
he is a great talker. 

About two we stopped at the H. B. C. 


post of Brunswick, where Jerry left much 
superfluous clothing and his black derby 
nat. A day and a half in the brush had 
proven the latter to be out of place. It 
had blown overboard three times, got lost 
cr each portage, and been the point of 
such gibes from Joe and myself that he 
decided he would forego the expected 
lady-killing prestige of wearing a derby 
hat at Moosenee. 

At Brunswick Post I met Mr. Bouché, 
the present manager there, who has suc- 
ceeded my old friend, James Christie, a 
man of nearly thirty years’ service with 
the Company, to whom I am mach in- 
debted for information about the North. 

As it was early in August there were 
still many Indians at Brunswick, among 
whom I found some old acquaintances. 
But many of them had started down the 
river to their winter trapping grounds. 
On hearing that we were going through 
to Moose there was much excitement, 
and much writing of letters in the sylla- 
bic of the country, all of which made a 
good deal of delay. This annoyed me 
considerably, as it is never wise to stop 
long at a Post or Indian camp when 
starting on a trip, as the men are very 
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apt to strike and refuse to go farther. 
However, we got clear of the Post before 
and started down the river. 

First came three insignificant 
and one around which I had to portage 
about 125 Ibs. of stuff, whie the men 
shot it. This was a frequent procedure 
im the upper waters 
was so heavily laden; sometimes the 
water would be too thin and at other 
times too rough to let the fully laden 
canoe through without danger of smash- 
ing her or swamping her. If I had not 
minded the delay the thing to do when a 
canoe must be lightened is to send one 
of the men ahead w:th 
ibs. and take his place or wait for him to 
come back. But this always means delay, 
as most Indians 
more time on portages than ‘t would take 
to treble them. 

Below the first set of rapids came about 
four miles of dead water with innumera- 


3 730 


rapids 


because our canoe 


from 100 to 200 


can, when alone, waste 
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ble twists and turns, so that boxed 
the compass every ten minutes. But be- 
low this we ran some very pretty rapids, 
and about six made camp at the lower 
end of the first really strong rapids, say, 


one 


twelve miles below the start of the river. 
Here there is an excellent camp site, on 
top of the hill, on the ‘eft bank, and as 
things were well organized by now we 
were at supper in less than half an hour. 
That is the secret of speed, safety and 
comfort in the woods; make up your mind 
as to the very best way to do any par- 
ticular thing and then insist on its being 
cong just so—but Heaven help you if 
your way is not the best way! The In- 
cians will either think you a plain and 
pitiable fool or they will see how much 
quiet fun they can have with you. 

We turned in early, as we had left 
civilization behind, and the next day 
would begin the real business of getting 
cown the river. 


(To be continucd.) 














MISSANAIBIE—THE 
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PLACE, THE END OF THE RAILS 
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THE LAND OF THE BIGHORN AND 
THE GOAT 


Rv FREDERICK K. VREELAND 





[INTRODUCTORY NOTE:—The Camp-Fire Club of America regards Mr. bce yp proposal for 
an addition to Waterton Lake Park, in Alberta, as most timely and important. Thanks to his intimate 
knowledge of the locality and all conditions surrounding it, the Committee on Game Pre tective Legislation 
and Preserves has been enabled to take up the matter intelligently, and the plan is now being suggested to 
the Provincial Government of Alberta. The proposal is so logical, and the objects to be gained by it 
are so necessary, the success of the movement is of interest to the general public.—W. T. Hornapay. 

OME time ago I self in the native haunts of the white 
had a memora-- goat and the bighorn sheep—and where 
ble experience. [ is the true sportsman or nature lover 


visited that sec- 
section of the 
Rockies in 
Northern Mon- 
tana which is not 


included in our 








new Glacier 
Park. 
To one whe 
has never been there, this statement will 
convey a very meager impression. Per- 


haps you have ridden all over the moun- 
tains of Colorado and New Mexico; per- 
have followed the Rockies 
northward through Wyoming, Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon, ‘crossing the 
Continental Divide in half a dozen differ- 
ent places, finding yourself at last sur- 
feited with scenery. All these things may 
be true, and yet, if you have not visited 
the Glacier Park, you have a new ex- 
perience in store for you. 

I had seen mountains in Colorado; for- 
ests in Washington and Oregon; lakes in 
Maine and New Brunswick; but, when I 
first stood on the shore of McDonald 
Lake, I found myself breathing deep 
breaths of amazement and delight. Here 
was the whole thing—mountains, lakes 
and forests—pressed into the narrow com- 
pass of a single view, and crowning all, 
gleaming white glaciers, shining like 
carved alabaster in the brilliant sunlight. 

And when you press on to the north- 
through the rugged valleys and 


haps you 


ward, 


over the mountain passes, you find your- 


whose pulses do not beat quicker at the 
very thought of seeing the bighorn at 
home among his native crags? 

The combination of all these natural 
features makes this region unique among 
the varied wonders of our broad land. 
It is, therefore, fitting that it should be 
preserved forever for the benefit of those 
who shall come after us, when the de- 
vastating influences of and 
“progress” have finished their work. 

A couple of years ago a bill was in- 
troduced in Congress, setting apart this 


commerce 


section of Northern Montana, on both 
sides of the Continental Divide, as a 
rational park and game preserve. The 


Camp Fire Club of America took an 
active part in urging the passage of this 
bill, and we were all delighted when it 
was finally enacted as a law, and Glacier 
Park became an established fact. 

This season it was my privilege to 
spend my vacation in the Canadian Rock- 
ies, and, remembering what I had seen 
in the Southern portion of our park, [ 
made a special point of approaching it 
from its northern side and observing the 
conditions which exist there. I was great- 
ly pleased to note the earnest and pro- 
gressive spirit in which our Canadian 
friends are working out the problem of 
forest and game protection. One of the 
things they did this year was to estab- 
lish a small park embracing the Water- 
ton Lakes, which lie partiy in the Glacier 
Park and partly in the Province of Al- 
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\LL THAT REMAINS OF THE BUFFALO. MUST 


rHE BIGHORN SHARE His FATE? 


berta. I rode the foothills with “NKoot- 
enay Brown,” the supervisor of this park; 
camped in the mountains with “Frenchy,” 
the game warden, as he patrolled the game 
country (and io my camp-fire talks with 
him I owe the best of the suggestions that 
I am about to offer) ; and climbed through 
two feet of wet September snow, flounder- 
ing in drifts up to my armpits to see for 
myself how the bighorn lives among his 
mountain summits. As a result of what | 
heard, saw and otherwise learned, I am 
mpelled to submit to the members of the 
Camp Fire Chab of America, and through 
them to good sportsmen and nature lovers 
on both sides of the international boun 
dary, certain dangers which threaten the 
game in this sect‘on, and certain meas 
ures which I believe should be put in 
force for their further protection, partly 
through more effective patrolling on our 
side of the boundary and partly by enlist- 
ing the co-operation of the Canadian 
Government. 

The best of the sheep and goat country 
in Glacier Park lies near the Continental 
Divide, and continues north of the Inter 





national boundary into the provinces ot 
\lbert and British Columbia, which ad 


join our park, lying on opposite sides of 


the Continental Divide. The northern 
part of this game country is somewhat 
dfficult to approach from the south, but 
is easily accessible from the Canadian 
side. The Continental Divide at this 
point is not more than twenty miles from 
the prairie country of Alberta, which 1s 
fairly well settled: hence there is a great 
tempiat.on for poachers to slip over the 
houndary and hunt sheep or goat in 
Glacier Park. This does not imply any 
Jaxity on the part of the Canadian off 
cials; on the contrary, Canadian game 
wardens have urged upon me the im 
portance of better patrolling on our side 
of the line, since they are p weriess to 
protec: our terriiory. 

The necessary protection can be very 
easily provided by stationing just tw 
game wardens on the principal trails lead 
ing into the park. The most important 
point to watch is on the Waterton Lakes 
he larger lake lies partly in Alberta anid 
partly in Glacier Park, and, zs the north 
ern end of the chain extends almost to 
the prairies, nothing is eas er than to 
cross the boundary in a boat and hunt 
sheep on the adjacent mountain sides. 
This could be effectively prevented by 
one game warden, who should heave a 
cabin on the shore of the large lake at 
Boundary Creek, which flows into the 
lake from the west, almost on the inter- 





national boundary. He should pre-erably 


be provided with a gasoline boat to aid 
him in his work, since a good many pe 
ple v-sit the lake in summer for the 
fishing. 

\nother game warden should be sta 
tioned on the trail which follows the Bells 
River, where it crosses the boundary about 
ten miles east of the Waterton Lake.. H< 
also should have a cabin and should be 
permanently stationed there. 

With these two avenues of approach 
guarded, the protection of cur park would 
he very effective, since the country is so 
excessively rough that it is difficult to 
enter by any other route, with one excep 
tion: this is the Pass Creek Trail, which 
will eventually be an important one, but 
is little traveled at present. This trail 
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takes a westerly course about seven miles 
north of the international boundary, 
crosses the Continental Divide by the 
South Kootenay Pass and follows Kish- 
inena Creek over the international boun- 
dary. It then strikes the Flathead River, 
which it follows all the way to Belton. 
This will eventually be a very popular 
tourist route, but at present it is so little 
traveled that I do not think it needs espe- 
cial protection. The whole region west 
of the Continental Divide is so far from 
civilization and so difficult to travel that 
it offers comparatively little temptation 
to poachers. 

I therefore believe that our Interior 
Department should take immediate steps 
to guard the Waterton Lake and Belly 
River approaches to the park. 

So much for the situation that is im- 
mediately pressing on our side of the 
line. 

But by establishing a new Canadian 
park even better protection may be se- 
cured through the co-operation of the 
Canadian Government. The Province of 
Alberta established last year a small park 
six miles wide and nine miles long, in- 
cluding the Waterton Lakes. This is very 
good as far as it goes, but it is not large 
enough to be of much use. In my opinion 
this park should be extended westerly to 
the Continental Divide, starting from the 
northwest corner of the park, as it exists 
at present, and following the divide which 
separates Pass Creek, which flows south 
and east, from the other streams, flowing 
north and east, the chief of which are 
Yarrow Creek and the South Fork of the 
Oid Man River. My reasons for suggest- 
ing this boundary are as follows: 

First, this park, by abutting on our 
Glacier Park, will make the protected 
area continuous throughout the best of the 
big ram country. 

Second, it includes the principal ap- 
proaches to the game country from the 
north. 

Third, the boundary, following the nat- 
ural mountain crest, is easily established 
and recognized. At present, owing to the 
exceeding roughness of the country, 
which is unsurveyed and unmapped, even 
the game wardens have difficulty in locat- 
ing the present boundaries of the park. 





Fourth, there will still remain some 
good sheep country outside of the park 
I am not one of those who believe in mak 
ing hunting absolutely impossible, but | 
do believe that the sportsman who goes 
after sheep should not expect to get his 
trophy without working for it. The sheep 
country lying outside of the boundaries 
that J have indicated is rough enough to 
gratify the ambitions of the most strenu- 
ous hunter, and I think the sheep can 
hold their own there for some time to 
come. 

Fifth, the region traversed by Pass 
Creek, however, is easily accessible, since 
there is a fairly passable wagon road to 
the oil workings and a trail leading over 
the South Kootenay Pass, and, once this 
region is really discovered by sportsmen, 
it will not take long to clean it out. This 
ccnsideration will be especially patent 
when it becomes generally known that the 
Pass Creek and Flathead River trail af- 
fords most delightful possibilities for a trip 
through some of the finest mountain 
ranges on the Continent. 

Whence FIELD AND STREAM and the 
Camp Fire Club should exert their influ- 








THE GATEWAY TO THE SHEEP COUNTRY 




















ence toward urging the Alberta Govern- 
ment to extend the Waterton Lake Park 
west to the Continental Divide and north 
to the Pass Creek Divide. 

I would also call attention to a 
unfortunate flaw in the Alberta game laws. 
The law at present in force, by failing to 
specify that rams only may be killed, tacit- 
ly permits the killing of ewes, and the 
game wardens are powerless to protect 
them. This is especially unfortunate be- 
cause, during the open season, the ewes 
range on the lower slopes of the moun- 
tains within half a day’s journey of the 
prairies, so that any ranchman who wants 
meat can ride out and slaughter ewes 
without difficulty. There is little danger 
ef the ranchmen killing the rams, for these 
range, during the open season, on the high 
summits, which are very inaccessible be- 
cause of the roughness of the country and 
the entire absence of trails. Hence the 


very 


ranchmen will naturally kill the only game 
which they are skillful enough to reach, 
namely, the ewes. 

This defect of the law is already reco- 
gnized by the Alberta authorities and | 
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have no doubt it will be amended before 
next season. 

While the law is under consideration, 
however, I believe it should be amended 
in other respects so as to make it more 
effective. The penalties at present in 
force are, in my opinion, quite inadequate. 
The prize which lures the hunter of the 
bighorn is sufficient to tempt the law- 
breaker to take considerable risks, and a 
moderate fine is not enough to deter him. 
My friend, the game warden, suggests, 
and I heartily agree with him, that the 
penalty for killing ewes at any time, or 
rams in closed season, should include a 
term of imprisonment (though perhaps 
with the magistrate’s option of a heavy 
fine), together with the confiscation of 
the poacher’s outfit, including guns, traps, 
pack horses or teams, and other parapher- 
ialia used in killing or unlawfully hand- 
ling the game. The penalties should be 
especially severe for killing sheep in the 
spring when they are driven out of the 
mountains by storm and come down after 
the new grass, for at that season they are 
in such poor condition that their flesh and 
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hide are useless. Having in one’s pos- 
session game illegally killed should be 
considered prima facie evidence of guilt, 
since it is often impossible to get legal 
proot of the actual killing. 

The penalty of imprisonment for killing 
cow moose, or for killing bulls out of 
season, has been in force for some years 
in the State of Maine, with the result 
that the moose have held their own, 
whereas the deer, which are protected 
enly by a fine, have diminished alarmingly 
in some sections. 

I think it would be wise also to change 
the open season for deer, which now does 
not commence until November Ist, making 
it begin with the season for sheep, which 
opens on September Ist, though it may 
be continued open later than October 15th 
if the people demand it. At this latter 
date the season for sheep is very properly 
closed to avoid the slaughter of rams 
when they come down with the ewes on 
the lower ridges. The late opening of 


the deer hunting season is almost pro 
hibitive because of the danger of traveling 
the mountains with horses in the snow. 
It is also objectionable because at that 
time both ewes and rams are ranging 
low on the edge of the mountains, and the 
temptation to a deer hunter who finds 
himself suddenly confronted by a sheep 
is hard to resist. 

I therefore submit that the season for 
killing bighorn sheep, rams only, and 
goats should remain as at present, from 
September Ist to October 15th, and that 
the season for deer should be made to 
cover the same period, with a possible ex- 
tension to November Ist. 

I think it is also desirable that the Al 
berta and British Columbia authorities 
agree on the same dates for opening and 
closing the season, so that they shall be 
alike on both sides of the Continental Di 
vide. The foregoing suggestion, if em- 
bodied into law, would adequately meet 
the situation. 

















THE .22 AS A HUNTING RIFLE 


SOME HOT SHOT FROM THIS MUCH- 


MISUNDERSTOOD 
BY S. D. 


first rifles and 
cartridges of .22 
caliber were the 
products of the 
late ‘60's. Since 
then we have had 
ample time to ac- 
quaint ourselves 
with their real 
possibilities, were 
it not for a gen- 
eral prejudice and a blind unwillingness 





to be convinced. Nowadays no one ques- 
tions their accuracy at gallery ranges. 
Collectively we have practiced far more 
with rifles of this caliber than with all 
others combined, but nearly always at dis- 
tances under twenty yards. Our _ best 
scores have been made with the .22, and 
we are genera'ly willing to accord it credit 
for cutting microscopical holes near the 
center of a cardboard target. We have 
used it as a plaything, and it pleases us 
as such; but when, with levity or disdain, 
we speak of the smallest of rifles as a 
toy or a “horse-fly killer,” we are making 
a gratuitous display of ignorance, or worse 
—for one had better know absolutely noth- 
ing than be prejudiced beyond the pos- 
sibility of conversion. 

Now suppose we seriously consider the 
possibilities of the .22 rifle and its various 
cartridges from the viewpoint of practical 
efficiency. In the first place, all the large 
manufactories build their arms as perfect- 
ly as the most skilled workmen can make 
them, with the best of machinery, and 
from the best materials, and we may ac- 
cept as established the accuracy of the 
heaviest or lightest barrel. Equipped with 
suitable and carefully adjusted sights, any 
of them will shoot as near to the center 
as the average marksman can hold. The 


LITTLE WEAPON 


BARNES 


weight of a barrel does not determine the 
excellence of its shooting qualities, so 
long as the metal is properly distributed 
#rouna the bore, and the rifling machine 
has adequately performed its work. 
Fighteen or twenty inches of barrel-length, 
is against the old-time twenty-eight or 
thirty. Three, four or five pounds, in- 
stead of eight or nine. But if you are 
teady of hand and clear of vision, the 
sullets will be grouped so closely that you 
will absolve the arm from all blame for 
an occasional wild shot. How many of us 
have put ten bullets straight in an inch 
circle at thirty feet? Oh, the little rifles 
will shoot straight—there is no need of 
adducing proof! But, say you, in actual 
service, outside of target work, of what 
avail is mere accuracy without range and 
penetration? Mighty little. 

It happens there are a good many thou- 
sands of men in the United States whose 
field experience has gained them a just 
estimate of the service value of .22-caliber 
rifles. By unfortunate chance they are 
not the men who contribute to sportsmen’s 
publications, or riflemen at large might 
share in their knowledge. Writers are 
usually practical minded; yet they are 
prone to accept as final the deductions of 
their brother scribes, who, on their own 
part, specialize in the matter of certain 
guns for certain species of game, and 
cuite often seek the farthest extreme in 
diameter of bore and power of charge. As 
a class they have progressed beyond the 
craving for an all-around arm, take a 
vast amount of pride in their armories, and 
vo equipped for exactly the sert of game 
that is the object of their quest. In 
their hands the .22 rifle is a camp gun— 
a breaker of empty bottles and a perfora- 
tor of tin cans, but never a game-killer. 
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They have judged it without trial, and 
found it wanting. But it is different with 
those who are less methodical in their 
sport, who have game as neighbors the 
year around, and whose equipment of 
firearms is less extensive. The farmer 
who buys a .22 for shooting rats around 
the barn is likely to test its range on a 
marauding chicken hawk, or its pene- 
tration at hog-killing time. He comes to 
rely upon the little rifle to clear the rab- 
hits from his garden and young orchards, 
the burrowing woodchucks from his mea- 
dows, and the next step in natural sequence 
is to take it into the squirrel woods, 
where he stumbles upon game bigger than 
squirrels, risks a shot “for luck,’ and 
comes home with meat. *Why shouldn't he 
get pretty nearly anything he aligns 
the sights upon at ordinary woods 


ranges? 

Here is a C. B. cap—the least powertul 
of .22 cartridges. The length of the shell, 
exclusive of base, is a trifle iess than a 
quarter of an inch. You can put six of 
them in a lady's thimble. Remove a bullet 
from its seat and gaze with awe upon the 
enormous charge of explosive which wzfts 
this lethal missile on its way. Apparent- 
ly there would be small risk in standing 
hefore such a charge. But appearances 
are sometimes deceptive. Go out in the 
backyard, set up as your target a pack- 
ing case of %-inch pine, and try a few 
shots for penetration. Fairly through 
both sides, and out of sight in the plank 
you arranged for a backstop. Business- 
iike, this. If vagrant dogs get in your 
yard, or the neighbor’s cows break the 
garden fence, don’t try tickling them with 
C. B. caps—if the bullet misses the bones 
it is likely to continue its quest for open 
air, and the vital organs of domestic ani- 
mals are never the better for unusual 
ventilation. 

Continuing your test, get back forty 
yards from the target, shoot from a rest, 
and note how little the bullet falls below 
ihe point of aim. This is farther than 
you would ordinarily shoot at small game, 
such as rabbits, squirrels and game birds. 
Now double the distance, making it eighty 
yards, hold your sights a trifle open, and 
you will still get “there or thereabouts,” 
and that measly little bullet will in some 


way manage to get through the first board 
and stick solidly in the second. Wonder- 
ful, when you stop to think about it! 
If mischievous boys get in your melon 
patch, out of regard for their parents, 
don’t sling any C. B. love-tokens in their 
direction—even if they are very evidently 
out of range. You might hold a trifle 
high. 

Such crude tests as those above cut- 
lined speak for themselves. Were you 
assured of the writer’s veracity, he might 
advance some corroborative testimony 
based upon experience. His list of C. B. 
cap victims includes pretty nearly all 
species of American small game, coons, 
wildcats, dogs, razorback hogs of the 
canebrake variety, and a seven-year-old 
half-wild steer which would not let him 
approach nearer than thirty yards. On that 
particular occasion a .30-40 would have 
been aceptab‘e, but the baby bullet per- 
formed its duty well. The other work re- 
ferred to was done when time and con- 
ditions permitted substituting a C. B. for 
a heavier load, merely to disabuse his mind 
of a lingering suspicion that the smaller 
cartridge just couldn’t be practical for 
hunting purposes. 

The .22 Short is the cartridge in most 
common use—not among the .22’s alone, 
but of all calibers. The charge is 3 grains 
of powder and 30 of lead, and you will 
now need two packing cases in line for 
your test of penetration. This cartridge 
will make good scores at fifty yards, 
creditable groups at 100, and bury its 
bullets in seasoned wood at twice that dis- 
tance. It will kill small game farther 
and cleaner than any shotgun. Its ac 
curacy is attested by its adoption by ex- 
pert shots in their exhibition work—but 
it is not the mission of this article to re- 
cord the achievements of Topperwein, 
Carver, Annie Oakley or Buffalo Bill. The 
service value of .22 ammunition is the 
question now under discussion. Theoreti- 
cally a bullet that will penetrate four 
7%-inch pine boards should shoot through 
a deer from side to side, and it will do this 
in practical test if a large bone does not 
interpose. The .22 short has more than 
one black bear to its credit, with many 
ceer and wolves. The writer has killed 
deer with it in the swamplands of Arkan- 
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1. Winchester Automatic 10-shot, 
22 rim fire Automatic Cart- 


ridge. 


4. Remington Repeater, 15 shots, 


Short, long, or long rifle. 








CALIBER REPEATERS 
(From Top to Bottom) 


8. Stevens Visible Loading Re- 
peater, 15 shots, 22 short cart- 
ridge. 

6. Savage Hammerless Repeater, 
7 shots, either short, long or 
long rifle. 
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sas and eastern Texas—ali head shots, 
and the farthest at forty paces. He has 
found it more serviceable than a load of 
shot for wild turkey shooting in the gob- 
bling season. It will reach out farther 
and is less liable to “straddle” the game. 

But the .22 Long Rifle cartridge is 
preferable, because its 5 grains of powder 
and 45 of lead gives it superior power and 
range. The .22 Long, now charged with 
5 and 35 grains of powder and lead re- 
spectively, should do satisfactory work. 
Formerly with its heavier bullet, its ac- 
curacy could be questioned. But the .22 
Long Rifle cartridge can be depended up- 
on for the short-range work of hunting, 
and will make close groups even up to 
200 yards under favorable wind conditions 
—the comparatively light bullet naturally 
being influenced by a stiff cross breeze. 
The variation that would be noticeable 
at the longer distance will not, however, 
interfere with picking squirrels from tall 
timber or clipping the necks of feathered 
game beyond the killing range of a 12- 
gauge shotgun. 

It is not claiming too much for a .22 
rifle charged with the Long Rifle cart- 
ridge, to compare it favorably with the 
small-bore muzzle-loaders, shooting from 
ninety to 120 round balls to the pound, 
which helped to make American history. 
The larger caliber and heavier lead 
counted when the aim was wide of a vital 
point, but in other respects the advantage 
is with the modern arm. The round, 
patched ball was less accurate beyond 
seventy-five or 100 yards than the 45- 
grain pellet, its penetration was no great- 
ei, and in speed of fire even the single- 
shot rifle of today can beat it ten to one. 
Cooper’s “Leatherstocking,’ armed with 
a five-pound .22-caliber repeater, after 
its use in one of his memorable running 
fights with redskins would have been a 
convert to the doctrine of light barrels and 
rapid shooting. Does the possible use of 
a .22 in woods warfare seem ridiculous? 
That’s because you have never seen deer 
and gray wolves wilt at the snappy re- 
port of 3 grains of powder. You must 
first know how to shoot—there is no re- 
lying upon the “express shock” that the 
advocates of big calibers are so fond of 
calculating. It is a matter of hitting your 


game where you hold, and of holding on 
exactly the right spot. But the thorough- 
going sportsman has pride in his marks- 
manship, and the practice that makes per- 
fect is cheaply gained with a .22 rifle. 

The first essential is an arm suited to 
your individual ideas and requirements. 
The statement on a preceding page, that 
a short, light barrel will shoot as accurate- 
ly as a heavier and longer one, is techni- 
cally true; still, to insure perfect results, 
the rifle must be suited to its user. A 
heavy rifle steadies a nervous arm and 
hand; a longer barrel means a greater 
distance between the rear and front 
sights, which is of material assistance 
in aiming, and particularly in a poor light. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
there need be no provision of weight to 
counteract recoil and “muzzle-flip,” as 
in guns of larger caliber. For a hunting 
rifle from 5 to 5% pounds will be found 
sufficiently heavy. A 20-inch barrel will 
give a clear definition of the front bead, 
providing one’s eyes are normal. Further 
con something will be said for the benefit 
of riflemen whose sight is failing. It 
may be remarked here that one of the 
advantages of a repeater, if the open rear 
sight is used, is that the notch is farther 
from the eye than is the case with a 
single-shot arm—owing to the length of 
the receiver frame—and consequently cuts 
clearer upon the bead. 

Speaking of open sights, in their use I 
have found the elevating principle—as 
in the “sporting” or “Rocky Mountain” 
rear sight—of no especial value. See that 
your rifle is trained to cut the cross at 
forty yards, and at shorter and longer 
distances it is easier and quicker to make 
proper allowances in holding than to 
bother with the elevating steps. Test 
shots are fired from every rifle before it 
leaves the factory, but your way of sight- 
ing may differ from that of the expert 
who has this work in hand, and for that 
reason it is generally necessary to train 
the sights to suit your own vision. A flat- 
top rear and a plain ivory bead front 
sight are the best for hunting. The Ly- 
man folding rear sight I have found most 
excellent, giving choice of a plain notch 
and a flat bar with its center marked by 
a silver line. With this last sight and 
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an ivory bead, one can shoot accurately 
in the late evening when the depth of a 


notch can no longer be discerned. In the 
semi-darkness the white sphere shows 
plainly above the black bar. It is also 


conducive to quick shooting, whereas a 
fine notch sight is not. 
There are several 
average rifleman will gain proficiency with 
the .22 rifle more readily than with arms 
of larger caliber. First of these is the 
trifling cost of ammunition. One can 
shoot as much and as often as he pleases 
without risking bankruptcy. Casually 
and “all by his lonesome” he will now and 
then try a shot or two with his .45 or 
.30-40, just to see that man and gun are 
still able to come somewhere near the 
target; but with the .22 in hand the visible 
supply of cartridges melts with deliberate 
rapidity; while as compensation for the 
bu let that went wild, others are pulled 
nearer and nearer to the bullseye, or to 
its exact center. The price of consistency 
in rifle shooting is unlimited practice— 
and this means more than two or three 
shots a month during the close season. 
The lightness of the arm is another im- 
portant consideration. It may be carried 
without inconvenience where a_ heavier 
arm would be burdensome and always in 
the way. The hand of every sportsman 
should rest heavily upon game-destroying 
vermin; opportunities for its destruction 
comes when least expected, and a .22 
rifle will do the work with neatness and 
dispatch. Another point encouraging 
much practice with the miniature rifle is 
the total absence of recoil. There is no 
shoulder-soreness from its use, no flinch- 
ing, no appreciable strain on muscle or 
nerves. Further, with reasonable care, 
practice with the .22 is practicable and 
safe in thickly settled localities where a 
glancing bullet from a more powerful 
arm might work lamentable disaster. 
Whether a single-shot or a repeating 
rifle-is preferable for hunting, is a ques- 
tion much argued and not yet satisfac- 
torily settled. It all hinges upon whether 
it is helpful or the reverse to know that 
you have a second and a third shot at in- 
stant command in case you miss with the 
first. A repeater is not the gun for a 
excitable hunter—he needs all 


reasons why the 


nervous, 





Field and Stream 


the limitations possible to teach him to 
be deliberate and make every shot count. 
Many years ago somebody formulated the 
proverb: “Speed of fire is a good servant 
but a bad master.” The saying holds 
good to-day. Unless the game is startled 
and moving, take time to make the first 
shot a bull’seye, for if others are neces- 
sary they must be fired hurriedly. In the 
hands of hunters in general a single-shot 
will kill more game than a repeater with 
the same expenditure of ammunition; but 
still the repeater is the better arm—as 
safe, accurate and reliable, and far more 
handy, inasmuch as the magazine holds 
@ dozen or more caftridges, from which 
the chamber may be charged with an easy 
and natural movement of the hand. 
Moreover, all repeaters eject the dis- 
charged shells clear of the chamber, and 
there are many .22-caliber single-shots 
on the market which fail to do this with 
certainty. It is hardly worth while to 
discuss the claim that a repeating rifle 
with a tubular magazine balances differ- 
ently in the hand according to whether 
the magazine is full or partially empty. 
This objection has force when applied 
tc an arm of heavy caliber, but in the 
case of a .22 the variation is hardly ap- 
preciable. 

In hunting, the .22 rifle is a constant 
source of surprise, even to its warmest 
friends, because the tendency is always to 
underrate its killing qualities. Enlight- 
ment comes when you roll a hawk or a 
wild turkey out of the top of a tree 200 
yards away, trip the hee!s of a wolf in 
full flight, or drop two quail from a covey 
whirring across open ground. For wing- 
shooting with the .22 is not so difficult as 
it looks. A bird flying straight away be- 
comes, with practice, almost as easy to hit 
as a stationary target. Be careful to hold 
a trifle high for the first shots, as the 
bird rises on the wing, and again high if 
it passes beyond the point blank range 
of your rifle. Remember that if your 
arm is sighted for forty yards, the bullet 
describes a descending curve after pass- 
ing that point. If you are accustomed 
to shotgun shooting you will be likely to 
hold too far ahead of crossing game, since 
a .22 bullet is speedier than a charge of 
small shot. Experience will rectify these 
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errors and others by teaching the neces 
sity of thought before action. If one is 
subject to the “rattles” he can never be- 
come a successful hunter. Coolness and 
deliberation count, even when quickness 
of the trigger finger seems the first es- 
sential. Know, not only that you will 
hit the game, but approximately where. 
The bullet that wounds and does not kill 
is worse than thrown away. 

Plant the lead where it will prove most 
effective. Never hold farther back than 
ihe shoulder on small quadrupeds; the 
butt of the wing on birds. In shooting 
grouse, turkeys, hawks or other large 
birds on the ground or in trees, aim high 
on the breast in line with the neck, and 
an error of two or three inches in ele- 
vation will do little harm. Shoot at the 
head or neck of a squirrel—at the shoul- 
der only when there is no better chance, 
and never at the ribs, flank, or hind- 
quarters. The eye of a rabbit is an admir- 
able target, but a shot through the shoul- 
detrs will bag the game. Rabbit’s bones are 
easily broken with lead, but the principal 
bones of larger four-footed anima!s will 
usually stop or turn a .22 bullet. When 
« quadruped stands broadside on, the heart 
is shielded by the elbow joint. Don’t 
forget this. If just a trifle quartering 
from you, a bullet an inch back of the 
joint will do the work for the biggest 
of them, if not stopped by a rib—and 
with such animals as coons, possums and 
wildcats, this is not likely to chance. On 
wolves a heart shot is fairly safe, but 
it is better to shoot just above the eye, 
or at the butt of the ear, or at the fork 
cf the breastbone—called by butchers the 
“sticking-place.” The same caution ap- 
plies if you are fortunate enough to get 
a chance at a deer. 

No sane person would recommend the 
.22 rifle as being especially adapted to 
deer shooting. The bullet is too light for 
the game, though it may be made to serve 
as a makeshift. But a .30-40 or a .45-70 
is still less suited to the legitimate uses 
of the smaller arm, though it will clip the 
neck of a grouse or shatter a squirrel’s 


head. Unless big game is abundant the° 


.22 is the better arm for all-around ser- 
vice, and the more especially because 
one becomes more proficient with it by 


reason of constant and extended prac- 
tice, 

\nd now a word to the riflemen of 
yesterday and the day before—the men 
who feel that their shooting days are over, 
though love for the grooved barre! re- 
mains in all its unconquerable strength. 
There comes a time when the optic lens 
loses its power of accommodation. Ob- 
jects at a distance are still clearly visible, 
but those nearby blurr. Spectacles are 
required for reading ordinary print, while 
the lettering of a poster across the street 
can be followed with the unassisted eye. 
Not a bird or a squirrel can move in the 
leaves without instant detection, but when 
the rifle comes to shoulder, though the 
front bead shows clearly, the notch is a 
befogged* chasm without definable sides 
or bottom. It is too close to the eye— 
within the limits which demand an inter- 
mediate lens. With spectacles, the rear 
sight is plain, the front sight looms like 
a tower of hope, but the distant game is 
a blot ina cloud. A discouraging state of 
affairs. The veteran marksman is a 
marksman no longer—his present standing 
is that of the beginner in rifle shooting, 
who must resignedly watch others make 
scores which he cannot hope to equal. 
After a lifetime with a rifle always at 
hand, you may come to know the feeling. 
But in this case it is unnecessary 
to cultivate the nature of resigna- 
tion. Rig your gun with a_ tang 
peep sight—the sort you get your eye di- 
recily against—and let the aperture be 
big enough so you can see all the rifle 
barrel and a_ forty-yard-wide strip of 
country from its muzzle to the target. 
Don’t worry about the center of the sight- 
opening—your eye will find it naturally 
and «nconsciously. Merely put the front 
bead where you want the bullet to strike. 
There is a Lyman or Marble sight of this 
type made expressly to fit your rifle. May- 
Le you have noticed the threaded holes in 
the tang; screws come with the sight, 
and a few turns of a screw-driver does the 
work. It is an easy way of getting back 
in the shooting clothes you wore twenty 
years ago; and henceforth, so long as 
your eyes will find game or target, you 
can spare telling of scores made before 
your sight commenced to fail. 
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THE CARE OF THE MOTOR BOAT 
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CAP GIVES A PRACTICAL PLUMBING DISSERTATION 
A FOOT NOTE ON FITTING OUT YOUR GALLEY 


BY CAPTAIN JOHN CHADWICK 


PART III 
YACHT PLUMBING 


HERE are six 
rules for do- 
ing plumbing 
aboard a 
yacht, the 
first of which 
is: Don’t do 
it yourself, 
Forget the 
rest. If you 
can hire 
some _ poor 
citizen to sell 
the Devil his 
soul for a 

mess of cuss 

words and 
put it in for 
you, by all 

Otherwise—better take a 

course of contortionist and angleworm 

exercises to get in training for the job. 

Also cultivate the fine arts of manipulat- 

ing an eighteen-inch pipe wrench with 

your left hand and no room to work it in; 
of wiping a lead joint without leaving 
most of the skin of your fingers adhering 

thereto; and of fitting three ells into a 

space too small for a one-inch nipple. All 

connections to plumbers’ fittings are of 
lead pipe and brass nipple, and each calls 
for a wiped joint, made with a hot-blast 
torch, a pound of lead and four tons of 
hard feelings. You are lucky if the torch 
doesn’t start something in some cranny of 
the boat where you can’t get at it to put 
the fire out. 

Nor can you take these things out into 

a vacant lot so as to make them up and 

then put them into the boat—for a variety 





means 


of reasons. It isn’t done, that’s all. For 
instance: the toilet requires two connec- 
tions to the skin of the ship, both below 


* waterline (so get them in before launch- 


ing as you love your pocket-book). The 
first is to the syphon check-valve and is a 
piece of two-inch D-weight lead pipe. Cut 
a hole for it in the skin of the ship about 
three inches below waterline and bell the 
end of the pipe, passing it from outside 
after crooking it properly to meet the 
brass toilet connection. This latter can 
be unscrewed and set either one of two 
ways, so you are not tied down to star- 
board or port, but in general it is best to 
come out of the connection with a bend 
and cross to the opposite side of the boat 
so as to get a manageable length of pipe. 
If too short you will have endless trouble 
with it. After bending it so it fits, punch 
holes all around the edge of the bell out- 
side and nail it temporarily in place with 
a couple of copper nails. You are now 
ready to “wipe” the joint, and before I 
get very far with the directions you will 
be ready to fade and let a yacht plumber 
get at it. The “wiper,” from which the 
joint gets its name, is a thick pad of drill- 
ing cotton or bed-ticking about four 
inches square. You now stand on your 
ear and hold the pad against the side of 
the joint, while your helper lets a pile of 
hot solder drop on it until you have quite 
a cake of it in a more or less mushy state 
resting between the pad and the joint. 
Then the joint is given a painting with 
acid and you plaster this mushy mass of 
hot solder around it with the wiper. It will 
chill instantly so you will have to go after 
it with the torch, and here’s where your 
judgment and experience comes in, for if 
you give it too much heat the whole cake 
will drop into the bilge and set it afire, 
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and if too little heat the cake will not be 
plastic enough and will break away from 
the joint when you attempt to mould it 
into a smooth job, fitting all around 
However, with patience, persistence and 
much wiping with the pad, you will have 
But the 
chances are that, being a greenhorn at it. 
face with 


a fairly presentable job—maybe. 


you, will have gone black in the 
rush of blood to the head, the boat 
be afire, and you will have dropped dead 
into the solder-pot. After the joint is 
wiped, if you are still alive, go around 
outside and finish nailing the bell of the 


will 


pipe to the rind of. the boat, using 1I-d 
copper nails with heads almost touching 
and a liberal smear of white lead putty 
in under the bell. The water-pump con- 
nection to the toilet is similar to the 
waste-pipe connection, except that it is 
made with three-quarters inch lead pipe, 
and its inlet should be protected with a 
copper strainer and located not less than 
seven inches below the waterline. As to 
layout of the yacht toilet and galley 
plumbing, if you are fortunate enough to 
be able to plan the interior arrangements 
of your own cruiser, or can specify what 
you want, when she is building, the first 
requirement would be to cut down the 


room allotted to the galley a great deal 


ELEVATION OF BATHROOM 





AND GALLEY 


more than what is usually thought neces- 

You don’t want too much room; 
and it is far better spent on the bath- 
room, which is usually so crowded as to be 
If the cruiser is 


sary. 


little more than a coop. 
about thirty feet long, the toilet is best put 
just aft of the anchor-locker, and the space 
allotted to it is often hardly larger than a 


mere seat. Aft of this comes the galley, 
which is sometimes made as long as five 
feet. Now, every inch of length of the 


cruiser must count for the most possible 
there is here two whole feet of length 
which are much better added to the cock- 
pit, or to the bathroom. This latter should 
not be much than 3 Io inches 
long, should have two portholes and a 


less feet 
skylight of its own; a white enamel cor- 
ner wash-basin; and a complete nickel- 
plated set of bathroom fixtures, besides the 
toilet. The last has a hand-pump, and 
must be of the “yacht” type, or you will 
get flooded out through seas coming in 
through the siphon. It should have an 
oak or mahogany seat with a cover, so that 
one can sit on it with cover down when 
shaving, washing face and hands and such 
details of personal cleanliness. The cor- 
ner basin, right at one’s hand, with soap- 
fixture, towel-rack and mirror fastened to 


the opposite panel, gives one all the com- 
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forts and conveniences that such matters 
should have, and the abundant light from 
portholes and skylight is just what you 
need so as to start the day with precisely 
such a general overhauling of your face 
and secalplock as you would have in your 
own home. In my bozt the bathroom is 
enameled throughout with white furniture 
enamel, and the skipper begins each day 
with a plunge overboard, followed by a 
shave, scrub, combing out the hurrahs- 
nest, and holystoning all teeth in the 
bright, sunny bathroom, breezy and glor- 
ious with the reflections of the rising sun. 

The skylight over the bathroom should 
extend to cover about ten inches of the 
galley, which latter has no portholes and 
is only three feet long all told. Its floor 
will be four inches higher than the state- 
room, because the boat fines so much for- 
ward, and the floor of the bathroom is still 
six inches higher than this, so that one 
must sit down in the latter or else have 
one’s head poked up into the skylight 
hatch. In the galley one will have to 
stoop a trifle, but it is never a noticeable 
hardship. The absence of portholes in the 
galley is principally because of the unship- 
shape appearance outside if there are too 
many portholes crowded closely together. 
By omitting them a symmetrical arrange 
ment of portholes along the sides of the 
ship is attained, and it must be so; for if 
there is any place where things simply 
have to be precisely according to regula- 
tions it is aboard anything calling itself a 
yacht. In actual practice the skylight 
gives all the ventilation and light needed. 
especially when aiding it by pulling back 
the curtain of the bathroom door. In pass 
ing, it may be well to note that doors any- 
where aboard a small power cruiser are a 
snare and a nuisance. Always use cur- 
tains on brass poles, with brass rings and 
yacht ball-fringe edging. 

In the galley you need, first of all, a 
good oilcloth or rubberoid imitation par- 
quetry floor. It wants scrubbing after 
every meal, just as you would scrub the 
kitchen table, and a wooden floor soon 
gets hopelessly bespotted with grease 
spots and general dirt, no matter how 
nicely matched and varnished it may have 
heen originally. A cheerful white- and 
light-green checker-board pattern, with 
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squares about two inches on the side, 
gives a neat and cleanly appearance; and 
it will look fresh after each rub-down, no 
matter how sloppy and niggery the chef 
may have been when in action. Next you 
need a sink, and the smallest that comes is 
8” x 16” in plain cast-iron or enameled, 
the former costing $1.10. Neither kind 
will have the right kind of stopper for the 
waste pipe, for, on land, the sink is not 
meant to get full of water, and only has 
a rose sieve. But, in your cruiser, the 
sink is the wash-pan for dishes, and so or- 
der with it a rubber and brass fixture. Af- 
ter you are through mopp'ng the crockery, 
pull the chain and there you are. The 
Sink connection to the lead waste pipe is 
by our old friend the brass nipple and re- 
quires another wiped joint. As it is ob- 
vious that dish-washing operations are not 
continuous, and also that every cubic inch 
of room is valuable, the sink should have 
a neat oak cover, fitting down flush into it, 
and onto this cover is screwed the stove. 
I have done very fair meals with a two- 
hole kerosene affair; but they are land- 
lubbery contraptions, with a patent device 
to warn one when the Jamp is full, which 
device is a lovely spiller of kerosene when 
the swash of some passing steamboat rolls 
you mightily; and I have come to prefer 
the standard denatured alcohol yacht 
stove, with two burners and a small glob- 
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The Care of the Motor Boat 





SOME YACHT PLUMBING SUPPLIES 
ular reservoir, to any form of kerosene 
device. Whatever it is, be very sure that 
it is screwed fast, or you will have a curi- 
ous mixture of dinner and blazing com- 
bustibles eating the heart out of your 
ship, some fine calm .day,—when a pass- 
ing tug gives you her wash abeam. 

The sink being rectangular, and the ship 
being anything but that, you will need about 
eighteen inches of room to mount it in. 
This leaves you eighteen inches remaining 
out of your three feet of galley. The next 
thing wanted will be an icebox; and plans 
of yachts usually show them built in cun- 
ningly into the general architectural effect. 
You, are lucky if the carpenters do not get 
away with ten dollars’ worth of time in 
doing it, and then they will take up a lot 
of room better used for something else. 
And, all the time, the very thing you want 
is waiting for you in any department store. 
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It is a little tin baby refrigerator, painted 
to imitate oak closely, 16 inches long by 
12 inches deep and 10 inches high. It is 
double-lined with insulation inside the 
walls; galvanized heavily inside; has an 
ice compartment which just holds a five- 
cent cake of ice; a sliding shelf in the in- 
terior; and a_nickel-plated faucet 
nected to the ice-compartment, whereby 
pure ice-water can be drawn off to drink. 


con- 


Take this away from that department 
store, for it is good; and they can have 
your $2.75 and welcome. You will find 


that it will just fill the space left over in 
the galley by butting it against the edge 
of the sink. To mount the two of them 
in the galley, you put in a piece of 6 x %- 
inch oak, set edgewise, and running par 
allel to the skin of the ship. The draw- 
ings show just how the sink and ice-box 
are mounted on this. A similar one, let in 
along the floor below it, com- 
pleting the frame in oak and giving it two 
little doors, so that all the space under 
the sink and ice-box is enclosed and can 
be provided with shelves. What shall we 
put in there? The novice would at once 
fill half of it with pots and pans; but,— 
every inch aboard ship is valuable! The 
pots and pans do very much better on 
brass hooks, judiciously planted around 
the stove above the sink; cups are best 
hung in rows from tiny brass hooks 
screwed into the ceiling; and the plates 
are better nested and slipped into light 
racks behind the cover of the icebox. So 
that practically all the shelf-room below is 
available for staple groceries, and you'll 
appreciate this if you stay out half a week 
in her. 

All this equipment should be put on the 
same side of the boat as the wash-basin in 
the bath-room, so that the same plumbing 
line can supply both. Under the galley 
floor is room for a very respectable fresh- 
water tank; and a reserve one can be put 
in the lower part of the anchor locker, as 
all that space will not be needed for rope. 
To get the water out, one can use a hand 
force-pump, made as in the sketch, with 
two brass check-valves and pipe fittings, 
or you can mount an ordinary bicycle-tire 
pump at any convenient point in the gal- 
ley, connecting to a small riser from the 
top of the tank. Pumping on this puts 


suggests 
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FOLDING YACHT LAVATORY 


air-pressure on the tank, and makes the 
water ascend in the pipe leading out of 
the bottom of the tank and branching to 
the sink and wash-basin faucets. It is a 
very clean, handy system, and cheap to in- 
stall. The drain-pipe branches to both the 
bottom of the sink and the wash-basin in 
the bath-room, and will be installed by the 
yacht plumber at the same time he puts 
in the toilet—are you wise! The joints 
have to be soldered or “wiped” as de- 
scribed before and the whole installation 
must be impervious to leaks, which it cer- 
tainly will not be if put in by amateur 
efforts. 

On the opposite side of the galley you 
have the whole space available for some- 
thing new. You don’t need any more 
cooking equipment, but you do need a 
long locker in which coats can be hung, 


INFRACTIONS OF 
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euns and fishing rods stored, brooms put 
away, and the set of storm oilskins kept. 
Ilere is just the place for such a locker, 
reaching from floor to ceiling, say 5 feet 
8 inches, 16 inches deep and 3 feet long, 
frame around it with 6x 7g-inch oak, and 
put in a door with a long pier-glass 
mirror, 

Still another layout of yacht plumbing 
is to abolish the bath-room entirely put- 
ting the galley and engine furthest for- 
ward in a large room about five feet long. 
In such case you screw to the forward 
panel of your stateroom a folding lavatory 
as shown in the illustration with the pump 
and waste lines coming in from the galley 
through the back of the panel. The pump 
connection should have no branches but 
go direct to the skin of the ship five or 
six inches below water line. All one’s 
shaving and washing articles go in racks 
and holders inside this lavatory, which 
closes up with a mirror on the back pre- 
cisely as in the stateroom lavatories of 
ocean steamers. In this plan practically 
the only disposal that can be made of the 
w.c. is under an oak seat in the extreme 
forward end of the galley. It is, moreover, 
a rather expensive arrangement as these 
lavatories run from $35 up against $7 for 
« white enameled covered basin complete 
with nickel faucet as shewn on page 
889. 

As to the cost of the yacht toilet, a well 
made plain one can be had with oak seat 
for $30, installed complete by any yacht 
plumber. He gets enough rake-off on buy 
ing it to pay for putting it in at the same 
price it will cost you to buy it 


THE GAME LAWS 


$2.00 apiece for every pho- 


tograph showing illegal taking of game, excessive game 


bag, fish spearing, trapping, 
etc., where forbidden by law 


snares or nets, fish pounds, 
in their respective States. 
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Mountain Lion Attacks Party 
MOUNTAIN lion, 
A consuming appetite for a 

breakfast, made a startling attack on 
Elmer Grider and Tom and Will Crabtree 
at the Putnam Mill, on the South Tule, Cal. 
a short time ago. The animal ran in a 
beeline, in the open, for two hundred yards, 
directly at Tom Crabtree, and was only 
turned by Will, who tried to get to it with 
a knife. Both men could have touched the 
puma from where they stood, before it start- 
ed back to the brush. 

The three men, who had been working a 
mine on Kern River, were on their way to 
this city, and yesterday morning were pack- 
ing their animals preparatory to moving on. 
Neither Tom Crabtree or Grider had 
a mountain lion before, and both were too 
nonplused to make a move when the animal 
came rushing at them. Will Crabtree, how 
ever, was acquainted with the beasts, and 
started around his mule, which was between 
him and the puma, with the intention of 
scaring it off. It was headed directly for 
Tom Crabtree, and in spite of the shouting 
and noise made by his brother, never swerved 
a hair’s breadth until within two feet of him. 
Will Crabtree was close behind with an open 
knife, and Grider was endeavoring to pull 
his gun, an automatic Colt, and load it, when 
it turned and loped away for the brush, and 
disappeared, A short hunt failed to reveal 
it, and the men returned to finish packing 
their train. 

Will Crabtree, who knew something of 
the puma’s habits, predicted that the animal 
would return, and kept a sharp lookout for 
it. The prediction was verified very soon, 


with a 
warm 


evidently 


seen 


the lion and 


to the camp 
circling among finally locating be- 
hind three cedars growing close together. 
Here it lay down and watched the men, and 
was watched closely in turn, while they pre- 
pared to bag it. Grider’s gun, which he had 
loaded, was brought into action at length, 
while Tom Crabtree tried to photo the ani- 
mal lying down, but could not get a clear 
view of it. Grider shot first in the sunlight, 
and the glint of the sun along the barrel of 
the gun spoiled his aim. Moving to the 
shade he shot once more, and this time drilled 

hole in the corner of the left eye. The 
beast sank down, and died with scarcely a 
struggle. The shot was made from a dis- 
tance of forty yards, and went directly to the 
vital spot, without injuring the hide, 
which they afterwards skinned. The green 
and fiery eyes of the lion afforded a good 
mark. ‘The eyes, said Mr. Grider, in speak- 
ing of it afterward, were the most prominent 
part of the animal, glaring like fires. 

But few records of pumas attacking human 
beings are known, and then only when the 
lions are crazed with hunger or thirst. It is 
thought likely that this lion was hungry, 
and attacked the party on sight, expecting 
to make a breakfast on one. 

The hide, which was brought to town, 
shows an animal over six feet long, a rather 
large specimen for this species. » When lying 
on the ground, its head was raised nearly 
two feet. Had there been any children in 
the party, some fatalities would have un- 
doubtedly resulted. Inch long tushes and 
enormous claws made up the fighting equip- 
ment of the lion. 

Portersville, Cal. } i 
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Some Notes on Crow and Hawk Exter- 
mination 


Editor, FieLp AND STREAM: 

Last fall and spring I shot 80 crows by 
decoying them with the crow call and by 
many other ways. I have shot young crows 
and blown my call so that the old crows 
came down so close to me that when I shot 
I would almost blow their bodies to pieces. 
[ think it would be a good plan for all the 
sportsmen to get a call and try to destroy 
these black pests that cannot let a tame or 
wild bird’s nest alone. A crow is one of the 
hard birds to kill, as their skin is so tough, 
their feathers so thick that it is almost im- 
possible for a bullet to enter their body. I 
think the crow is one of the keenest birds 
there is, and according to the old saying, 
“a crow can smell powder,” for when I have 
not my gun IJ can walk under crows in trees 
not 30 feet from the ground. Sportsmen 
who want to have their hunting preserved 
had better make a practice of trying their 
hand at these black marauders who are de- 
stroying hundreds of all kinds of birds daily. 

Joliet, Ill. E. J. kicHarps. 


FIELD AND STREAM, 

New York City. 
Gentlemen :— 

Our State is going very extensively into 
the Game Protection business and later into 
propagation of all our Game and Fish. Quail 
and ducks are always very plentiful, with 
some deer in a good many of the parishes. 
I have had quite a lot of sport with the 
crows and hawks during the last few years. 
having killed one hundred hawks, and 
crows too many to count. I use a Ditto 
Crow call and a hawk call that I make my- 
self, and when I get in a good place, well 
hidden, they just can’t stay away. My best 
kill in one morning, with another man with 
me, was 65. I agree with C. D. Wale that 
a gun chambered for one size of cartridge is 
the best. The .22 is a special pet of mine 
and I use it on all occasions. Am now using 
a silencer and like it very much. 

Yours for game protection and propaga- 
tion, 


Gilliam, La. WILL Mercer. 





Pasadena Lad of 14 Lands 144 lb. Tuna 
After Exciting Battle 
The Editor Fretp anp StrEAM: 

After one of the most exciting fights 
George Farnsworth says he has ever seen, 
Jack Kendall, aged 14, whose home is in 
Pasadena, landed the second largest blue fin 
tuna of the year. He is the youngest angler 


who has ever Janded one of these, the gamest 
of fish in Catalina waters. Tor an hour and 
thirty-seven minutes young Kendall fought 
his fish just as well as any angler who ever 
fished about the island. At the end of that 
time Farnsworth gaffed the fish, a 144- 
pounder. 

Just ten minutes before he got the tuna 
to the boat’s edge, Farnsworth noticed a huge 
black fish racing towards the boat and warned 
the young angler he must get his tuna into 
the boat at once as blackfish are death on 
tuna, and this one would snap it off the line. 

For eight minutes the boy worked like 
a Trojan. Twice within that time the big 
black made for the tuna, both times it missed 
it by a slight margin, the tuna making a 
swift dodge. The last time the tuna ran 
tlose enough to the boat to enable Farns- 
worth to use his gaff. 

Young Kendall was the proudest boy in 
seven States last night. He sent a wire- 
less telegram to his father, B. O. Kendall, 
as soon as he landed and weighed his prize. 
His father landed one of these prize fish last 
week, but the boy’s fish beat it by twelve 
pounds. 


This one started something— 

















—but couldn’t get away with it! 


This is no freak picture arranged for the 
purpose. It was taken soon after they came 
out of the water. Charles Smith, Charles 
Billings, Ed. Crombe and H. Hotchkiss are 
prepared to stand back of the statements 
made. 

While fishing on Bantam Lake, Bantam, 
Conn., Mr. Crombe and Mr. Charles S. 
Smith, of Thomaston, saw a commotion in 
the water some distance from the boat, so 
they decided to row to this place to deter- 
mine the cause for this disturbance. Upon 
arriving, they discovered what seemed to be 
two fish fighting, but after netting them in 
the boat, they found that the pickerel was in 
the act of trying to swallow a yellow perch 
larger than itself, thus ending in the suffoca- 
tion or drowning of both concerned. 

Picture was taken by C. F. Billings, Thom- 
aston, Conn. 

W. Somerville, Mass. W. C. Story. 
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Unkel David’s Letter 
Dere Fetpe & STREME: 

This letter bares no address, for it is 
kwite onnessesserry that the beluved reeder 
shood knoe what sannytaryum I am staying 
at. I suppoas it was the 
sudden change from Noo 
Jersy watter to shampane 
& visshy that knokt me 
off the Krissmus tree. I 
am sum poppler in Grater 
Noo York & purhaps I 
was inderskreet in mi sur- 
prize at the glad welkum 
&c that the boys thot rite 
to give me when me & 
Sar An got back. This 
letter leevs me mutch better, but not yet in 
the full flush of mi manly vigger. It is awl 
a mistaik that a man can’t be gone a year 
& then cum bak. I tride it & I knoe. But 
toards the last the cum bak process is pane- 
ful. The dokter sais it is lukky I didn’t taik 
one (1) moar drink, & so do I, for mebby I 
still have to taik it. 

Thare is a nigger here hoo is not one (1) 
of the pashunts, but wood like to be. He 
is a understuddy to the dokter & will go to 
the stoar for enny thiny you want, if it 
don’t cum in a bottel. The uther day I 
caut him reeding mi Felde & Streme with 
teers in his eyes. He said he was a grate 
spoartsman, & that in one (1) nite him & 
his bruther killed foarteen (14) woodcox 
with clubs. This happend menny yeres ago 
down in Allybammy, whare it is still the 
praktiss for niggers to hunt birds with a 
torch & a long poal. & this reminds me that 
mi letter last munth abowt the deestrucksun 
of our gaim by furren laber shood have said 
sumthing abowt our cullerd feller voters of 
the Sollid South, where the race problim is 
whitch nigger will beet tothers to the robbin 
pie. At the worst owr Northern ralerode 
furriner is a still hunter & a mity poor shot, 
but the plantashun nigger has a pak of 
hownds & a mangy bird dog, & what he 
can’t shute he trees & twists owt of the hol- 
ler. As a gaim killer I will bak Sambo 
aginst a duzzen Spagettys & Kazookowzkis, 
& keep mi man shet up in the smoak house 
haff the time. 

Thare aint no frills on the cullerd spoarts- 
man, but he gits thare just the saim. His 
gun may be a old stile Zulu or a sawed off 
muzzel loading muskit, but when he gits a 
swipe at a bunch of quale on the ground he 
pix up moar than fethers. When he goes 





after a possum at nite he stix a tin hedlite 
under his coat, & the next day the little 
Sambos eets dere meet, or mabby a mess of 
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bak boans & spair ribs owt of sum whit 
man’s hog. What he don’t know abowt set- 
ting traps for quale or turkeys woodent 
maik a magazeen artikil, & his respekt for 
the gaim law is so grate that he can’t bring 
himself to menshun it. As a rewl he don’t 
dinamite fish, becos dinamite costs good 
munny, but he feeds them corn mush dok- 
terd with buckeye root, whitch is the saim 
to fish that champane is to a Noo Jersy lit- 
terrerry man, & he has them in the frying- 
pan befoar they sober upp. 

The time the nigger is sure deth on game 
is dooring the cotton seezun, whitch begins 
abowt the first of Aprile & ends when they 
pull & burn the stawks, along the last week 
in March. & in that bizzy time a plantashun 
hand is too valyooabel to be shet up in jale 
for killing a littel wild meet. Rite now he 
is swatting the dux that you missed last 
munth, if he aint sprinkling corn in a ditch 
to draw the wild turkeys in a dubbel row 
with thare nex crossed, so he can kill the 
hull flock at one (1) shot & so save ammy- 
nishum. I have found that a nigger makes 
a good gide, becos he wunt taik you whare 
you will git lost, & he wunt foarse you to 
shute gaim that he has a chance to kill his- 
self after you go bak hoam. Two (2) nig- 
ger gides is better than one (1), as you will 
find when it comes too enny thing like work. 
If they have a reppytashun as hunters you 
will nede twise that menny. The moast suk- 
sessful cullerd hunter is, as a rewl, the hus- 
band of a hyly respekted wash lady hoo has 
a buttermilk & cold vittels deal with the 
white wimmen she works for, & maiks enuff 
munny to buy powder & shot with. This is 
nessesserry, for thare are certain gentelmen 
setting on crakker boxes at the stoar hoo 
must be toald whuther the luk was good or 
bad, so that the weery spoartsman can spair 
mity littel time for work. 

I see thare is a move to hed off the forren 
gaim butchers hear in the North by taiking 
their guns away from them, but to choak 
off a nigger you'd have to kill his dogs, take 
away his ax & pokkit nife, & then hogtic 
him with a haff-inch roap. If you ketch 
him up in coart, his white boss pays the 
fine; & if you shet him up in the callyboos, 
that means a mewl withowt a driver, & a 
plow standing idul in the furrer. It is upp 
to Booker Washington to teech gaim con- 
servashun at his brunet semminerry, & it 
mite be well for the diffrunt Staits to pay 
the niggers a bounty on all the game they 
don’t kill. Mishunerry work in the Dark 
Belt woodent pay from a munnyterry stand 
point, for the short cut to the cullerd hart 
is by way of the stummik, whitch wood 
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meen a big bill for argymints, whuther wet 
or dry 
Sumthing must be did, if the 
white man hoaps to feed gaim to his proj- 
jinny, but I can’t say off hand what it will 
he. If an idee comes to me enny time soon, 
lll send it in. Hoald spais in your grate 
relijus magazeen for saim till the last possi- 
Meenwhile I am 
Yores trulie, 


/ Liwtesk ya P 


Anent “Dub’s” Letter 
Editor Fretp AND STREAM: 

Sir: In response to the request of “Dub” 
in the November issue of FreLD AND STREAM, 
permit me to give him the benefit of my ex- 
perience. The most successful flies I have 
used for the small-mouth are the Coachman, 
Brown Hackle, and Professor, in the order 
named. Dusty Miller I have also found at- 
tractive. The small-mouth being a rather 
capricious biter, I have found that one day 
he will strike a fly which he positively re- 
fuses to notice the next. Generally speaking, 
a bright fly on a dark day, a dark fly on a 


more tempting; 


Suthern 


bel minnit. 


bright day will be found 
the condition of the water will also operate 
in the making of a choice. As the writer 
says he does stream and river fishing, the 
cloudiness or clearness of the water should 
govern his selection. 

With reference to an outfit 
ing, if the writer won’t accuse me of being 
what he self-deprecatingly styles himself, I 
should suggest that he get busy with a good 
split bamboo; nor is the split bamboo expen- 
sive, service considered, a good rod being 
procurable for $5 or $6—a rod good enough 
for the use of anyone, for all practical pur- 
poses. As to the reel, I don’t believe a bet- 
ter reel can be bought for the average fisher- 
man than the “Tripart” or “Takapart” at 
$3 and $4, respectively. Of course, the free- 
spool attachment is a desirable feature, 
which adds a couple of dollars to the cost. 
I have tried a number of reels, none less ex- 
pensive than these, some a good deal more 
expensive, but I have found none of them 
so entirely satisfactory. Nor do I believe a 
better line can be selected than the King- 
fisher, preferably No. 5, which tests at twelve 
pounds and will take any bass or pickerel 
except the very large ones of Florida or 
similar waters. This line retails at 75 cents 


for bait cast- 


a spool of fifty yards, which is sufficient in 
length for any bass fishing. 
exceptionally freely, “feels the thumb” nicely, 
Any line will, of course, 


This line runs 


and will not kink. 
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weaken under the strain of constant casting, 
and for this reason it should be carefully 
dried as soon as possible after the day’s fish- 
ing. A good idea, too, is to frequently re- 
verse the line, so that the strain may be 
equally distributed its entire length, thus pro- 
longing its life. 

With this tackle I will guarantee “Dub” 
that he will have a lot of pleasure at com- 
paratively little expense, and will be re- 
lieved, at least, of any doubt as to the effi- 
ciency of his outfit. 

As to lures—Ah, there, my friend “Dub,” 
you will find as many differences of opinion 
as you will see lures advertised, almost. But 
if there is any hope for a definite decision on 
your part without actually trying out a host 
of them, that decision can be rushed 


* c ~ 
through the columns of FreLp AND STREAM, 


unabated. 
Jno. Rircuir, Jr 


wherein the storm rages 


Washington, D. C. 


How to Use a Hildebrandt Spinner 
Editor Fre.p AND STREAM: 

Having received several letters asking my 
method of using Hildebrandt spinners with 
fly rod, I herewith give it, which you may 
publish. Equipment consists of 9!4-foot 
split bamboo rod, 5% ounces; enameled tap- 
ered line, 30 feet; size “B” 6-foot single gut 
leader with Hildebrandt single blade spin- 
ner size No. 1, or “Trout” No. 4 of 8 hook. 
Plain single-action reel of any good make; 
the lighter the better. I prefer tapered line 
for reason you get a more delicate drop on 
the water. I always cast holding line in left 
forefinger and thumb between reel and first 
eye of rod; grasping handle in right hand. 
I use sometimes an over and sometimes an 
under or side cast, depending upon obstruc- 
tion to the cast. In holding line in left hand 
you control the accuracy of cast and get a 
larger “draw in.” In making cast, drop 
spinner on water as delicately as possible 
and begin “pulling” at once. The spinner 
sinks sufficiently of its own weight in this 
time (2-4 inches) for the proper depth. 

The “pull in” generally extends from one 
to eight feet, according to whether you get 
a strike or not. If “nothing doing” come out 
with your back-lash and recast. I tried that 
nine out of ten times, and the strike comes 
with the drop or first two feet pull. Do not 
pull too rapidly; enough only to make the 
spinners move freely. In case spinner does 
not revolve or gets caught, a tight jerk gen- 
erally starts it. When the strike comes, a 
slight jerk from the wrist, and then the fun. 
I use a wrist movement in casting, holding 
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elbow close to. side i full 
arm strike. I rarely catch from deep water— 
generally at head and mouth of pools or 
around the edges. In heat of day any shady 
place is where they invariably lurk. Some 
times when using a new fly with little suc- 
trimming the wings about half will 
change things at once. Ju our southern 
streams the yellow fly is particularly killing 


some cases a 


cess, 


(Yeliow Sally), also the red, brown and 
white (Oneida) an excellent one. The 
Coachman, Bucktail and Oriole are also 
good. 

I trust the above information will be of 


benefit to some of my fellow-anglers who 
have never yet had the pleasure of using 
this most excellent lure. Following instruc- 
tions without seeing them carried out is a 
difficult matter. I might add two most es- 
sential requisites in fishing of any kind, espe- 
cially with the spinner and fly, viz: avoid 
being seen by the fish, and make the least 
possible disturbance of the water. 
Very truly, 

Rome, Ga Se. Es 
Miss Snapp Captures a Bear with a Lasso 
Editor, Fretp AND STREAM: 

Minnie Snapp, chief telephone operator in 
a hotel in Spokane, Wash., chased a cub 
bear, weighing eighty pounds, through a 
mile of dense forest while on the way by 
stage from her father’s ranch on the Coeur 
d’Alene Indian reservation in northern 
Idaho, to Tekoa, Wash., a few days ago, and 
captured the animal with a lasso made from 
a rope. 

Miss Snapp, the only passenger in the 
coach, saw the cub while passing through a 
strip of woodland, where the horses became 
frightened and attempted to bolt. The driver 
had the four-horse team well in hand and 
brought the animals to a stop. Meanwhile 
Miss Snapp secured a rope, such as used by 
packers, and followed the cub, finally finding 
it perched on the limb of a tree. 

Making a lasso the young woman tried a 
dozen throws, but the bear shook the noose 
as fast as it was made, but finally one landed 
squarely over the shoulders and a quick pull 
made the cub a prisoner. Miss Snapp 
brought the cub in triumph to the stage, 
when the driver helped her to tie it. 

Arriving at Tekoa, Miss Snapp had a box 
built for her prize, which was afterward 
sent to Spokane for exhibition purposes. 

“The cub was taken by surprise,” said 


GRAHAM. 


Miss Snapp, “else he might have fought. Of 
course, it was a risky thing to go after the 
cub without a gun or a weapon of some sort, 
but the element of danger never occurred to 
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the animal on the 


had 
What if the cub’s parents 
had attacked me! Why, I never thought of 


me until after I 
ground and tied. 


that. All I had in mind was to get that 
bear.” 
Spokane, Wash. Aucust Wott 


To Our Civilian Rifle Clubs 
INDOOR LEAGUE—SEASON OF IQIO-II 

The following will be the conditions to 
govern the shooting in the 1910-11 Indoor 
League matches and will not be changed or 
deviated from in any respect. Clubs enter- 
ing the League will, therefore, bind them- 
selves to strictly adhere to these rules: 

CONDITIONS—LEAGUE SHOOT OF IQIO-II 

Team—Any number of men up to ten 

Distance—Seventy-five feet. 

Number of Shots—Twenty each man 
Four targets to be used, five shots an each 
target. 

Target—The N. R. A. official gallery tar- 
get (one to ten count). Forty official tar- 
gets will be furnished free by the N. R. A 
for each match. These targets will be 
marked for identification and no other tar 


gets will be received for record. These tar- 
gets will be sent to the N. R. A. judge and 
will be retained under his control before 
and after the shooting. 

Position—Prone. No part of extended 


arm to touch the ground except the elbow 
No artificial support to any part of the rifle 
except the sling. 

Rifle—Any .22 caliber, weighing not over 
ten pounds. 

Ammunition—Any. 

Sights—Any, in front of the firing pin and 
not containing glass. Telescopes not al- 
lowed. 
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Trigger Puli—Not less than three pounds. 

Time Allowance—Five minutes will be al- 
lowed for each string of five shots. 

Preliminary Practice—No member of the 
team to fire more than five shots prelimin- 
ary to firing his scores in the match on the 
night of the contests 

Judges— The judge appointed by the 
N. R. A. or his representative will act as 
executive officer at each contest. He will 
see that all conditions are lived up to; weigh 
the rifles; test the trigger pull and measure 
the range. Special care must be taken to 
see that five shots, no more or no less, are 
fired on each target. He will certify to the 
scores and take charge of the official targets 
before and after the contest and forward the 
same to the secretary of the N. R. A. at the 
completion of each match. 

Matches When Shot—All official targets 
for each match are stamped “For the week 
ending ——.” The scores may be shot any 
time during the week for which the targets 
are stamped, providing the results of the 
shoot are in the office of the N. R. A. by 
not later than Friday night of each week. 
This is absolutely necessary so that they 
can be compiled and given to the press asso- 
ciations on Saturday. Arrangements have 
been made with Arms and the Man where- 
by the results can be telegraphed in at 
“night press rate” (which must be prepaid). 
If no scores are received up to Friday night 
of each week from clubs competing in the 
League, they will receive a zero for that 
week’s shoot. Scores published in the daily 
papers compiled from advance information 
will be unofficial. Bulletins of official scores 
will be furnished to shooting periodicals 
weekly. 

The schedule for the season's shooting 
will be made up on Monday, December 5th, 
on a basis of the number of entries received 
in the office up to that date, and the first 
match will be shot the week ending Decem- 
ber 24th. 

To make conditions to suit even a major- 
ity of civilian rifle clubs in this country is 
almost impossible, and to those clubs that 
are not in accord with conditions finally 
drawn up, we would state that, first and 
foremost, the aims and purposes of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association of America is to 
promote military rifle shooting and make 
our citizens familiar with the military arm 
so that they will be efficient volunteers in 
case this country is forced into war. 

Pursuing our work along these lines, we 
believe that in all matches the strictly mili- 
tary rifle should be used, but as the time is 
not yet ripe to enforce such rules, we have 


met the sporting rifle shooters half way. 
Some of the clubs requested permission to 
use the military rifle with reduced ammuni- 
tion in these matches. Our reply to this is 
that it would be manifestly unfair to allow 
a .30-caliber bullet in competition with the 
22, as the increased diameter of the bullet 
would naturally favor a higher count. 

Set triggers and sights on the stock are 
of little practical value as aids to marks- 
manship, either military or sporting, and 
nothing would be accomplished by adopting 
either. The telescope has its value for in- 
door work, but was objected to by most of 
the clubs on the score of extra expense. 

Targets such as are used in the League 
matches may be secured from the N. R. A. 
at a cost of $2.50 per thousand and in lots 
of I,coo or more 

Yours fraternally, 
National Rifle Asso’n ALBERT S. JONES, 

Washington, D. D. Secretary 


More Advice to “Dub” 
Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 

Briefly answering “Dub’s” inquiry in the 
November issue of FELD AND STREAM, would 
suggest that he read the article on bait- 
casting in your book entitled “The Anglers’ 


Guide.” I have found it very suggestive. 
Have tried both Decker’s and Jamison’s 
baits and have never had any success with 


either in river fishing, but on Budds Lake, 
N. J., with the Jamison Weedless caught 
three large-mouth bass, 5’ pounds, 4% 
pounds and 334 pounds respectively. The 
largest one I am now having mounted 
Probably this will be a revelation to Mr 
R. A. Bassler, of Chicago, who states that 
coaxers are not intended for any kind of 
fishing but “suckers.” 

The above catches were made in the late 
afternoon on a two-days’ fishing trip. 

Yours truly, 
Mount Clair, N. J. Epwin C. SMILey. 


This One’s from Missouri 
Editor FreLp AND STREAM: 

Through your most excellent magazine I 
would ask some questions regarding shot 
gun ammunition. Has any reader or brother 
used the Pointer shell manufactured by 
Sears Roebuck Company, of Chicago; if so, 
I would like to know their opinion of said 
shell. For years I used Winchester Repeater 
shells, loaded with 24 grains Ballistite and 
1'¢ ounces shot. Though my Parker gun 
weighs 7 pounds and 7 ounces, the 24-grain 
Ballistite shells seemed too heavily loaded 
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for comfortable shooting. I now use the 
Repeater shell loaded with 22 grains Ballis- 
tite and 1 ounce of shot. This load is not 
considered standard but J get just as good 
results from it as from the heavier loaded 
shell and suffer no uncomfortable jar. ‘The 
Winchester Repeater shell loaded with 24 
grains Ballistite sells for $2.33 per hundred. 
The 22 grains Ballistite shell sells for $2.17 
per hundred. 

I asked for prices on 20-gauge Repeater 
shells and was informed that the prices were 
the same as for You will notice 
the price varies on the 12-gauge according to 
the size of load the shell contains, and yet 
the 20-gauge shell with a standard load of 
only 18 grains Ballistite and 7g ounces of 
shot shells for the same price as the 12-gauge 
Then why doesn’t the .32 revolver cartridge 
sell for the same price as the .38? 

I would like to hear from some brother 
who has used the Remington .22-caliber No. 
3 Target grade; also from some one who 
has used the Remington No. 3 and Winches- 
ter, Model 1890, .22 rifles, giving their opin- 
ions as to which is the better gun. I have a 
Winchester .22, Model 1906, chambered for 
three shells and will say that I am open to 
argument as to its merits. Whoop it up 
brothers, your opinion doesn’t hurt me, and 
mine doesn’t hurt you, so let ‘er rip. Mr 
Editor, the only objection I have to Fre.p 
AND STREAM is that it is published monthly 
instead of weekly, and don’t think I’m knock- 
ing the first part of your magazine when | 
say I enjoy reading the numerous opinions 
and arguments of the brother sportsmen 
best of all. Let us have plenty of stories on 
hunting for small game. 

Yours truly, 
Cnas. D. WALE. 


I2-gauge. 


Louisville, Ky. 
The Case of the Squirrel 
Editor FreLp AND STREAM: 

[ read with interest the article in the Au- 
gust number entitled “Protect the Gray 
Squirel,” but I take decided exception to the 
statement that “the gray squirrel is every- 
body’s friend.” 

Squirrels may be harmless in some locali- 
ties, but at Lake Minnetonka they are most 
annoying and destructive pests. Both the 
gray and red squirrels are fond of the sweet 
inner bark of young sugar maples, and they 
have killed hundreds of trees in the forests 
of the lake. 

Until about five years 
aware that the maples 





ago, we were not 
were damaged by 


squirrels, although trees were frequently no- 
ticed from which patches of bark had been 
A neighbor who purchased a large 


removed. 
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tract of land about that time, desirous 
of protecting animal life, and shooting was 
prohibited on his property. As a result, the 
number of squirrels increased, and at the 
same time the young maples were suffering 
\ careful 


squit rels were 


was 


injury from loss of bark watch 
showed that the 
ping the trees, and on shooting a number of 
them, it was found that their stomachs were 
filled with bark. In this one instance, the 
owner estimated his at nearly a thou- 
sand trees, and thereafter effort was 
made to exterminate the squirrels. 

I wished to investigate the matter by per 
sonal observation, and two 
March I strolled through the woods with my 
rifle looking for damaged trees. In a clump 
which had 
squirrel, 


strip- 


eTray 


loss 


every 
years ago in 


of fine young maples, several of 
just been stripped, I shot a 
and on cutting it open found its stomach ab- 
normally distended and so tightly packed 
with bark that it was almost as hard as a 
potato. Judging from appearances, this one 
squirrel had stripped from a few trees at 
least three or four square feet of bark. The 
outer gray bark was removed and dropped 
to the ground, and then the inner or sap 
bark was taken off clean to the hard wood 

One of the trees was completely girdled at 
a point about ten feet from the ground, and 
from the others the bark was removed in 
large patches from both trunks and limbs 
As these maples are the choicest of our trees, 
and as the squirrels seem to select the finest 
specimens, the loss is serious, and especially 
so since the great storm of 1904 destroyed 
so many of the large trees. The injured trees 
range in trunk measurement from three to 
six inches diameter. 

So far as observed, the small red squirrels 
de not remove large patches of bark, but in- 
stances have been found where they have 
taken off narrow strips for two or three feet, 
thereby ruining the tree. 

I might add that we have found the small 
1ed squirrels guilty of destroying entire 
nests of robins and orioles by eating the 
At our summer home of 
twelve acres at Lake Minnetonka, the red 
squirrels were so numerous this summer that 
bird life was practically absent f our 


gray 


half-grown birds 


trom 
woods, and I shot a hundred or more of the 
red squirels around the house. Owing to a 
hard freeze in April, the acorn crop was 
short, and late in August the gray squirrels 
began eating our little patch of sweet corn. 
They would have destroyed our entire crop 
if I had not shot about twenty-five of them. 

When it comes to choosing between birds 
and squirrels, I much prefer the former, as 
it is my experience that where the squirrels 
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are very numerous, the birds will be driven 
away. 

I would like very much to learn whether 
you have had reports regarding the destruc- 
tiveness of gray squirrels in other localities 

Yours truly, 

Minneapolis, Miss. FE. F,. Peanopy, Jr 


A Line of Advice on the Reel 
ieditor Frenp AND STREAM: 

Much has been written lately of so-called 
“baits” of every description, from monstrosi- 
ties with a dozen hooks to buck-tails with 
one. I have looked in vain for some brother 
angler to say something about that important 
part—the home end of the line. It was dur- 
ing my second year of apprenticeship at bait 
casting that my son said, “Dad! you spool 
your line too evenly.” Say! I stopped cuss- 
ing the “back lashes” and began all over 
again. 

Now, this is what I want to say to the 
young angler or beginner. Learn your reel. 
Some that are sold for four multipliers are 
really three, or even less. Try yours and 
see what you have. Build up your spool with 
rubber insulated tape if you cannot afford a 
cork arbor. I cannot see that the extra 
weight makes much difference. Make fast 
the home end of the line (this may seem un- 
necessary to say, but I have known it to be 
overlooked), wind in evenly and smoothly 
one-half of your line. You may not need it 
all day, but it is there if wanted. The last 
75 feet of line should be spaced, that is, it 
must not be laid closely. (Now laugh, you 
old fisherman, I'am not talking to you; you 
may have your innings next month.) If 
your reel is a four-multiplier, five or six 
turns will be sufficient. Watch your line as 
you lay it on, move right six turns of the 
handle, then left the same, making about 
twenty-four turns on the spool, but do not 
stop at the end. Get away from the plate, 
for there is where the most of the trouble 
originates. Two or three turns piled up at 
the “cheek” will fall over and make a most 
beautiful back lash. 

The resistance of your spool in the water 
will wind the line tight enough, but if you 
foul a root or lily pod while fishing don’t 
put too much strain on the rod without first 
grasping your line with your left hand ahead 
of the reel. Now go out in the backyard 
and practice, for weeks if necessary, until 
your left hand will work with your right sub- 
consciously without counting or looking at 
your reel. 

Next spring you will be surprised at the 
amount of line you will be able, to get out. 
Did you ever find your line all piled up on 


one side after landing that piece of drift- 
wood? Sure you did, and then you made an 
extra effort to get your line out to clear it 
Perhaps you did clear it, but the chances are 
that your oarsman said things when he 
checked. Try this manner of spooling and 
see how you come out. Perhaps you have a 
better plan, but I learned this in the Kala- 
mazoo country, Michigan, where they surely 
get out line and catch bass. 

Buy the best line made: it will cost about 
$7.25; but hunters will pay that much for 
ammunition for one day’s shooting. About 
fifty yards will be all or more than you will 
need for fishing, and don’t get larger than 
No. 5. With proper care, drying it as soon 
as possible and turning “end for end” occa- 


. sionally, a good line will last a whole season. 


Cut off at least six inches of the line after a 
hard day’s fishing, for lures cost money, and 
even an agate tip will fur up the line near the 
bait. Do I have back lashes? Certainly! 
The angler who says he does not is a candi- 
date for the Ananias Club. They come to 
all of us, on occasion, and I certainly could 
not have qualified for “high honors” last 
summer had there been one of those pesky 
little loops, way down out of sight on the 
spool, when that “big one” put for deep 
water. 
Fraternally yours, 


Sandusky, O. “OGIDAKI.” 


Over the Grand Trail 
BY MARK D. WILBUR 
OR sixty years I have rambled over 
F portions of the five continents, and what 
I say is from personal experience. In 
my last summer’s outing I retraced in part 
many of the trails of my youth and com- 
pared them with the longer ones of my later 
years. 

On the 29th of July I took one of the Port- 
iand line of steamers, ran through Hell Gate 
into Long Island Sound, and by daylight 
along the most interesting part, then by 
moonlight through the sweetly cool evening, 
to and beyond New London. In the morn- 
ing, we passed the Vineyards and were soon 
alone on the deep sea, enjoying a short but 
real ocean voyage. 

Arrived at Portland, I then took the 
Grand Trunk Railway en route to Quebec. 
Reaching Point Levis, I crossed the St. Law- 
rence to Quebec at midright and put up at 
the Chateau Frontenac, said by distinguished 
writers to occupy the most magnificent hotel 
site in the world. 

We then took train for Montreal —the 
Paris of the Dominion. The last hundred 
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miles of railway ride across the valley of 
the Chaudiere and along the St. Lawrence is 
through a fine farming region, more prairie- 
like than seen anywhere east of Illinois 

- Montreal, an inland seaport, is a center of 
rare charms with its splendid bridges, fine 
hotels, colleges, cathedrals, bank buildings 
and picturesque grounds, all overlooked 
from the delightful drives of Mt. Royal 
Park, embracing in their circuit of views the 
Ottawa and St. Lawrence rivers that frame 
this city island, including distant views of 
Vermont and New York. It is a combina- 
tion of English solidity and French taste to 
a marked degree. This in summer, but Mon- 


treal’s most brilliant scenes are those of 
snowy weather. Then its streets are 
thronged with gay sleighing parties with 


their elegant turnouts, fine horses decorated 
with plumes and arched with silvery bells, 
chiming in accord with the thousand merry, 
laughing voices. It is a joy to watch these 
winter revelers, for the cheeks of everyone, 
old and young, are aglow with health as they 
dash along wrapped in their robes of furs. 
The sport with the toboggan, ski and skate 
all combined, paint a picture of northern win- 
ter delights more thrilling, intense and real 
than that of any other city. 

From Montreal to Toronto you have a 
change of scenery along the St. Lawrence 
and Lake Ontario with village, farm and fac- 
tory. Toronto is a well-built and attractive, 
busy city, quite like those of our Middle 
West from Buffalo to St. Paul. 

We have seen the old, but for a real sum- 
mer outing we enjoy the new, and for this 
reason took the Grand Trunk line to North 
Bay on Lake Nipissing, passing the Lake of 
Bays and thence by the Northern Ontario 
Railway, passing Temagami and its thousand 
island region, already familiar to America’s 
forest lovers as the “hunters’ paradise,” 
through Cobalt, Canada’s new Klondike, to 
Haileybury on Lake Temiskaming, 342 miles 
north of Toronto. This is a new road 
through a new and undeveloped region, al- 
most unknown and untrodden by white men 
until the recent discoveries of its amazing 
mineral wealth were made. Now the road has 
been pushed through the forest to Cochrane, 
nearly 500 miles from Toronto, where it cuts 
the Northern short line of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific. Here the Grand Trunk crosses the 
Abitibi River, which is navigable to Hudson 
Bay, completing a line about 650 miles from 
Toronto. 

Millions of acres around Cochrane have 
been shown to be productive farm lands. 
Gold both free and in quartz is being worked 
on this road. 
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Cochrane as a river, rail, forest, farming 
and mining center, already has dreams of 
city dignity. It is one of a series of populous 
towns to be located through the Dominion’s 
great wheat fields to the Peace River valley 
fifteen hundred miles away and still on to 
Prince Rupert, the terminus of the trans- 
continental line. 

This northern Ontario region for a real 
American forest with all of its native charms, 
hunting, health and experience, is the near- 
est and easiest to reach for a New York 
business man—try it! 

For hundreds of miles the forests are still 
the home of the Ojibway with his pipe and 
birch bark canoe, and the moose, bear and 
deer are its chief residents. Go and see 
them. 

We took a sail from Hailebury down Lake 
Temiskaming, one of the prettiest of this 
land of lakes. 

In going on to Ottawa we passed through 
Algonquin Park, a government reservation 
which is carved out of this wonderland of 
nature’s grandeur, having an area of two 
thousand square miles. It is filled with a 
perfect maze of lakes, as pure and beautiful 
as scattered jewels from the hand of a munifi- 
cent Creator. Among these are endless 
forest-embowered summer retreats as pretty, 
healthful and restful as a poet’s dream. 

If you value your health and are a lover 
of nature, stop right here for a time. The 
Grand Tour is the canoe trip from Cache 
Lake, at Algonquin Park station on the rail- 
way, to White Lake, Little Island Lake, 
Smoke Lake, Joe Lake, Island Lake, Little 
Otter Lake, Otter Slide Lake, White Trout 
Lake, Red Pine, Brules, Catfish and Cedar 
Lakes. Cedar Lake, which lies in the north- 
west corner of the park, may be made the 
terminus of the outward trip. The return 
trip is made via Trout Lake, Petewawa 
River, Lavielle River, Crow River, Crow 
Lake, Proulx and Great Opeonga Lakes 
From the latter a series of portages and 
small lakes lead to the Lake of Three Rivers, 
from which Cache Lake is reached by the 
Madewaska River. This trip can be equally 
well made from Joe Lake station as the start- 
ing point. 

Algonquin Park is the home of bear, 
moose, deer, wolves, foxes, lynx, otter, mar- 
ten, beaver, mink, and many other kinds of 
game. No shooting is allowed within the 
park limits, as it is essentially an asylum for 
wild life. You may hunt game with the cam- 
era, an exciting, healthful and humane occu- 
pation. Fishing is allowed, and trout, lake 


trout, muscallonge, bass, pike, pickerel and 
perch are plentiful. 






































the good old days of Ananias, 

Azrael and Mizraim, the cham- 

pion liars of Scripture, there has never 
been such an opportunity to display the un- 
erring instincts of the true fisherman as in 
our Prize Fishing Contest ‘announced in 
four pages of this issue. You all know how 
much interest and discussion was excited by 
the Jamison-Decker Contest—well, think of 
us now awarding $1,500 in prizes; handsome 
Reed & Barton silver cups with winner's 
name engraved thereon, expensive rods and 
reels, guns, tackle-cases, cameras—in all 157 
prizes—for the biggest fish caught this sea- 
son! Isn’t it the most unique invitation to 
the A. C. ever put over? There is not a 
fresh or salt water fish of any importance 
which is not included in this contest, and 
each one has first, second, third and fourth 
monthly prizes in each class, besides four or 
five grand prizes. 

We offer these as a reward of merit. It 
isn’t the dub but the skilful fisherman who 
knows the how, when and where, well 
enough to land the grand-dads—the prize- 
winners. Yet at the same time there 
prizes enough so that no one may despair of 
winning one. ‘The contest is for all. 
You don’t have to be a reader of Fietp AND 
STREAM, or even have to buy a copy, to be- 
come a competitor. Our aim is to spread the 
interest in angling and the taking of game 
fish; to get the people out of doors and into 
the woods; to convert them to the gospel of 
Nature for Nature’s sake. And we do not 
know of any better way to do it» than to 
have a great Nation-wide fishing contest and 
to have prizes enough to give every fellow 
a show, no matter what kind of game fish he 
particularly admires. 

Now as to conditions: All we want is an 
affidavit sworn before a notary public and 
attested by two witnesses as to the weight, 
length and girth of the fish, accompanied by 
a 200-word story as to how, where and with 
what tackle he was caught; these stories to 
be published each month in Fretp aAnpb 
StrEAM. We would also prefer a good pho- 


INCE 


three 


are 


free 


tograph of the fish, showing the fisherman 
and the rod and tackle he was taken with. 
The Post-office holds that no man should be 
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put to the expense of getting a photograph 
taken in order to become a competitor, so 
we have not made the photograph in any 
way a condition of the contest but in order 
to lend interest to the story of the prize- 
winning catch and because most anglers take 
a camera into the woods with them, we 
“would be glad to see your story accompanied 
with some good photographs. 

Now then, boys, whoop her up and tell the 
truth for once in your life. Bob Davis and 
Will Dilg are judging this contest, so do 
your darndest. You’ve all landed some of 
the big fellows, and here’s a chance to win 
a prize. You will have to go some if you 
want one of the cups or of those $45 reels, 


or the $80 shotgun, or one of the $35 rods 
Just look over the list of prizes. The very 


best that our sporting goods and tackle men 
make have been selected. Pick out the one 
you want, and go to it. Watch out for the 
dates in which the various classes close, and 
be sure and get your story and affidavit in 
five days before the close. 

Even for those who do not land the big- 
gest fellows, think of the educational advan- 
tages to be had from our 5,000-word feature 
prize-contest stories each month, wherein all 


the accounts by the winners telling how, 
when and with what tackle they did the 
trick, will be condensed into one article. 


You will get more out of those articles about 
the fine points of the game than in anything 
yet published by a magazine, as no one ex- 
pert can write authoritative articles on more 
than one or two kinds of fish while these 
stories will cover all the fish, fresh and salt, 
from trout to tarpon and from bass to drum. 
And they will run on to next January, so 
look to your subscription and get on the 
band-wagon so as to not miss any of the 
show. In the four-page prize list which will 
be published every month from now on, we 
will insert the name of the prize-winner in 
each class as the dates become due, so don’t 
run the risk of missing a number which may 
have your name in it as a winner. 

And you big game and feather game 
sportsmen, look for yours next fall, as we 
have no idea of forgetting you but will soon 
announce a similar big game contest. 














This Department is for the use of Our readers in telling their unusual experi- 


ences. 
of anecdotes may be greater. 


Please make your contributions as brief as possible in order that the variety 
The authors of the three best stories each month will 


be given a choice of one of the “Hard Luck” series of sportsmen’s pictures. 
The winners for December are W. T. Brown, Geo. W. Allen and L. Leneve. 


Oh You Thoroughbred! 

It was the third of December last, among 
the hills and top-fields of Lawrence County, 
near the village of Arabia, Ohio, that this 
happened: I had just raised a fine bevy of 
quail, and was working “Dick” toward some 
cpen woods into which the birds had taken 
for cover, when a rabbit suddenly jumped 
in front of the dog and skurried, straight 
away, for these same woods 

Dick, well trained and stanch, stood watch- 
ing bunny; while I, unable to stand the 
temptation, fired quickly. I saw that the No. 
8's had taken effect. Mr. Cotton Tail, how- 
ever, kept on down through the woods and 
brush, but at a gradually lessening gait; he 
disappeared, with dragging hind quarters, 
around a rocky bluff. 

Turning to Dick, he was off like a streak 
at the command “fetch!” Walking down 
into the weods a short distance, I stopped to 
await results. Presently I heard a com- 
motion near the bottom of the hill, and could 
just see Dick making his way up through 
the brush but coming straight. 

In his mouth, as prettily balanced as one 
could wish to see, was my bunny—a large 
red wood rabbit. 

When within thirty feet of where I stood, 
Dick suddenly wheeled half way round, and 
froze. It was a beautiful piece of work, such 
as makes the sportsman’s heart leap. I walked 
up and in, when six birds with a 
whir-r-r-r-r! Singling out a left quarterer, 
he fell at the crack of the gun just as he 
was topping a scrubby red oak. Turning to 
Dick with “sit down’—"let go,” I threw the 


rose 


rabbit upon the leaves; and then, “dead bird,” 
and he was across the gully and in a moment 
sat before me, quail in mouth. At command 
he dropped it into my hand, and I tossed it 
beside the rabbit. 

Looking up I farmer host 
near the edge of the wood, an interested 
spectator. “Well,” said he, “I’ve heard tell 
of them dogs pointing with dead birds in 
their mouths, but never with rabbits!” 


observed my 


Ironton, Ohi Ezra DEAN. 


This One Didn’t Care About Staying 

The Squire and Isaac were the “champeen” 
fishermen of the neighborhood. One day 
Isaac was standing in the middle of the Con- 
odoguinet creek, fishing for bass. And he 
got a bite. That bass must have been the 
“oldest inhabitant,” for he paid no attention 
to the fifty yards of line Isaac had tied to the 
hook. He darted east, west, north and 
south, and then straight away—and broke 
the line where it was fastened to the reel 
Just then the Squire drove up, and Isaac, 
very much chagrined, waded out to the road. 
The Squire said, ‘Now, Isaac, while you are 
mending your tackle, I’ll just wade in and 
see if there are any more fish in that hole.” 
When the Squire got to the middle of the 
creek he saw a line going past him, and, 
reaching down into the water, he grabbed it. 
On the end of it was Isaac’s big bass. The 
Squire held him up for Isaac to see. Both 
fishermen were proud. Squire said, “Isaac, 
lll just put him on my stringer until you 
come in.” But he had not counted on such a 
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large fish and such an old stringer. The 
fish gave one ; lunge, broke the stringer, and 
for the second time made his escape—this 
time for good. 

Isaac says “that bass was at least a yard 
long.” As evidence of the truth of this ex 
traordinary story the Squire will show you 
the half of his stringer that the bass didn’t 
carry along. 


Camp Hill, Pa. \. M. Bowan. 





Took a Horn Off 

Last winter while a friend and I were 
liuinting deer in South Texas, he made one 
of the most peculiar shots I ever heard of. 
While walking along a brushy ridge he saw 
a couple of deer, a buck and a doe, about a 
hundred yards ahead of him. They were 
quietly feeding on some huckleberry bushes, 
unsuspicious of danger, and he had a fair 
shot, although their bodies were concealed 
by the bushes. Aiming at the buck’s neck 
he fired, and, at the report of the gun, had 
the satisfaction of seeing the deer make one 
leap and fall, apparently dead. After walking 
some distance toward it he saw a large buck 
walking off through the brush near the place 
where he had shot the other, but, considering 
one buck enough for one day, he did not fire. 
A minute later he reached the spot where 
the deer fell, but instead of a large deer he 
found only a five point hurn, the 30-30 bullet 
having cut the horn off close to the animal’s 
head, stunning it for a half-minute, but leav- 
ing it unhurt. Since then this deer has been 
seen many times, but so far no one has had 
a fair shot at him, and he holds the record 
of being the wildest deer in that part of the 
country. 

Nashville, Tenn. J. A. Oaks. 


Another Snake Story 

The unusual occurrence which I am about 
to relate happened at High Falls, N. Y., 
where the Rondout River worries along 
through the shallows just a little distance 
lelow the lower falls. Directly below these 
falls there is a spacious pool, where th: 
water is quiet and deep and where, first and 
last, many a fine specimen of the small- 
mouthed black bass has parted company 
with his native element. Dobson or crawfish 
at that time were the standard bait used in 
bass fishing, and they could be found readily 
at hand under the stones on the shallows be- 
low the pool It was in capturing some of 
these that the unexpected happened to me. 
\n extra-large flat stone looked as though 
it might prove a likely shelter for a dobson 


or two, so, securing a good grip on its edge 
[ succeeded, with a mighty effort, in flopping 
it Over; expecting, of course, to gather in 
the dobson from beneath it. Nothing what- 
ever was doing in the dobson line, but plenty, 
however, in another direction. From the 
splashing and squirming that started up, I 
thought I had disturbed a convention of 
eels, and then, again, it looked decidedly like 
snakes. 

With the aid of a stick I tossed the writh- 
ing, squirming tangle on the shore and re- 
solved it into its component parts, namely: 
a big, black water-snake and good sized eel. 
The snake, in some manner, had captured the 
eel, and was in the act of swallowing it, tail 
first, when I discovered them. The eel, by 

“actual measurement was twenty and one-half 
inches long and entirely uninjured, except- 
ing seven or eight inches of its tail, which 
bore the marks of the snake’s teeth. The 
snake was nearly five feet long, and without 
attempting to escape, fought fiercely, until 
crushed by a well-directed stone. The snake 
was too disgusting a burden, but the eel | 
carried home to show as a voucher for the 
above story. 

Elizabeth, N. J. J. H. Dyer. 


Got ’em Both in the Neck 
Editor: FreELD AND STREAM: 

One afternoon about 4 o’clock, in the 
month of October, I took my 32-20 Winches- 
ter and walked about a mile from home along 
the highway to a swamp. When about half 
way through the pieces of woods, I saw a 
partridge walk out into the road. It was all 
of a hundred and fifty yards from me, but as 
there was a heavy team coming behind me I 
did not dare try to get any nearer to it, so 
I drew a careful bead on Mr. P. and let go. 
I did not expect to hit him, because I was 
no “crack shot” in those days, nor am I now 
but when the smoke cleared away I saw 
some wings flopping and I started and ran 
toward the bird to pick it up before my old 
dog got hold. However, the dog had no 
intention of seizing it, but, instead, he ran by 
and into the alders beside of the road, and 
before I got to the partridge which I had 
fired at, old Bruce came out of the alders 
with another nice plump one in his mouth. 

This second bird happened to be in line 
of the one which I shot at. But what seemed 
the strangest part of all to me was that the 
bullet cut the first bird’s neck about half off 
on the front side, and cut about the depth of 
the bullet into the rear side of the other one’s 
neck, not touching either of their bodies. 

Madison, Me W. G. Berry. 
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equipment, 


be supplied to our readers upon request. 














The purpose of this department is to keep our readers informed concerning the best equip- 
ment for sportsmen, and this regardless of advertising connections with manufacturers or 
dealers and to offer short practical articles on home made fishing, camping and hunting 
Manufacturers of new and improved goods are asked to submit their claims for 
them to our notice and readers who wish to give fellow sportsmen the benefits of any kinks 


that they have tried out and found good are invited to contribute. 
Information concerning any article of sportsmen’s equipment not mentioned here, will gladly 


We pay tor useful ideas, 








SPORTSMAN’S WORKSHOP 


A Home Made Gun Cabinet 

I’ve a whole lot of respect for the man 
who says, “Go to, now, let’s make a,—well, 
anything he can’t afford to buy, be it a sail 
or motor boat, a portable house or any 
other article where two-thirds of the price is 
in labor and profits. These winter days are 
par excellence the time for puttering and 
fussing about with a saw and a hammer; 
a busy season for the sportsman’s work- 
shop. A good many years ago when gun 
cabinets were selling for about $35—and not 
really artistic ones at that—I swore a round 
oath that my high-priced arsenal of guns 
should no longer be sequestered all winter 
in swaddled and oil soaked rags and poked 
away out of sight in travel-worn leather 
gun cases. To be deprived of all sight of 
the beloved rifles and shot guns all win- 
ter was asking too much, yet if you hung 
them up on horns the beauties were sure to 
accumulate streaks of rust all along the tops 
of the barrels and the dust soon took the 
handsome gloss off lock, stock and barrel. 

Wherefore: “Go to, now, let’s make a 
gun cabinet!” I wanted something hand- 
some enough to take its place beside the 
best library or living room furniture made; 
something that would show off my pets to 
best advantage, and something with plenty 
of drawers in it for tackle, camp duffle, 
shells, loading tools; everything that would 
spell ouTDoorS at me through the long win- 


ter evenings. There were three shotguns 
and two rifles to be taken care of; two rods; 
shell belts; boots; a little five-pound “for- 
ester” tent; a camp hatchet, and five gun 
cases. It seemed to me that polished black 
walnut with brass fittings and a hunter's 
green felt lining to the gun compartment 
would make a rather handsome piece of fur- 
niture, especiaily if it had a pair of plate- 
glass doors in front so as to show off the 
polished artillery inside. And I couldn't 
see anything in the folding table-board put 
in front of some cabinets. Not only would 
it cover the gunstocks and locks when 
down, but it would not give room enough 
for a really enjoyable shell-loading bee if 
used for that purpose as advertised. Then 
| wanted plenty of small drawers in it, at 
least a dozen, so it would not be hard to 
find anything when wanted 

There was a lot of fun planning these 
drawers. Taking the standard, 4 inches by 4 
inches by Io inches deep, you needed two 6 
inches by 4 inches by Io inches at the bottom 
on each side for shell crimpers and powder 
cans. Then you needed a drawer for wads, 
another for shot, another for shells, an- 
other for primers and loading tools, one for 
rifle loading set and rifle shells, a drawer 
for compass, small camp duffle, surgical 
kit, etc.; another for ditty bag and hunting 
knife; another sacred to reels, one for lines 
and flies, and one exclusively for hooks, 
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“YOU WANTED AT LEAST A DOZEN DRAWERS” 

sinkers, lures and such small deer. Above 
the drawers ought to be a 10-inch space on 
each side for favorite outdoor textbooks, 
while under the drawers the partition could 
come in a little to make a space 5! inches 


wide by 14 inches high on each side. One 
of these would hold the forester tent in 
its green oilcloth covering and the other 
the shell belts and outing boots. I next 
planned a shallow drawer 3 inches deep 
and the full width of the gun cabinet to 


go under the gun rack, and in which to 
keep the gun handy for field use. 
Having planned thus far, the thing began to 
take definite shape in feet and inches, so I 
set about building a cabinet 61 inches high, 
12% inches deep and 28% inches wide which 
would have a row of six 4-inch drawers 
down each side and would hold six guns and 
two rods in the central rack. Black walnut 
is rather rich for a poor sportsman’s pocket- 
book but white wood (tulip tree) grains 
beautifully, is easily worked and when stained 
with any good clear black walnut stain 
will polish to look exactly like the real 
black walnut. So I got out two %-inch 
dressed planks of white wood 5 feet 1 inch 
long by 12'% inches wide, planed the edges 
and carved a simple English Gothic arch 
out of the bottom to make a finish for the 


cases 
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feet on each sick Next the top and bottom 
boards were sawed off the plank. The for- 
mer is a piece of 28-inch by 12%5-inch by 


7g-inch nailed over the ends of the sick 
planks with to-d brads and the bottom is 
134 inches shorter, going in’ between thi 


sides on concealed nail-strips. Anothet 
hoard, exactly like the bottom, was put 3 
inches above it to form the bottom of the 
gun rack, but this hoard was only to inches 
as to come inside the cabinet doors 
-inch planks ot 
white wood wide and set up out 
of these the lower 5%%-inch by 14-inch com- 
partments on cach side, following with tix 
from 


wide so 


I next bought some 


10 inches 


long drawer side partitions, running 
the top of the cabinet down into the top 
board of the compartments. Then 
there were days of fussing with the drawer 
partitions and making the drawers; par- 
ticularly getting them so they would not 
stick, but finally every last one of the dozen 
slid back onto its stop like an angel. The 
bottom drawer was 3 inches by 36 inches by 
10 inches and upon its completion I was 
ready for the decorative work. 

To begin with, the flat sides were any- 
thing but handsome, so to relieve their 
monotony I skirmished around in the mould- 
ing stock of a nearby carpenter shop and 
got out a lot of flat white wood moulding 
with cove and bead edge, the moulding being 
114 inches wide and % inches thick. This 
| ran around the sides of the cabinet, bring- 
ing it just under the cornice, and crossing 
below on the level with the bottom of the 
cabinet, so that the arch of the feet came 
below this trim. All the corners of it were, 
of course, mitered and it was fastened on 
the sides with concealed brads flush with 
tront and back faces. For a top cornice | 
used 2-inch O.G. moulding mitered around 
front and sides, and this in its turn was 
supported by a 14-inch corner trim of fancy 
pressed and beaded corner moulding. After 
sand papering ail over and sinking an piut- 
tying all brads I gave the entire cabinet a 
coat of black walnut stain, through which 
the grain of the white wood showed beau- 
tifully Then three coats of No. I carriage 
varnish, rubbing down each coat with No, O 
sand paper, horse hair and pumice stone and 
oil, and finally polish only. In this way | 
soon got a smooth, glossy oil finish all over 
it, and then put in the hunter’s green felt 
lining of the gun compartment. To make the 
bottom racks for the gunstocks I concealed 
3%-inch by %-inch by 834-inch sleepers under 
the felt, and for the barrel racks | cut out 
2-2%-inch semi-circles spaced 2%-inch cen- 
ters for each gun. This was screwed to the 


side 
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back of the cabinet 3 feet 3 inches above 
the floor, and each semi-circle was lined with 
a strip of felt so as not to mar the precious 
gun barrels. The front doors of the cabinet 
were next made of 2-inch by 7-inch stock 
white pine frames 13 inches wide by 55 inches 
long. They were rabbetted to receive the 
panes of %-inch glass, 1014 inches by 52% 
inches, and then stained and polished. The 
glass was held in the rabbets by strips of 
¥-inch by 3/16-inch block elm, also stained 
and polished, and secured by tiny brads so 
that the glasses can be taken out and packed 








NOW TIME TO GO AFTER DISPLAY 


IN BRASSWORK” 


“IT WAS 


in their own box whenever the gun cabinet 
has to go into a moving van. 

It was now time to go after display in 
the brass work of the hinges, latch and 
knobs of the drawers. The photograph will 
give some idea of how this looked. The 
drawer knobs are 7g-inch diameter of heavy 
brass with kurled edges, and I had a dozen 
2-inch circular flat pedestals turned out by a 
wood lathe artist which gave “some class” 
to the securing of the knobs to the drawers. 
I used altogether ten knobs for the 4-inch 
drawers, two ring handles for 6-inch 
drawers, two square plate handles for bottom 
drawer, four fancy hinges for cabinet doors; 
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one fancy lock; two heavy brass hooks for 
revolvers and shell-belts, and top and bottom 
brass concealed bolts in cabinet doors. About 
$4 worth of fancy brass work. The rest of 
the cabinet did not cost over $5 all told, ex 
cept the glass for the front doors which came 
to $1.04. Lumber and sundries bill: 18 B.F 
D2S, %-inch white wood; 30 B.F., %-inch 
white wood; 25 feet 114- by 3-inch mould- 
ing; 6 feet 2 inches by 7%-inch O.G. moulding; 
6 feet 1% inch pressed moulding; 22 feet 
inch joist; 2 yards 
walnut stain; 2 


dressed 
can of 


2 inch by 7% 
hunters’ green felt; 
cans carriage varnish 


Time and Tackle 
BY LADD PLUMLE\ 

Fishing is like a battle; it’s a poor time 
to take apart your rifle to clean it when you 
may be in the thick of it all in five minutes 

\ fellow I know begins his preparations 
for a fishing trip at nine-thirty of the night 
before he expects to start. I understand 
that way of his so well that if I am to go 
with him I generally turn up on the evening 
in question; he needs all the help he can 


get. Something like this happens: 

As the maid lets me into the apartment, 
I hear a tired voice in a rear room 

“T don’t seem to find them, dear. Where 
did you say you put them?” 

“Never mind, Kitty, don’t bother.” And 
my friend comes to the door and sweeps 
handkerchiefs, shirts, and socks from a 
chair. 

“Awfully glad you came around, old fel 
low. We're going to have a_ thundering 


good time. Paper says ‘warmer and clear.’” 

I look around. I’ve known him for twen- 
ty years and ought not to be astonished— 
but I am. 


His suit-case lies open the floor and 
a big Gladstone bag alongside. A tangled 
mass of wading shoes, outing shirts, fishing 
tackle, and all the riffraff dear to fishermen 
is heaped in another chair and overflows on 
the floor; dusty rod stand against 
the mantel; a newspaper is spread on the 
table with a heap of tobacco ready for a 
pouch which at present is nowhere. 

My friends drops on his knees before the 
suit-case. “That’s a good fellow; please 
be kind enough to look my 
he says. “It’s well to have everything ready.” 
He becomes absorbed in wrestling with the 
britannia top of a whiskey flask that won't 


on 


cases 


over rods,” 


unscrew. 

I tackle the rods. The case is of 
leather, and very evidently been 
a steam pipe; the strap crumbles like burnt 


first 


has near 


paper 
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‘Don't bother with that; it’s as crooked 
as sin—been against a pipe all winter.” 
My friend is still struggling with the flask 

The next case I inspect is of canvas and 
more hopeful; but when the split bamboo 
is lifted out, three rings are missing from 
the middle joint and one of the tips has 
lost its top. 

“Ought to have sent it to Franklin’s but 
clean forgot it,” says my friend. “Say, can’t 
you do something with this?” 

I look at the flask and suggest hot water; 
landing it to a distracted little matron who 
comes to greet me, a rubber boot, encrusted 
with dried mud, hanging over one arm like 
a chatelaine bag. 

“Tsn’t it nice Harry can go?” she asks 
as she takes the flask and drops the boot. 
‘But a flat is such a nuisance; things take 
delight in hiding—Harry’s things,” she adds 
with a little shrug 

“Don’t bother about the other,” says Har- 
ry, now intent upon the considerable diffi- 
culty of winding forty yards of D line on 
a reel intended for thirty of F. 

“But you can’t go fishing with only one 
boot,” I remark, struggling with two rods 
that have been forced into a case intended 
for one. 

“The tops leak, anyway; I intended to 
have them repaired. I'll wear wading shoes 
this time and soak my feet.” 

His cheerfulness is trouble-proof. It’s 
one of the things that endear him to his 
friends. Now if my togs were in that con- 
dition on the eve of a fishing trip I should 
be as irascible as a mother bear growling 
outside with a cub in a trap 

By midnight, his good-nature combined 
with our united efforts, including his wife's, 
have got things into a semblance of order. 
True, he will go without a landing net, 
depending on me if I happen to be near. 
And he will also depend on me for a few 
flies and leaders. His best reel has a re- 
fractory handle that will turn but half- 
way around, and he will have to carry 
tackle in an old memorandum book; we have 
all searched in vain for the pretty new 
book his wife gave him at Christmas. He 
thinks he put it away in some safe place; 
his wife thinks he took it down town with 
his papers and that it is very safe indeed— 
in a deposit vault. 

Then, too, he must fish in a stiff hat; 
he believes he made a mistake and pre- 
sented his fishing hat to the janitor, but 


this he regards as a joke. 

It’s a joke, too, he says, that his corduroy 
fishing trousers are patched in the rear with 
canvas; two great white bull’s eyes, targets 
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to be seen at a hundred yards. his artis 
tic effort is the work of a guide last vear 
a little late to 


been my 


on a Canada trip, and it is 
them to a tailor, as has 
intention for months 

Now, if my cheerful friend had thought 
of fishing as that battle, it 
might have been so different. When I was 
let into his apartment he would have been 
complacently looking at his baggage, neatly 
packed and ready in a corner. He would 
have asked me to take a nip from the flask 

the reticent flask that after soaking all 
night refused to open its mouth— and we 
would have settled ourselves with our pipes 
to look through the Christmas fly book and 
revel over the dainty creations as his wife 
revels over Paris hats in a Fifth avenue 
etore. The cheerful little matron would have 
joined in our enthusiasm, and given us 
the most valuable advice about not getting 
our feet wet, and airing the sheets in 
country inns before retiring. 

If he would only do it, even in my 
friend’s packing box of an apartment, it is 
possible to have a drawer in a desk or 
chiffonier for the odds and ends of fishing. 
By packing things carefully it is surprising 
how much can be put in a small space. 

Long before the fishing season opens, all 
anglers should overhaul everything. That 
hole in a leaky wader can be repaired at 
small expense. A bottle of rubber cemen: 
—O’Sullivan’s is very reliable—can be 
bought for a dime. Use for the patch a 
piece of sheet rubber, or, better, the top 
of an old wader, and carefully follow the 
directions found on the bottle of cement 
It is important, though, to select a clear 
day for repiiring rubber, the least damp- 
ness in patch, wader, or the air is to he 


send 
friend’s 


like aforesaid 


avoided. 

Your reels should be taken 
carefully cleaned and oiled. If you have 
not a screw driver small enough for the 
purpose, drive a wire nail into a small tool 
handle and file the nail to fit the screws 
of your reel. If you are willing to spend 
fifty cents, get one of those tools with an 
assortment of gimlets and _ screw-drivers 
fitting into the hollow handle; they can be 
found at any hardware store. 

When unscrewed, wash the separate parts 
of the reel in warm soapsuds, and rinse 
thoroughly; this washing and rinsing is to 
remove any grit or sand that has worked 
into the reel. After the parts have been 
dried with a soft, clean rag, polish them 
with the metal polish used for brass work. 
Then, after removing every hint of the 
polish, oil with good, thin machine oil and 


apart an:l 
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put the reel together. It will run sweetly, 
and the click will be as pleasant as a merry 
tune. 

Don't forget to examine your rods. Per- 
haps you've torgotten the tip you smashed 
climbing up that bank at dusk last August. 
lf it is of split bamboo you will have to 
take it to a tackle store—if of wood, you can 
make a splice, provided you are handy 
with tools and have the knack of the in 
visible knot. All this repair work is toid 
about in many angling books, so I will 
not give specific directions. What I want 
to drive home is that a little care and fore- 
thought in advance will save a whole lot of 
trouble. 

It is better to attend to these things in 
mid-winter than just before the opening 
of the fishing season... The repair shops 
are rushed in the spring, for most people 
wait until the last moment. I[requently a 
new rod or reel has to be bought because 
no tackle store can be found that will prom- 
ise repairs at the busy season. In winter 
this is different; you will get personal at- 
tention and better workmanship. 

Look over your fishing clothes, and ii 
you use suspenders ,have loose _ buttons 
sewed on. Nothing is more disgusting than 
to have a button give way just as you are 
Lending to land a big trout. Saiety pins 
may not be where they ought to be—in 
your pocket; and you may have to cut a 
hole in your trousers, securing the end oi 
the suspender with a forked twig. The 
thing will work, but it is not particularly 
comfortable or satisfactory. 

You should always carry a supply olf 
safety pins. They come in handy for ail 
sorts of things, from pinning in money in 
a pocket to using the eye, as I have severai 
times, for an improvised top ring for 
tip. Buy the safety pins weeks before you 
expect to use them. 

I remember leaping from a cross town 
car and rushing down Eighth avenue, where 
I broke into a female crowd before a 
counter and demanded safety pins. I had 
barely fifteen minutes before the West 
Shore train was to leave at the foot of 
lorty-second street. And, when, after an 
eternity, it seemed to me, the saleswoman 
handed me ‘the pins with a smile—l re- 
member that smile yet—I had but eight 
short minutes. I caught the ferry beat by 
a margin that was practically invisible; but 
that’s no way to begin a fishing trip—with 
set teeth ana a thumping heart, as if against 
all hope I had gained the street from a 
burning building. 

Throw away the flies that have weak 


the Craft 907 


snells. They have a way of getting un- 
reliable at the hook, and it does not pay 
to raise a big trout just to see kim swim 
fly in his jaw; while you im- 


away with a 
peril your future by language this magazine 
wouldnt dare to print. 

And decide, in mid-winter or long before 
you intend to take your trip, what flies 
and other tackle you need to buy, and make 
a point of purchasing before the rush at 
the tackle store begins. hen, in ase 
you or the store has made a blunder, it can 
be corrected in time 

A friend once agreed to buy for him- 
self and me jointly, and left his purchases 
until the morning of the day we were to 
leave. The package was not opened until, 
aiter thirty-six hours of railroad and twen- 
ty-five miles of buckboarding, we reached 
our first camp on the fringe of the Lauren- 
tian wilderness. 

It was five of a June afternoon, and our 
guides began to prepare our first camp, 
while we sat ourselves on the bank of a 
gem of a Canada pond. 

“I’ve got the best lot of flies and leaders 
for this trip you ever saw,” remarked my 
friend 

“We'll try them this evening,” | replied, 
and added excitedly, “See that big rise out 
there!” I pointed to a widening circle be- 
yond the lily pads. 

He called to one of the guides, asking 
him to bring his valise. He undid the straps, 
while I watched another rising fish out fur- 
ther than. the first and apparently much 
larger 

An exclamation caused me to look around. 
\ly friend’s face changed from amazement 

disgust and then to anger; the last ex- 
pression remained. 

At the same time I noticed a curious 
change in the air; the fragrance of the 
spruces of the Canadian forest had changed 
in a kzleidoscope of smell to Coney 
Island. 

“It’s some beastly joke!” he exclaimed, 
and handed me a box which was filled with 
in assorted lunch; frankfurters being the 
important article of diet I turned over 
the cover and noted the name of a well- 
known fishing-tackle house. 

“No,” I replied, “this isn’t a joke; just 
another case of a blunder which, very un- 
fortunately for us, is found out too late to 


correct.” 
“No doubt you are right,’ said my friend, 
gloomily, “They are fearfully busy at ——’s; 


the German boy, who is generally the errand 
boy, wrapped up my things and brought me 
this box, neatly covered with brown paper. 
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“He lost his lunch,” I said, and didn’t 
dave to trust myself to express what was in 
my mind. 

On that trip I lost the biggest trout that 
has ever taken my fly. The leader was an 
old patched up thing—we were driven to use 
the most doubtful tackle—it’s no wonder 
he got away. 

Before our furthest camp north, if any- 
one had said frankfurters to us, I think we 
would have thrown him into the lake. 

As I said in the beginning, fishing is like 
a battle; a battle where if you are not pre- 
pared, you will not be killed, it is true, but 
you will be defeated. And defeat in angling 
is something that would strain to the break- 
ing point the philosophy of the best schooled 
philosopher. 

Defeat may come to the prepared, but no 
one should take chances. Go, thou, there- 
fcre, when thou hast read this little sermon 
and look to thy tackle. If in any particular 
it is defective, rest not until, like the good 
sword, Excalibur, “the blade so bright that 
men are blinded by it,” no hint of rust or 
incompetency can be found. 


Reloading Cartridges 

If you do much shooting and use a rifle of 
greater power than the .22 rim fire, you 
certainly know the feeling of regret that 
accompanies the throwing away of the empty 
shells. You know they represent a consider- 
able part of the cost of modern ammunition; 
you wonder if it is possible to reduce this 
waste and expense. 

Much serious thought has been given to 
this problem asthe desire for cheaper am- 





munition is world-wide, and thousands of 
shooters have found an entirely practical so- 
lution by reloading the empty shells. They 
find it a pleasurable occupation for their 
spare moments and as profitable as it is in- 
teresting. The modern rifle shells are ex- 
tremely well made and can be reloaded sev- 
eral times each, reducing your ammunition 
cost to a minimum. 

The illustration shows a set of Ideal tools 
which cast the standard bullet in addition 
to performing all of the primer, measuring 
power, placing the bullet in position, crimp- 
ing the shel] onto the bullet. With Ideal 


tools you can easily produce properly loaded 
cartridges—either full power or short range 
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loads—which are accurate, reliable and satis 
factory; you can do the same amount of 
target practice and game shooting at about 
half the cost of new cartridges—or double 
the amount of shooting at the same cost. 

In the Ideal Hand Book everything con- 
nected with the making of bullet moulds, 
casting of bullets, measuring of powder, the 
reloading of rifle, shotgun and pistol am- 
munition is described in detail; there is a 
vast fund of other information useful to all 
shooters. This complete Ideal Hand Book 
will be sent free to anyone sufficiently in- 
terested to send three stamps postage to The 
Marlin Firearms Co. (Successor to Ideal 
Mfg. Co.), 3 Willow St., New Haven, Conn 


One of the Good Ones 

It is doubtful if very many other makes of 
marine motors can show such an array of cups, 
pennants and trophies as have been captured 
by big and little motor boats pans with 
T. & M. engines—everything from the trim 
speed boats to handsome large cruisers. 
This diversity of successes shows that the 
same staunchness and reliability that has 





given the bigger T. & M. engines a good 
reputation for speed and reliability is char- 
acteristic of the smaller engines also. 

Motor boat owners and those who ex- 
pect to become motor boat owners may get 
a copy of the T. & M. Engine Book by writ- 
ing to Termaat & Monahan Co., Oshkosh, 
Wis. This book is well worth writing for, 
and sportsmen thinking of buying or build- 
ing a motor boat. will do well to get posted 
on the merits of this make of engine. 





Want a Jim Heddon Casting Rod? 

Write us for one of our coupon books. 
We have a combination offer of a year’s 
subscription to Firetp AND STREAM and a 
genuine Heddon bait-casting rod that will 
interest you. The rod is of best quality split 
bamboo with maple handle, nickel reel seat, 
file-proof metal guides, silk windings, two- 
piece construction, five feet long. Just the 
thing for a Christmas present for your boy 
or friend and a mighty good practice rod for 
that bait-casting trip after black bass that 
you are going on next spring. 





$1500.00 Prize Fishing Contest 
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) jour Tell the Truth for once in your life! 
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y In order to give the readers of FreLp AND StreAM, who are devoted to fishing, an oppor- 
ae tunity to larn HOW, WHEN and WITH WHAT TACKLE the big fish are caught, we are 
offering $1,500.00 in prizes as an award of merit of skill to those of our readers who catch 
the biggest tish during the coming season and send us a story of how it was done. 

There are no strings to this contest. Any man, woman or child may compete whether 
they are subscribers or readers of FIELD AND STREAM or not. 

This contest requires no extra time or expense—simply take along a pair of scales and 
a tape measure when you go fishing, and if he looks like a prize winner be sure you have 
two witnesses as to his weight, etc. 

We have tried to make the conditions fair to all and to give prizes enough to interest 
every man, woman or boy who uses a rod or reel. 

We are announcing this contest four months ahead of the opening of the fishing season 
so that every one who uses a rod or a reel will know all about it, and in the event of his 
he will be familiar with the conditions of this contest. 


CONDITIONS. 


First—The fish must be caught with rod and reel in its legal season. 

Second—The fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with a tape measure. 

Third—The affidavit printed in this announcement or an exact copy must be used in applying 
for a prize and signed by the man who caught the fish, together with two witnesses 
and sworn to before a rey Public and his seal affixed. 

Fourth—The date, place, rod, reel, line and lure (or bait) used in taking the fish must be 
stated. Also weight, length and girth. 

Fifth—The winners of the first and second prizes, also the Grand Prize winners in each class, 
must send usa short account of HOW,WHEN AND WHERE the fish was taken 
and what tackle was used in catching the fish, these accounts to be published in 
FIELD AND STREAM. 

Sixth—All affidavits must be sent to Editor of Prize Fishing Contest within five days after 
dé ites as specified in each class. 

Seventh—No fish caught from State or private hatchery will be allowed in this contest. 

Note—In event of two fish weighing exactly the same number of pounds, ounces and fractions, duplicate 

prizes will be awarded in each case. 

N. B.—We will announce a similar hunting contest in a later issuc. 

















catching one of the big ones 





The Judges of this contest will be: 

Mr. Rosert H. Davis, Editor, Munsey’s Magazine. 
Mr. Witt H. Dine, Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. Warren H. Miter, Editor, Field and Stream. 





- Mr. E. I’. WARNER. 
AFFIDAVIT * 
I hereby swear to statement below made and signed by mc before two witnesses and a notary public. 
Te ne pe re rere WEE o06. 665% vebeatenews Leng h.. ive ¥00 6d 6 ees e penton ous sees 
We CIE ii 55 50-86 80.60.58 she sore cpesesss OIG 65.5 008k Shaw hess ddn o 06 480t3abrekesnde se auewenae 
: Rod Used. .....ccccccsccccccrceces Ns ofa Pkkodos os cbeeoesriee ee Spree nr ane eesey we ae lure or 
EPP OPT TOTO, CEC r eT Tele Tee Cn ey ttre 
| OR iv.n 0c bin Wiodivie,9 0.0'540.040 0064 Vick 005s dtp Fe0's sods sdetusdeabaett 
EE i. op 006 46004606 008 60 600400 006s CROSS 8S ERS oD eh SenTeneses 6e808 
CR acne. ccc oninnss 55.6 messepemes sy VET Prerre rT errr rt 
Witnessed by 
FEET TPC e PPT TCT TT TT CT CE Tht ee ete 


Swern to before me this...........-.-++-- 


Notary Public. ....ccccccccccccceccccesresscscssssececees 
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Have You a 
“ | Gan Clubin Your Town 


s 





If not, let us help you organize one 
so that you may enjoy trap shooting. 

It’s a sport that has quality that must 
be experienced to be appreciated. 

It’s a sport that appeals to a manly 
man. 

















The expertence and assistance of our representatives is at your 


command. A postal from you will have our best attention. 








E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Company 


Fstablished 1802 Wilmington, Delaware 
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WIN CHESTER 











TAKE-DOWN REPEATING SHOTGUNS 


It is an easy matter to pay a fancy price for a shotgun, but money won’t 
buy a better shooting or more serviceable all round gun than the reg- 
ular $27.00 grade Winchester Repeating Shotgun. These guns shoot 
close and hard, work surely and wear well. They are made in 12 and 
16 gauges and can be furnished with extra interchangeable barrels of 
different styles of bore at a small cost. Ask your dealer about them. 
Winchester Guns and Winchester Ammunition are Sold Everywhere. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 




















TRADE MARK 







Count the pins-one,two-and tell 
at a glance the lightning lock ITHACA 


Cut shows Improved Model, No. 4, $100 list gun. @ Insist upon getting our Im proved 
lodel—you can tell it by counting pins in frame—there are but two. @ This is outside 







evidence of simplicity. @ Every pin or screw put in a gun frame is to keep one or more parts 
in place—the fewer pins the fewer parts and the less liable to get out of order. @ Try a 
20 bore—you'll like it—5'4 lbs. up. @Catalog in colors FREE —18 grades—$17.75 up. 






ITHACA GUN COMPANY, Box Il, ITHACA, N. Y. 








We guarantee this advertising ‘provided ‘you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 











BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 


RANGE: Atlantic watershed, near rivers flowing into the Mississi pri and the Gulf 9) 
dson Bay, tts range being limited by the we stern foot- 





lexico, and some of the southern ati cats of “} 
hilis of the Alleghan es, except about the Grea ia es, in the northern tributaries of which it abounds 
For habits, method of taking, tackle, etc., see ANGLERS’ GUID! 


APRIL CLASS—Fer biggest broke Trout caught between April 15—May 15 
First Prize: Levison IF] pigskin cover. Wm. Mills & Sons. Value $7. 

Second Prize: 1 ie al he Jamiso m Famous Coaxer Trout Baits made by W. J. Jamison. Value $5. 
Third Prize: Enamel Tackle xX, 942X342 x7, made by Gueder, Paesclike & Frey. Value $4.50. 

Fourth Prize: 100 yds. Natchaug ‘Electric’ Fish Line, 2-12 lbs. test. Anglers’ Supply Co. Value $3.25. 


JUNE CLASS—For biggest Brook Trout caught between May 15—June 15 
First Prize: ( velebra ated “BIC” Trout Casting Rox ade by Abercrombie & Fitch Ce« Selected bamboo, Ger- 
man Silver mounti Rod consists of 1 butt, 1 middle joint an d two tips. Value $15. 
Second Prize: Pair fF Gokey Laat m a to order by ‘A m. N. Gokey Shoe Co. Value $10. 
Third Prize: Set Jamison lar ( Trout Baits, made by W. J. Jamison. Value $5. 
Fourth Prize: Doz. Bu ele s Gx Id. ‘Medal Tr ut Flies, made by Geo. H. Burtis. Value $3. 


JULY CLASS—For biggest Brook Trout caught between June 15—August 15 












Fi ee Prize: dw. Vom Hofe & Company's best quality handmade PEERLESS Fly Casting Ree, 80 yds., 
1ade of hard rubber and German Si Iver. Value $10. 
Second Prize: R: angeley Steel Fly Rod de by Horton Mfg. Co. Value $7.45. 


order by Ott awa Sales Co. Value $5. 

Anglers’ Supply Co. Value $3. 
src a between Apr. 15th-Aug. 31st: Solid Silver Cup, 
designed by Reed & Ta n and engraved with winner’s name and record 
t caught during 1911. Valeo $40. 
adif Casting Rod, made by Abercrombie & Fitch Co. Selected bamboo, Ger- 

Iver mountirgs. ‘ consists. yA butt, 1 Idle joint and two tips; case. “Value $30. 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: ade ) Split Bamboo Fly Rod, made by John Morgan. Value $30. 
FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: M. del F self Thumt ingeRod, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co. Value $6, 


BROWN TROUT (Salmo Fario) 


Third Prize: Pair of Bob White Hun 
Fourth Prize: 100 yds. Natch: “FI 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE: [lor | 


a — 1es hig 4 special] 









SECOND ‘GRAND ‘PRIZE: 








Note: The Bre wn Trout runs he than t] c Bro he ie ut d is _ caugl t in the same range and with 
the te tackle. Its markings are considerably diff fa 1 nised lance. The spots 
are e red and black nd ‘ fish ( s } barred markings 
on k of the B k Trout are lacking and the tail is heavy and square witl 2 barred markings 

’ By k Trout’s tail. See ANGLER’s GUIDE. 





on the 
This class has been inserted as we go to press. Prizes wil] be announced later. 


LAKE TROUT—TOGUE (Christivomer namaycush) 
RANGE: at Lake y Se astern Canada and inn similar waters in Maine, For habits, method of taki ing, 
ae ete, , see NGLER’S GUID 
GRAND PRIZES ONLY Biggest Fish taken May 15—September 1st 


FIRST GRAND PRIZE: No. 2 Premogray by Ro chester Optical Co. Value $20, 
SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Keza Special B a C: Ra nade by the Abercrombie & Fitch Co. Tw 


piece rod with independent handle; made of extra 5] plit bz » (6 strip), solid ate reel seat, German 
Silver mountings. Value $10. 
BLACK BASS— SMALL MOUTH (Micropterus dolemieu) 


, Western Col Wyoming, Idaho 
ng, tackle, etc., see Anoter’s Gu IDE. 





ww 
h i 






RANGE: Rocky } 
Montana, bee n and Wa meth { ré 

GRAND PRIZES ONLY—Biggest Black- Spotted Aecviains Trout—May 15—September 1 

FIRST GRAND PRIZE: \\: aterpr of Bez illo on Silk Tent, 7x 10, treated with copper process, also sod-cloth. 
Can be divided into two sectio sigh er two Ba shelter tents 5x 7%. ill roll in 30x 6 inches for 

a.” ! ombie. Value $25. 
ly Rod. Geo. H. Burtis. Value $15, 
a - Made by Geo. F. Webster. Value $5. 
1aug “Electric” Fishing Line. Anglers’ Supply Co. Value $5. 





cc n. “Fe r ru 


packing. Weighs 11 Ibs. 
SECOND GRAND PRIZE: |! 
THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Alask: 
FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: 100 yds. 


BLACK a he ae MOUTH (Micropterus dolemieu) 


Ss, occurring in the Great Lakes, the 
th 








Rance: Atlantic Slope t n t cast 
upper parts of the St. Li ce pont Viss ssippi as in the waters nor latitude 47°, west 
Wisconsin and southwa ae to latitude 33°. For habits, method of taking, tac >,, see ANGLER’S 
GvuIbE. 
JUNE CLASS—For biggest Small- Mouth Bass caught between June 15—July 16 
First Prize: ‘“Intrinsic’’ German Silver Quadruple Multiplying Bait Casting Reel, phosphor bearings, 
aluminum spool and handle. Wm. Mills & Son. Value $15. 


Second Prize: Model F Self Thm nbing Rod, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co. Value $6. 
Third Prize: Abercrombie Flax Duffle Bag, size 15x 30x6. David T. Abercrombie. Value $3.80. 


Fourth Prize: Tripart Reel, made by A. F. Meisselbach. Value $3, 
JULY CLASS— For biggest Small- Mouth Bass caught between July 15—August 15 


First Prize: 6-strip Bamboo Bz od, made by Fred D. Divine Co. Value $17 

Second Prize: 1 doz. Dowagiac Stine ws, made by James Heddon & Sons. Value $7.96, 

Third Prize: '% doz. Burtis Gold Medal Single Hook Trolling Spinners, made by Geo. H. Burtis. Value $6. 

Fourth Prize: Ruck Sack, made of English gabardine, size 16x 20. David T. Abercrombie. Value $3. 

AUGUST CLASS—For igaest Small-Mouth Bass caught | between August 15—October 1 

First Prize: Handmade Spl yne-piece and Independent Butt Bait Casting Rod, made throughout 
with German Silver t ade Edw. Vom ‘Hofe & Co. Value $18. 

Second Prize: No. Steel Rod, made by Ho ‘ton Mfg. Co. Value $12 

Third Prize: 1 doz. Bass Baits. Made by Hartung Bros & Co. Value $6. 

Fourth Prize: 1 doz. Cooper's Weedless Porkers. Made by C. F. Cooper. Value $3, 

GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Small-Mcuth Bass caught between June 15—October 30 

SPECIAL PRIZE: %S lid Silver Cup, 1034 inghes hi snecially designed by Reed & Barton and engrave? 
with winner’s name and record for the largest Smal!-Mouth Bass caught during 1911. Value $40. 

FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Tantalite Tent. Made by Abercrombie & Fitch. Co. Value $35. 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: No. 3 J. Meek Reel. Made by B. F. Meek & Sons. Value $32. 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Heddon Casting R Made by James Heddo mn & Sons. Value $15. 

FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: Model F Self hing Reel. Made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co. Value $6 

LADY'S GRAND PRIZE: Black Seal Manicure Set, containing Cuticle Knife, Colonial Scissor, Manicure 
File. 



















BLACK BASS—LARGE MOUTH (Micropterus salmoides) 
Rance: Atlantic Slope of the continent east of the Rocky Mountains, occurring in the Great Lakes, the 


upper part o 


f the St. Lawrence and Mississippi basins, the Red River of the North as far as Manitoba, 
CONTINUED ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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This is why the STEVENS is 
the Safest Repeating Shotgun 
in the World. 


























cn. 2 . lhe illustration shows the gun 
This 1S why: with hammer accidentally re- 
leased before the locking block (23) is in place. The rear 
) end of the slide (44) is controlled by the operating handle 
and is the last part of the sliding mechanism to move for- 
ward into place. Until it is pulled all the way forward, 
locking the locking block (23), it absolutely locks the 
progress of the hammer (19). The hammer even though 
accidentally released by the trigger cannot fire the gun 
because the hammer cannot touch the firing pin (16) until 
the sliding operation is completed. 


This is why the Stevens is the saf- 
. est Repeating Shotgun in the world. 


Send for the Stevens Gun Book, 160 pages and 209 illustrations, all about 
Rifles, Pistols, Shotguns and Rifle Telescopes. 

This book is worth looking through, even though you don’t contemplate 
buying right at this time. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY 
THE FACTORY OF PRECISION 
Dept. 171 CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 

















in latitude 50°, all the rivers of the Southern States from the James to the St. John, and in lower 
streams and bayous connected with the Gulf of Mexico, to Texas, latitude 27°. For habits, method of 
taking, tackle, etc., see ANGLERS’ GUIDE. 

LARGE MOUTH BASS, NORTHERN DIVISION—NORTH OF MASON AND DIXON LINE. 
GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For biggest Bass caught between June 15—October 30 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Mills “Standard’’ Handmade Split Bamboo Bait Casting Rod, two piece with 

extra Tip, length 6 feet. Wm. Mills & Son. Value sis. 
SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Aluminum Cooking Outfit, 31 pieces without covers, made to nest for packing, 
size 8'%4x10%, weighs 8% lbs. Made by David T. Abercrombie. Value $16. 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Model F Self Thumbing Reel. Made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co. Value $6. 
FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: Set of Jamison Famous Coaxer Baits. Made by W. J. Jamison. Value $5. 
LARGE MOUTH BASS—SOUTHERN DIVISION—SOUTH OF MASON AND DIXON LINE. 
GRAND PRIZES ONLY—For biggest Bass caught between April 1—October 30 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE: No. 2 Knipp Pigeon Double Barrel Shotgun, by Ithaca Gun Co. Value $70. 
SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Leather Hand Bag with removable box. Knickerbocker Case Co. Value $18. 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Caloris Vacuum Bottle de Luxe. Made by Caloris Co. Value 50. 
FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: Takapart Bait Casting Reel. Made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro. Value $3. 


PICKEREL (Esox reticulatus). No Pike Allowed. 

To distinguish be ng ety bickerel and muscallonge by the scales on the upper fart of the cheek and 
gill cover; the pike has scales on the entire cheek but on the upper of the gill cover only; the muscal 
longe has scales on the upper part of the cheek and gill cover; the pickerel has scales on the entire 
cheek and on the entire gill cover. 

Rance: Rivers, lakes and ponds from Maine to the Mississippi and in Southern Canada. For habits, 
method of taking, tackle, etc., see ANGLER’s GUIDE, 
JUNE CLASS—For biggest Pickerel caught between May 15—June 15 
First Prize: 100 yds. ‘Electric’? Line. Made by Chaffee Mfg. Co. Value $7. 
Second Prize: Model F Self Thumbing Reel. Made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co. Value $6. 
Third Prize: Set of Jamison Famous Coaxer Pickerel Baits. Made by W. J]. Jamison. Value $5. 
Fourth Prize: 114 doz. Clover Leaf Detachable Leaders. Made by Wm. E. Koch. Value $3.25. 


JULY CLASS—For biggest Pickerel caught between June 15—August 15 
First Prize: An order on Wm. R. Shakespeare Co. for $10 worth of tackle selected from their catalogue 
Second Prize: Takapart “Free Spool’’ Reel. Made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro. Value $ L 
Third Prize: 1 doz. White Hat Baits. Made by Treman, King & Co. Value $4.50, 
Fourth Prize: 1% doz. Clover Leaf Casting Hooks. Made by Wm. E. Koch. Value $2.50. 


AUGUST CLASS-—For biggest Pickerel caught between August 15—October 15 
First Prize: Automatic Hunting Shell Jacket. Made by Ves-Tong Mfg. Co. Value $7, 
Second Prize: 1 doz. Pickerel Trolls. Mz ade by Hartung Bros. Value $4.50. 
Third Prize: 2 doz. Cooper’s Porkers and 1 Zoll White Retriever. Made by C. F Cooper. Value $3. 
Fourth Prize: To be published prior to Aug. 15th. 
GRAND PRIZE—For biggest Pickerel caught between May 15—October 15 


FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Fishing Tackle Bag. leather covered. Independent compartment on_ top of bag 
for wearing apparel and special tackle case. Made by Knickerbocker Case Co. Value $25. 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: To be published prior to May 15th. 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Model F Self Thumbing Reel. Made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co. Value $6. 


MUSCALLONGE (Esox Nobilior) 


Rance: Great Lakes, St. Lawrence River and especially in Canada, (To distinguish, see Pickerel.) For 

habits, method of taking, tackle, etc., see ANGLER’s GUIDE. 

JUNE CLASS—For biggest Muscallonge caught between May 1—July 1 
First Prize: Waterman Gold Filigree Fountain Pen. Made by L. E. Waterman & Co. Value $10. 
Second Prize: '% doz. Clover Leaf Champlain Gang and Attachments. Made by Wm. E. Koch. Value $6. 
Third Prize: To be published prior to May Ist. S 
Fourth Prize: To be published prior to May Ist. 
AUGUST CLASS—For biggest Muscallonge caught between July 1—October 20 

First Prize: Gillette Safety Razor, Gold Plated, Real Seal Case and to have winner’s initials. Made by 

Gillette eulene Razor Co. Value $7.50. 
Second Prize: 1 Set Jamison Famous Coaxer Muscallonge Baits. Made by W. J. Jamison. Value $5. 
Third Prize: To be published prior to July 1st. 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Muscallonge caught between May 15—October 80 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Cup, 1034 inches high, specially designed by Reed & Barton and 
engraved with winner’s name and record for the largest Muscallonge caught during 1911. Value $40 


SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Set of seven Razors, Leather Case. Made by Clauss Shear Co. Value $25. 
THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Set 10 Vols. on Water and Game Birds. Pub. Chas. K. Reed. Value $12.50. 


SPECIAL JUVENILE CLASS (Under 15 years) 
For Biggest Fresh Water Fish caught between April 15—October 31 
Complete Outfit (either Fly Bait or -_ Casting) consisting of Split Bamboo Rod, Rubber and Nickel 
Reel, Braided Silk Line, Tackle »x, Bait zee all the necessary paraphernalia necessary for fresh 
water fishing. Wm. Mills & Son. Value 


Salt Water Game Fish 


BLUE FISH (Pomatomus saltatrix) 


Rance: Gulf of Mexico and north to Nova Scotia. For habits, method of taking, etc., se mang GuIpE. 


JULY CLASS—For biggest Blue Fish caught between May 15—July 
Firts Prize: [Vishing Tackle Case with compartments for complete fishing outfit. on Bay Case Co. 
Value $8.50. 
Second Prize: Telescope Cot Bed made by Steinfeld Bros. Value $3. 
Third Prize: To be published prior to May 15th. 
Fourth Prize: To be published prior to May 15th. 
AUGUST CLASS—For biggest Blue Fish caught between July 15— Agguet 15 
First Prize: Leslie Safety Razor and Spiral Stropper. Made by Leslie Mfg. Co. Value $7. 
Second Prize: Twinplex Safety Razor Sharpener. Made by Twinplex Mfg. Co. Value Ss. 50. 
Third Prize: To be published prior to July 15th. 
Fourth Prize: To be published prior to a 15th. 
SEPTEMBER CLASS—Feor biggest Blue Fish caught between August 15— September 15 
First Prize: INVINCIBLE Bers Rod, either one piece or independent butt or two a made of 
selected Greenheart, mountings of German Silver. Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Value $8. 
Second Prize: Special Hunting and Fishing Pants. Made by Ves-Tong Mfg. Co. Value 35. 
CUNTINUED ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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NEW 2 YORK 
Cc 


It is the business of this organization to develop new 

American Industries and to extend such of those already 
well-established as need only additional capital to care for 
a business greater than that for which the enterprise was 
originally organized. 


The Sterling Debenture Corporation is a medium through 

which the individual investor may participate in the profit 
and share in the ownership of American Industrial enterprises pon 
the same proportionate basis as that enjoyed by every other owner. The 
method employed permits neither the absorption of profits nor the 
manipulation of control at the hands of a financial syndicate. 


Each enterprise is subjected to a thorough and exhaustive in- 

vestigation. Where the industry is based upon inventions, 
the claims for such inventions must have been successfully demon- 
strated in actual practice and must be represented by U. S. patents 
in support of ownership. We present no enterprise to our clientele 
until we are satisfied that every possible safeguard is afforded the 
investor. 


Such investment opportunities are not ‘‘speculations,’’ except 

in the sense that every business venture is a business risk. 
They are legitimate investments for the man who desires to employ 
a part of his surplus in the up-building of American Industries; 
who realizes that ‘‘listed stocks’’ do not establish enterprises, and 
who is willing temporarily to forego such immediate returns as 
they offer, with the reasonable expectation of the much larger 
returns that reward the creators of new business values. 


If you are interested, let us number you with those who are 
regularly receiving our offerings of this character. We employ 
no salesmen. ‘The evidence for each case is presented to you 
through the U.S. mails. Write for pamphlet No. 364. And the 
next time you are in New York, we should like to have you visit 
these offices and acquaint yourself personally with this organization. 





[Ss] STERLING DEBENTURE CORPORATION] S| 


BRUNSWICK BUILDING ,MADISON SQUARE , NEW YORK 

















Third Prize: 3 Baldwin Camp Lamps. Made by John Simmons Co. Value $3. 
Fourth Prize: To be published prior to August 15th. 
GRAND PRIZES—Fcr biggest Blue Fish caught ketween May 15—Octcber 15 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Caloosahatchee Rod. Salt water rod, hand-made. Greenheart, one-picce tip with 
irdependernt handle; heavy German Silver mountings, and forward grasp on tip, mounted with raised 
Made by Abercrombie & Fitch. Value $15. 
SECOND GRAND PRIZE: [Fishing Tackle Case with four enamel hinged compartment trays. 


agate guides and tip. ; 
nterior is 


arranged for fisherman’s outfit. Size 16x8x4%. Made by Knickerbocker Case Co. Value $12 


WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 
Rance: Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. For habits, method of taking, etc., see ANGLER’s GUIDE. 
JUNE*CLASS—For biggest Weakfish caught between May 15—July 15 
First Prize: 1 pr. Bob White Hunting Boots. Made by Ottawa Sales Co. Value $5. 
Second Prize: Set of Carborundum Sharpening Stones. Made by Carborundum Co. Value $3.10. 
Third Prize: To be published prior to May 15th. 
Fourth Prize: To be published prior to May 15th. + 
AUGUST CLASS—For biggest Weakfish caught between July 15—August 15 
First Prize: No. 83 Sportsman’s Knife, 4% inches long. Made by Marble Safety Axe Co. Value $3. 
Second Prize: Twinplex Safety Razor Sharpener. Made by Twinplex Mfg. Co. Value $3.59. 
Third Prize: To be published prior to July 15th. 
Fourth Prize: To be published prior to July 15th. 
SEPTEMBER CLASS—For biggest Weakfish caught between August 15—September 15 
First Prize: INVINCIBLE Bass Rod, either one piece and independent butt or two pieces (the winner 
to take his choice) made of selected Greenheart, mountings of German Silver. Vaule $8.50. 
Second Prize: Gold Medal Camp Cot, Made by Gold Medal Camp Furniture Mfg. Co. Value $3.00. 
Third Prize: To be published prior to August 15th. 
Fourth Prize: To be published prior to August 15th. 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE: May 15 to Oct 15. Junior Reflex Camera. Reflex Camera Co. Value $12. 
SECOND GRAND PRIZE: To be published prior to May 15th. 
THIRD GRAND PRIZE: To be published prior to May 15th. 
CHANNEL BASS (Sciaena ocellata) 
Rance: Carolinas, in Florida, and the Gulf of Mexico and in the surf on the New Jersey Coast. For 
habits, method of taking, tackle, etc., sce ANGLER’s GUIDE, 
SEPTEMBER CLASS—Fer biggest Channel Bass caught between August 15— 
September 15 
First Prize: Handmade Greenheart Surf Rod and Spring or Flexible Butt, all metal work of German 
Silver. Made by Edward Vom Hofe & Co. Value $13 
Second Prize: 100 yards of Natchaug “Electric” Fishing Line. Angler’s Supply Co. Value $6.50. 
Third Prize: Spring Safety Shoulder Holster. Herman H. Heiser Saddlery Co. Value $3.50. 
Fourth Prize: To be published prior to August 15. 
GRAND PRIZES for Biggest Channel Bass caught between May 15—October 15 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Special copper tackle box, 18x 10%x8 inches deep, hand-made of heavy copper, 
tinned inside. Made by Abercrmobie & Fitch. Value $20. 
Second Grand Prize: Geneva Superior Binocular. Made by the Geneva Optical Co. Value $15.00. 
Third Grand Prize: Jo be published prior to May 15th. 


STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 


RANGE: The Gulf of St. Lawrence to Gulf of Mexico. For habits tackle, etc., see ANGLER’s GUIDE. ' 
AUGUST CLASS—For biggest Striped Bass caught between July 15—August 15 
First Prize: An order on Wm. R. Shakespeare Co. for $10.00 worth of tackle selected from their catalogue. 

Second Prize: One pair Bob White Hunting Boots, made to order, by Ottawa Sales Co. Value $5. 
Third Prize: Twinplex Safety Razor Sharpener, made by the Twinplex Mfg. Co. Value $3.50. 
Fourth Prize: To be published prior to July 15th. 
SEPTEMBER CLASS—Feor biggest Striped Bass caught between August 15— 
September 15 
First Prize: Hand-made Greenheart Surf Rod, with Spring or Flexible Butt, all metal work of German 
Silver, made by Edward Vom Hofe & Co. Value $13. 
Second Prize: An order on Wm. R. Shakespeare Co. for $10.00 worth of tackle, selected from their catalogue. 
Third Prize: ‘“‘Red Spool’? Cuttyhank Pattern Line, 600 feet, 15 thread, Wm. Mills & Sons. Value $3. 
Fourth Prize: One pair Bob White Hunting Boots, made to order, by Ottawa Sales Co. Value $5, 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Striped Bass, May 15—October 15. Spool Reel. Abbey & Imbrie. Value $15. 
SECOND GRAND PRIZE: To be published prior to May 15th. 
THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Te be published prior to May 15th. 
BLACK FISH (Tautoga) 
Rance: St. John, N. B., to Charleston, S. C. For habits, method of taking, tackle, etc., see ANGLER’s GUIDE, 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Black Fish. May 15—October 15. Lawn Couch. Corona Mfg. Co. Value $15, 
SECOND GRAND PRIZE: To be published prior to May 15th. 
THIRD GRAND PRIZE: To be published prior to May 15th. 
Monthly prizes to be announced later. 
TUNA (Orcynus thynnus) 
Rance: Avalon to Long Point, Santa Cataline and Atlantic Coast. For habits, method of taking, tackle, etc., 
see ANGLER’s GUIDE. 
GRAND PRIZES ONLY—January 1, 1911—January 1, 1912 
SPECIAL GRAND PRIZE: For exceeding Tuna Club record for Tuna weighing more than 251 pounds. 
Edw. Vom Hofe & Company’s Universal Special Reel. Value $43. 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Cup, 1034 inches high, specially designed by Reed & Barton, and 
engraved with winner’s name and record for the largest Tuna caught during 1911. Value $40. 
SECOND GRAND PRIZE: For largest fish of season not exceeding record, Edw. Vom Hofe & Company’s 
hand-made Greenheart Tuna Rod with all mountings of German Silver. Value $12.50. , 
TARPON (Megalops Atlanticus) 
Rance: Western Atlantic and in the Gulf of Mexico, including Mexican Coast. For habits, method of j 


taking, tackle, etc., see ANGLERS’ GUIDE. 
GRAND PRIZES ONLY-January 1. 1911—January 1, 1912 : 
SPECIAL GRAND PRIZE: For exceeding record of Mr. Edw. Vom Hofe, Sr., for Tarpon exceeding 
210 Ibs. in weight—Universal Special Reel, 500 yds. Value 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Solid Silver Cup, 10% inches high, specially designed by Reed & Barton, and 
engraved with winner’s name and record for the largest Tarpon caught during 1911. Value $40. 
SECOND GRAND PRIZE: For largest tarpon of season not exceeding the above record, hand-made Green 
Heart Tarpon Rod, with all mountings of German Silver. Value $12.50. 


Write manufacturer for his catalogue giving fuller information concerning any prize herein in which 
you are interested. 
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“The Clear Track” 


Two men a thousand miles apart 
talk to each other by telephone 
without leaving their desks. 


Two wires of copper form the 
track over which the talk travels 
from point to point throughout a 
continent. 


Moving along one railroad track 
at the same time are scores of trains 
carrying thousands of passengers. 
The telephone track must be 


clear from end to end to carry the 
voice of one customer. 


The Bell system has more than 
ten million miles of wire and reaches 
over five million telephones. This 
system is operated by a force of 
one hundred thousand people and 
makes seven billion connections a 
year—twenty million “clear tracks” 
a day for the local and long dis- 
tance communication of the Ameri- 
can people. 


The efficiency of the Bell system depends upon 
“One System, One Policy, Universal Service.” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 











We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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Have You Tried 











Dependable in the long 
and the difficult shots 


The complete burning of the 
powder develops very high 
velocity. The shot is not 
jammed out of shape, but re- 
mains round, insuring good pat- 
terns and great penetration. 


and Your Gun 


HE softest and most flex- 
ible, heavy-service mit- 

ten ever devised. Warm as . 
toast. Nothing to impede circulation. 
Fits snug, separate single finger permits 
delicate manipulation. Though heavily 
lined with complcte inner mitten of fine 
llama wool, there is no clumsiness or 


bulkiness. Cannot ever stiffen 
or harden from watersoaking 


At YOUR dealers or sold direct on $1 75 
- 


ipt of price and | 5c for postage. 
ed ye ‘of kid ove and diagram of hand. 


O. C. Hansen Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 
345 East Water Street 


Smokeless 

The experienced sportsmen, { 
the expert trapshooters, and 
the market hunter demand their 
shells shall be loaded with 
Dead Shot. The well known 
feature of this powder, high ve- 
locity with light recoil, makes a 
decided advantage for accuracy 


The stability we guarantee. 











IN EMERGENCIES 
C. Q. D.! RELY UPON 
















LUGER 


Automatic Pistols 


Genuine Mauser Rifles 
——— Haenel Mannlicher Rifles 
ee Mannlicher Schoenauer Rifles 





American 


Powder Mills 
BOSTON 


Chicago 
St. Louis 
Kansas City 








Ask Your Dealer or Write ‘ 
H. TAUSCHER, 322 Broadway, NEW YORK 




















= POWDER SOLVENT Cleans Guns 
AND and 





=== RUST PREVENTIVE Keeps Guns Clean 


CLEANS EASILY and THOROUGHLY 
Agreeable and Safe to Use 
| PUT UP IN A “PRACTICAL” PACKAGE 
| Cleans Out Every Powder Residue 
One-sixth pint screw-top tin can 25 cents postpaid, 
if your dealer cannot or will not supply you at same 
price. Sample free. 


| W. A. BALLARD, Mfr., SPRINGF IELD, MASS. 


We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when “writing advertiser 
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{FI FOX Gy 
Gros) 
‘The Finest Gun in the a 


aN The Fox Gun is the highest development of the art of modern 
gun making. The best mec hanic al principles—many of them 
exclusive to the “Fox”—are combined with the 
finest workmanship and materials 
obtainable, regardless of cost. 


The illustration shows 
Grade F, Price 


$362.00 











No amount of labor or expense is spared to make the Fox Gun better than 
any other. It shows quality from muzzle to butt plate. It is conceded to be 
the “quality gun” of to-day, in a class by itself. Your gun dealer will be glad to 
show the “Fox” and explain its many advantages and exclusive features which no other gun has. 
The Fox Gun carries a most liberal guarantee, backed by a company which takes pleasure in doing 
everything possible to please and satisfy its customers. Beautiful art catalogue sent free on request. 

Net prices $37.50 to $362.00. If your dealer cannot supply you, or offers substitute, send your order 
direct to us. 


mK-FI-Fox Gun Co. 


4658 North 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Bane xy RNY 








OUR NEW QUARTERS 


@. We have secured on a long lease 5000 sq. ft. of 
space on the ground floor of the Hudson Terminal 
Building with six private entrances at 30 Church, 
40 Cortlandt and 41 Dey St., and believe we now 
yx,.| have the finest store of its kind in America. 

. iin’? @ Besides regular Sporting Goods we nandle Ma- 
sstitiese 2 Snes! rine Engines, Motor Boats, Automobiles, Aero- 
planes and their supplies. 

@ We desire to welcome all our friends to our 

new quarters, and we have on exhibition for a 

short time COL. ROOSEVELT’S AFRICAN 

TROPHIES, together with the shot guns, rifles, 

.. that the Colonel used on his famous African 
unt. 


HENRY C. SQUIRES’ SONS 
Hudson Terminal Building, NEW YORK 
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Riv Sore 
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Shells and Cartridges 


Possess highest velocity, least recoil and 
unequalled killing power — Absolutely sure § 
fire. Peters ammunition holds first rank among } 
sportsmen who know, both in field and on range. 


7 “Sportsmen’s Handy Book’”’—a compendium of valuableinformation / 
9 for users of rifle, revolver or shot-gun—contains game laws of allstates / 

| and Canada; trap shooting rules: systems of dividing purses: rulesand / 
{] suggestions for rifle and revolver clubs, etc. Write for copy today, 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
P. O. Box 835 
CINCINNATI, U. S. A. 


Branches: New York, New Orleans, 
an Francisco. 























LOOK 
4 FOR THE 
> TRADE MARK (P) 

















Indoor Target Practice is a Delight with a 


MAXIM SILENCER 


Write for latest information or ask any dealer 


MAXIM SILENT FIREARMS CO., 38 Park Row, New York 


Factory: Hartford, Conn. Branch: 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 











$2 5,0C8°O 


Hard Wood, Mission Finish 


GUN CABINET 
SES, 50 


Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches. Width, 28 inches. 


If interested, write for special Gun Cabinet Catalog. 
Send us your address for our illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY, sew York 











Ve guarantee ‘this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advert ser } 
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the Banisher 
of Burglar Fear 


6¢ JN reply to your inquiry: A friend gave me a 1o-shot Savage 

Automatic for Christmas. It is the first automatic I ever 
owned or fired. I had turned them down without trial, and stuck to 
my old army revolver. Today I took the old revolver and the Savage 
Automatic out and fired each fifty times, making, to my surprise, a 
much better score with the Savage than I could with my old pet gun.”” 


Yours very truly, W. F. Copy (Buffalo Bill) 


HEN the most famous shot living frankly says that the 
Savage Automatic outshot his old pet revolver, what RIFLE BOOK 

does that prove? . " goes to any asker 
It proves that the Savage Automatic does aim easy as point- free, and con- 
ing your forefinger; that it does make novices able to shoot vinces him that 
expertly; and that it is the ove banisher of burglar fear. nr a 2 
Send for ‘* Bat’? Masterson’s gun fighter book, **The the great Roatan 
Tenderfoot’s Turn.”” Free for your dealer’s name. 303, cal. Savage 
Examine the Savage Automatic at your dealer’stoday. You'll coats wo 
banish burglar fear from your home tonight by getting one. Utica, N. Y. is 








12 GAUGE 


Repeating Shotgun 


Made famous by its dependability. The solid top and side ejection keep gases and powder away from 
your eyes; help quick, effective repeat shots. Rain, sleet, snow and foreign matter can t getinto theaction. 


The mechanism is strong, simple, wear-resisting. The double extractors pull any shell instantly ; two special safety 
devices prevent accidental discharge while action is unlocked, and an automatic recoil block makes hangfires harmless. 


All Marlins are strongly made, finely balanced, accurate, hard hitting guns, and are the quickest and easiest to take down 
and clean. Illustration shows Model 24 grade “A” 12 gauge; it has all the features that make for a perfect ™n 


Send three stamps postage today for our 136 Lhe larlin Ferearms Co. 
page catalog, describing the full 7Zzz/zz line. 3 Willow Street, ={ NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


—_ 
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Foster Made $19,484.83 
Last Year From His 
Million Egg Farm 





planning and experimenting. 


three million eggs. 


neous products of the great Rancocas Farm. 


Read The Whole Amazing Story In 
The Million Egg Farm.’’ 


We have induced Mr. Foster to tell his experience for the 
benefit of poultrymen everywhere. The 
is that 


beauty of his system 
the principles can be applied just as well to the 
farmer’s 

flock or the 
suburban lot 
as to the still 
plant 
man 
who wants to 
go into egg 
ae as a 
rofession. 
Thebooktells 
you how’ to 
start and be 
successful 
with afew or 
many hens. 
It explains 
the Rancocas 





Unit, into 
- which’ his gi- 
Guindag ; the Eggs in the Early Afternoon i eee 


— ded t 
= gives estimates and advice for the beginner withalittle flock. Ittells 
= pow Foster began with a $300 investment an ens, 
“= and how you can begin. It gives all the Rancocas formules 
for mating, hatching an i feeding—the result of his exper- 
ience. It gives the egg production day by day—proof that 
his formulas are successful. 


All Figures Are Certified 


FARM ~ To satisfy ourselves that the figures were correct 

<= weemployed the well-known firm of Lybrand, 

JOURNAL “. Ross Brothers and Montgomery, certified public 

“~. accountants, to make an exhaustive two weeks’ 

= examination of the books and records of the 

144 Clifton St., ~ Rancocas Farm. The result of the ir findings 

= is given in the boo othing has been hek 

Phils., Pa. = es k. The failures as well as the successes 

I = are setforth. We believeno other poul- 

“~ trymen has ever thus laid open his 

=. business secrets and experiences to 
= the worl 


How to Get The 
Book 


= 
- 


Here is my dollar. 
want Farm Journal for 
four years and ‘‘The 
Million Egg Farm.’’ 








YAME — = > 
~~ Fill out the coupon in 
= the lower corner, and 
ADDRESS = ~  mailat once with $1.00 
™, a money order or a 
=. Dollar Bill. This 
= pays for a four- 
R. F. D. STATE “ year subscription 


Five years ago Joel M. Foster, a young city man, decided to go into the poultry busi- 
ness. He was looking for a suitable occupation, he was vigorous and energetic, and be- 
lieved that there was a fortune to be made raising chickens. 
bought and stocked a little farm near a big city, but for atime he had only failures. 
poultry house burned with all its contents, and he had to begin anew. 
destroyed half his flock, but he surmounted these and other difficulties, always thinking, 
Today he is at the head of the largest EGG PRODUCING 
plant in the world, with 20,000 laying hens, and will market this year between two and 


Last year Mr. Foster made $19,484.83 from his Million Egg Farm. Most of it was from 
commercial eggs; $6000 was income from sales of 


He 
His 


The next year rats 


He had no experience. 


““Day-Old Chix;” the rest from miscella- 


to the fore- 
most farm 
and home 
monthly in 
the world, 
the z 


togetherwith 
a copy of 
“The Million 
Egg Farm’ 
postpaid. 


What 
Farm 
Journal 
Is 








Farm Jour- - ‘ 

nal is made Feeding A Rancocas Unit 
for everyone 
in town or country who raises poultry, eggs, fruit, vegeta>les, 
milk, butter, huey, as well as horses, sheep, grain and cattle, 
It has the largest circulation of any farm paper in the world, over 
750,000 copies. It is devoted to housekeeping, dressmaking, 
recipes, and bright, fresh reading for “— and girls. It is brief, 
crisp, condensed and PRACTICAL. o long-winded essays, 
“Cream, not Skim-milk’’ isits motto. It is now running a series 
of articles called ‘Back to the Soil,’’ true stories of experiences 
of city people who have changed to’ country life. They are help- 
ful and intensely interesting. Farm Journal never prints a medi- 
cal or trashy advertisement, and its columns are an absolutely 
reliable guide in buying. Most of its subscribers pay five to ten 
years ahead. Itis a special favorite with women. Everyone who 
has a garden, yard, flower bed or even a kitchen ought to have 
this bright, cheery, useful home paper. Farm Journal takes 
pride in being ‘‘Unlike Any Other Paper.”’ 


Farm Journal a Paper for 
City Folk, Too 


You do not have to be a dweller on farms to enjoy Farm 
Journal. If you have a little patch of real ground which you 
want to put tosome better, more useful purpose than a grass 
plot, Farm Journal! will give you the help you need, and if you 
feel the call to the country and would like to own a few hens and 
enjoy poultry raising, Farm Journal and the Million E ‘g book 
are indispensable. Farm Journal four years and the Million Egg 
book for $1.00 is the greatest subscription bargain of the year, 
but we don’t want you to subscribe for Farm Journal solely to 
get the book, we want you to join the three-quarters of a mil- 
lion army for the Farm Journal itself; you will find it the wisest, 
most helpful, cheerful, and entertaining of counsellors and 
friends. Send coupon to-day. 


FARM JOURNAL 144 Clifton St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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While Rock 


‘‘The World’s Best Table Water”’ 


From America’s Most Famous Spring 
Waukesha, Wis. 


Put up only in NEW 
Sterilized Bottles 























Pure Wors Sweaters 
Hand knit, full fashioned and hand finished 
throughout. A close fuil cardigan stitch, giving 
more warmth, more comfort and greater wear 
ing qualities than any other, has large, roomy 
pockets for pipe and tobacco, ete., an adjust- 
able collar, with throat Jatch, can be worn high 



























| or low—length 25-27 in. Sizes 36-48. Colurs 
oxford gray or grass color- - - - + $7.50 
Same as above, only without pockets - $7.00 
{ V-neck, no collar and no pockets - - $5.00 





We have many other styles for boys, men 
and ladies—write particulars of what you want 

‘e guarantee all garments made by us en- 
tirely satisfactory to you—or we'll refund your 
money. These sweaters are manufactured and 
finished by us, in our own mill, under ideal 
and cleanly conditions. You run no risk of 
contagion. Why pay the middleman to sell 
you goods? Buy direct from mill. Send 
check, money order, or currency by registered 
mail. Address Dent. “C.’’ 
PACHAQUACK KNITTING MI 


ae eee w\ Sia 
Rio ee ee 


















Colt $2.00, Blac 
ferred and dealer's name. Samples of leather mailed on request. 


k Colt $2..25 1 









Morrison- Ricke 


























Just The Mitten You 
Need For Roughing It 


If you're going to hunt or 
rough it during the cold weath- 
er months, the warmth of a mit- 
ten is almost a necessary pro- 
tection against the frost and 
the biting winds. This GRIN- 
NELL ONE FINGERED MIT- 
TEN is lined with Eiderdown 
\Vool and warm as toast, but 
gives full freedom of your 
trigger finger. The 


GRINNELL 


One Fingered 


MITTEN 


fs made of soft, but tough and long- 
wearing ** Reindeere’'or Colt-skin, 
Will always remain s oft and pli- 
able, even after wetting. e 
warmly knit elastic wrist keeps 
out the cold and wind and permits 
mitten to be pulled on or off in a 
hurry. 

See these mittens at your deal- 
ers. If he will not supply you, 
we'll send you a pair on approval, 
postpaid, on receipt of the price; 
** Reindeere” $1.75, Indian Tan 
n writing, state size, leather pre- 


r Mfg. Company 


109 Broad Street, GRINNELL, IA. 


Jriginators and Patentees of Ventilated and “ Rist-Fit" Gloves 














THE OLD RELIABLE PARKER GUN pos 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Oct. 17-21, 1910 





AT THE 
Series Tournament 


« 
THE SPECIAL MATCH—For The Ten High Professionals During 1910. Was won by L. S. 
German, shooting the Parker gun. Score 234x250; 18 yds. rise; 60 yd. targets. 
HIGH GENERAL AVERAGE~— All Programme Events, Including 100 Pairs. The second place 
~ was won by L. S. German, shooting his Parker gun. Score 960 x 1000 shot at; 96%. 
HIGH GENERAL AVERAGE ON DOUBLES—Second, Fred Gilbert, 178x 200; 89%. Third, 
L. S. German, 177 x 200; 883%. 
| The honors above mentioned were all won by gentlemen shooting the PARKER GUN, 








which again conclusively proves that the PARKER GUN is the ‘OLD RELIABLE”’. 


SHOOT THE PARKER GUN AND WIN! 














PARKER OS,, MERIDEN, CONN. OF WARREN STREET 
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Use English Tackle Next Season 


Write now to W. J. Cummins for his catalogue of High Grade 
Rods and Tackle. It is a magnificent publication and will be sent 
free to any reader of ‘Field and Stream.” 














A ipa OFFER FOR JANUARY ONLY 


Send $1, $2, or $5 (U.S. A. notes) and W. J. C. will send goods 
to the value 7 $1.25, $1.50, or $6. Flies, Gut Leaders, or a selection 
of both. 

You can then test and compare them with what you have been 
using. If you don’t like them, or think them not suitable, send them 
back, and money will be returned in full. 

Just give some idea of your requifements. 


ALL STANDARD AMERICAN FLIES STOCKED 








W. J. CUMMINS 
North of England Rod Works (Dept. S) 
BISHOP AUCKLAND ENGLAND 











SENT brood nour] | BEST DECOY EVER MADE 


HUNTING COAT , CANVAS ' 
Spacious Game Pocket abso “ \ LXV 6 CORK FILLED 
lutely waterproof, blood-proof d NALSW 4 GLASS EYES 
Impossinle for blood to stain iV \ se (iy OILED— HAND 
clothing, or spot or rot the coat } 7 nie f PAINTED 
Decently coon till worn out. Bi A . ie \ Weight, 7 
sected lining makes game pocket ! ae anes n\ eight, / oz. 
reversible, cleanable, sanitary. P - wil = ‘ Price, $6 per doz. 


Ingenious litts throw load on 

shoulders alone. Arms free for NATURAL DUCK CO., No, 626 Kans Avenue, TOPEKA, KANS. 

quick and easy gun action. nema 

ee of desirable fabrics | 
aultiess fit. Elegant finish . 

Classy appearance. Durable con 

struction. Has every conceivable Would You Giive 20c for a Dollar Bill? 


convenience Patent features pe . 
double life of coat. It's “high Send me 20c in stamps and | will forward by return mail, 


gun” with sportsmen. At dealers prepaid, a book] let on Investments worth any man’s dollar. 
or of us charges prepaid. Write It gives facts and figures. Valuable to every business man. 
for descriptive price list and Address 











: ; samples of cioth—free. 
Us Ss etetvioe ~~ THE GEM SHIRT <O., Dayton, Ohio N. D. RAND, Box 128, WEST CAMP, N. Y. | 














You want the best gun for . ‘** THE GUN THAT BLOCKS THE SEARS ’’ 
the least money. One of ‘ Y 
the nine grades of 


DavisGuns, 


will meet your 
requirements. 


Ask For Our Large Catalogue 


N. R. DAVIS & SONS 








Assonet, Mass., U. S. A. 
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Is the  ~? of Wm. Kohli, Bluff, 

ton, Oh It is the First animal 

that ~y “ever tried to m unt. 

Many Professionals Cannot Do As 

Well. Here is the secret 

of his success. He learned 

e easiest and best meth- 

ods in the world from our School 

and did a fine job of mounting the 

first time he tried it. We have 

thirty thousand students, all doing 
equally well. 


We Can 
Teach 
You to 


Mount Birds —Animals—Fishes 


and Game Heads,—to tan skins make rugs and robes, etc., By Mail in Your Home. We teach you so that you can do 
the work right and do it quickly. We teach you the Standard Methods, the same that 2 Mr. Kohli learned from 
us, by mail, and used in mounting this fine bear. ——— 
every Santer, trapper, angler or nature lover should be able to preserve his own 
Every Sportsman, fine trop! Nothing is finer for the home, den or office. Anyone can learn the 
art easily and quickly by our Standard Methods. \\ « Guarantee success or refund tuition. Our fine FRE! 
Book Fully Explains Our School and How to Learn the great artoi Taxidermy. Send the Coupon 
Today forthe FREE BOOK. 
You can easily earn ema $20 to $40 a Month from your Spare Time by 
R FIT. —- for others or selling your mounted specimens. If you wish to enter taxi- 
lermy asa business, you can make from $2000 to $40. 0 per year. Investigate this 
New Uncrowded Field. © ihe susands are making fine profits from taxidermy as ‘a side line, or going into the 
business for a life’s work. Taxidermists are few, and the Demand Is Great, Read what a few students say: 
“Within the past two months I have turned out more than $500 worth of work. My specimens took first 
Premium at the state fair. That is what your school has done for me,’’—A. S. Harmer, North Yakama, Wash, 
“*I have just sold a collection of specimens for $216, which makes in all $700 I have earned from my taxi- 
dermy work, and it is all due to your excellent course Of lessons. "'—J. T. Stanton, Klammath, Ore. 
“Since taking your course last year I have made over $675 by selli 
others. Your lessons are fine, and every sportsman should join the school,’*—F 
that we taught these men Taxidermy by Mail. We can teach you equally well, you will 


Remember be delighted with the work. Our school teaches taxidermy only, and we have been in the 


business for many years. Our specimens took FIRST GRAND PRIZE and 9 Gold Medals‘at the exposi*ion. J. W. ELwoop, President 


G t T id B k FREE . o . 5 LECCCCRCCCCTCCCRCSE ECR RESE REECE SSeeeeAe: 
rea axl ermy 00 THE N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 

We have prepared a splendid book on taxidermy. It tellsall about the art, 1671 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
explains how we can teach you the business, rij ghtin your own home during Please send me free an thout any obligations, your 
yourspare time, ‘This book is NOW FRE E. Send the COUPON TODAY FREE BOOK, ‘‘How to Learn Taxidermy,’ 

and get this valuable book, and a FREE COPY of THE TAXIDERMY of Taxidermy Magazine and full particulars of y+ wr em. 
M AGAZINE, also sample diploma and hundreds of letters from delighted 
students. 

BE SURE AND GET THIS BOOK. Send the soupes TODAY: 

right now, before you forget it. You are sure to be intereste 


THE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 
1671 Elwood Building, Omaha, Nebraska. 


ng my specimens, and doing work for 
i. C. Hammond, Syracuse, N,Y. 


Name — 


Address —_ 


SSSR EREEee 
Sessa eenesuscoeeuee 
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THE FIRST ANNUAL 


International Trap Shooting Tournament 


and Sportsmen’s Exhibition 


Madison Square Garden 
Week Beginning March 6th, 1911 


This exhibition will be unique, artistic and complete with only those features 
which interest real sportsmen and lovers of the great out-of-doors. 

Trap shooting for amateurs and professionals—individuals, clubs, schools, colleges 
and military. Traps and ranges on the main floor and in full view of spectators. 

Fly and bait-casting tournaments. Great exposition of sporting goods, arms and 
ammunition, fishing tackle, sportsman’s and camp equipment. 


A NEW AND TRUE SHOW WITH A NEW MANAGEMENT 


—NOT CONNECTED WITH PREVIOUS SPORTSMEN’S SHOWS— 

The Garden will be arranged like a stage—-realistic with 
scenes of forest, mountain, waterfall, stream and pond. Broken 
field, underbrush, beach and sea. Practical exhibits of duck 
blind, bush house and batteries in operation. 

FOR INFORMATION :— 


S. M. VAN ALLEN, General Maaager 


TEL. 2142 GRAMERCY 1 Madison Avenue, New York 




















WEBBER’S HAND-KNIT JACKETS. 

No. 120 A Webber idea. This Jacket is 
made with shield front—protects the chest, 
May be worn with or without. just tarn the 












ield back Four-ply worsted knit close and 
’ A handsome garment, any color to 
der, suggest tan or grey. Sizes up to 44, $6. 
larger sizes $7. Sent express prepaid Re- HORSE POWER COMPLETE — Guaranteed! 
turn at our expense if not satisfied. Sweaters 1, 2 &3 Cylinders, 3 to 30 H.P esponsible® 
for men, women and children Catalog free. 
grade motors are built in 


the LARGEST PLANT IN THE WORLD devoted exclusively to the man f 


GEO. F. WEBBER, Mfr., ne ere 
2-cycle motors. GRAY MOTOR CO. 29 Leib St., Detroit, Mich. 


Station F, Detroit, Mich. 








| Write for complete catalog today--tells al! about how these high 














LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 


, High Grade C 








inquiry of your dealer for these goods and write to us for cata ogue. 


MASON’S DECOY FACTORY, 456-464 Brooklyn Ave., Detroit, Mich, 








PREMIER” MALLARD. Reg. U.S. Patent Office 








2 x § iain pec - a 
as. : i BRANCHES BEL 
Te ATS 
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BOAT MFG.CO>-ST-SOSEPH, MIGH= 
O7- HAYERUIUSSE- BOSTON 1800 MICHIGAN AVE CHICAGO 


Ada 
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at: Takkle Urats. 


fr Hokage. 


si) [Tt took 90 years to write these 


six words, 





Six words to signify Quality ; 


RAI MARK : 
\» yet quality without extrava- 
ac ance. ’ 
\e 2° 8 


Six words to stand for Reputa- 
tion; reputation sustained 
through three generations de- 
voted to making fishing tackle 
—FISHING TACKLE 
AND NOTHING ELSE. 

This Quality, this Reputation, 
—this Service, of Specialists 


in tackle—are at your disposa!. 


Just write for “Catalogue F.” 


Abbey & Imbrie 


18 Vesey Street, New York 

















Steel Fishing Rods 


Trolling with a “BRISTOL”—that is one kind 
of fishing that really tests the “‘come-back” of 

















A CLEAN 
SUSPENSORY 


EVERY MORNING 

Dr. Myer’s Detachable Sack Sus- 

pensory has Two Detachable Sacks 
which can be washed independently. 
A Complete Departure from theold style, 

giving perfect comfort and support, w ith- 

out the ‘ise of legstraps. All sizes. Maile d 
iu aplain box on receipt of price Money re 
funded if not satisfac tory.W rite for booklet 

MEY ERS MANUFACTURING CO. 

76 Park PL. WarEeRtown. N. Y. 







a rod. Troll all day with a “BRISTOL,” drag- 
} ging a big spoon and a long line, either silk or 


| copper, and the moment you stop, the rod springs 
back absolutely true. Other rods, under the 
same test, soon get out of shape and are then 
useless. 
Hence, practically all trolling everywhere is now 
done with “BRISTOL” Rods. Write for cata- 





log showing different kinds of rods and different 
tips and handles for the same rods. 


1911 calendar, 18x27, a reproduction in full ; 
colors from Oliver Kemp’ s beautiful painting, 
“x remedy. for lic. Send for it. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., 81 Horton St., Bristel, Conn. 


iS; >So. me BOR sin. 


| Jobbers and Dealers: 
The Hartung Bass Bait 


and other 
Fishing Trolls made famous by experts 
Are fully guaranteed and sold -under 


The Fish-Hawk Trade Mark 


Send for rorz catalog and discount sheet 
Consumers can have catalog in natural colors 


HARTUNG BROS &CO., 51 Waverly St., Jersey City, W. J. 




















‘5 Years’ Absolute Guaranty 


On this Wonderful_——Detroit Marine Engine 


You Are the Only Judge ofi78 soins 
25,000 satisfied users. Material and workmanship 
guaranteed for five years. 


Greatest Engine Bargain 


Ever Offered! 


Fewest moving poste of any prac- 
tical engine on the market. Nothing 
complicated or liable to get out 
of order. Only three moving parts. 
pxtra long plastic white bronze bear- 
s. Vanadium steel crankshaft. 
Ac ijustable steel connecting rod. All 
bearing surfaces ground. French 
ray iron castings. Water- proof 
gnition system. Runs et any speed from trolling to racing. 


counter- 
balanced. 
No vibration. 


























Try the engine for 30 days. If you are 

30 Days’ Trial not fully satisfied, return it and we 

ill promptly refund all money paid us. 
em sermetn aa nts wanted in every boati 
community. Special wholesale price on firs 
outfit sold. Singlecylinder, 2-Sh. p. Doub!iecylin- 
der, 8-20 h. p. 4-cylinder, 3) 60 h. Pp. Thoroughly 
tested before shipment. Comes to you comp 
with boat fittings and ready torun. Write for free 
catalog, testimonials and details of the great- 
est protective guaranty ever offered. Suit- 
able for any boat from canoe to cruiser. Also 
railroad track car. All sizes in stock read 
to ship. Write today for our ae 
demonstrator offer. 


DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 


1345 Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT, MICH, 
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SCHAUER, WELTER & CO. 


Late KONRAD SCHAUER 


KIJABE HILL, BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


THE WELL-KNOWN FIRM OF SPECIALISTS FOR ORGANIZING AND FITTING OUT 


Hunting and 
Scientific Expeditions 


Trips planned for Tourists 
Hunting of Big Game and all other African Animals 


PRACTICAL PRESERVING, PACKING AND SHIPPING OF 
TROPHIES—MANY YEARS’ “EXPERIENCE -:- -:- = -: 


“KIJABE HILL’? * tiisPR SeALTH SESORT INTHE ArRICAN 


The largest dealers in LIVE ANIMALS and AFRICAN CURIOS 








Literature, information and Est FRED. SAUTER, 42 Bleecker St., New York City 


mates free from our agent . 


. 
meey eee aoe GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 


ITS PURITY HAS MADE IT FAMOUS 























Going to buy or build a motor 
voat? You'll save money in the long 
run by installing a T & M Engine. 
Pace-makers for 16 years. Noted for 





ong service, Economical—speedy 
—reliable— 
Start Without Crank 

Simplest of all—Economy and 
Dependability considered, cheapest 
of all. A size to fit every craft—zto 
120H. P. Iron-clad guarantee with & 
every one. 

Write for handsome free catalog 
which illustrates all styles and 
shows a score or more of trophies 
won by T & M Engines. 


| FOR MENDING HARNESS 


shoes, tents. awnings, pulley belts, car- 
pets, saddles, suit cases, buggy tops, 
dash boards, or any heavy material. 
3 STEWART's AUTOMATIC 

AWL isthe only per- 
fect Sewing 
Awl, 









does the work of 
any harness maker WSS 


from spool and 
~~ achine. It is aa 





for $1.  STEWART-SKINNER 60. 
36 Hermon Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Termaat & Monahan, Deot.m. Oskosh, Wis. 











ORDER YOUR BOAT NOW and use !7Foot Launch, 2 H. P., $135.00 


18-Foot Runabout, 5 H. P., 210.00 


it in the spring when others are worry- 22-Foot Runabout, 8 H. P., 370.00 
25-Foot Semispeed, 18 H.P., 625.00 











rr ing about (Speed 12 to 14 miles) 
=- ar AE I ’ 
I ee a delivery MASE te wae 











16-ft. Steel Launch a OT 6) 


Complete with Engine, Ready to Run 


18-20-23-27 foot Launches at proportionate prices. 4A!) launches tested and 
~— > fitted with Detroit two cycle reversible engines with speed controlling lever—simplest engine 
=<— made—starts Fs gga cranking—has only 5 moving parts—anyone can run it. Steel Row- 
boats $20.0 All boats fitted with air tight compartments—Cannot sink, leak or 
= rust—need no Kd We are the largest manufacturers of pleasure bs boats in the world 
and sole owners of the patents for the manufacture of rolled steel. lock seamed, 1 boats. Orders 
filled the day they are received. Write for Free Illustrated Catalog and testim 
Michigan Stee! Boat Co., 1346 Jefferson Ave., Dotrelt, 
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We place within reach of the AMATEUR the latest, 
best and most seaworthy designs for 1911 in all classes of 


Speed Boats, Launches, Cruisers 





25 ft. SPEED BOAT SHIPPED IN TWO SECTIONS 
taking less carload freight rates. 

ALL THE HARD WORK DONE for AMA- 

TEUR and PROFESSIONAL boat builders by 

Our Easy to Build System of Construction 


Five years of success demonstrates that anyone who can 
use tools can build his own boat. SEND FOR CATALOG. 


VALLEY BOAT AND ENGINE CO. 
15 River Street SAGINAW, MICH. 


(Formerly located at Baldwinsville, N. Y.) 




















“CANDIES OF RARE QUALITY 


“MY FAVORITES” 


NUTTED CHOCOLATES ONLY 





Only 7p lateriale S Sh > ‘A j 

Highest Grades NY v , / Candy Depends 
Scientifically = its Fitness 
Blended are Used for Gift Making 


Sold by our Sales Agents Everywhere 
in Three Sizes $1.00-50¢-2 5¢ 








| Srewarr Straic 


EiGHT YEARS 


a — Fy 


EN of fine dis- 
crimination drink 
Stewart Straight Rye 
at their clubs. They 


keep Stewart Straight 
Rye in their homes. 


Stewart Rye is an absolutely 
pure whiskey. 


At every stage of prepara- 
tion, the foremost fermentation 
chemist in America analyzes 
and passes on Stewart Rye. 


It is aged in wood eight years. 
It is bottled at the distillery. 


It is smooth, mellow, pala- 
table. 


It is served in all prominent 
clubs and sold by the most pro- 
gressive dealers everywhere. 

If you are so located that there is 
any difficulty in buying through a local 
dealer, write us. We will see to it 
that you are promptly supplied. 


STEWART 
DISTILLING COMPANY 
a consolidation of 
CARSTAIRS, McCALL & CO. AND CARSTAIRS BROS. 
NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
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For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 


skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 31 years 


At the following Keeley Institutes 











- Springs, - Atlanta, Ga. Sound Ragtés, Be. Philadelphia, Pa. Providence, R, I. 
os Angeles, Cal. Dwight, Ill. Manchester, N d 7 l i e 
San Francisco, Cal. Marion, Ind. Buffalo, N. Y. bate Breed ne a 4 G 
West Haven, Conn, Lexington, Mass, White Plains, N. Y. Pitts urg, Pa. innipeg, Man. 
Washington, D. C. Portland, Me Columbus, Ohio. 4246 Fifth Ave. London, England. 

































There are no dark days 
for those who use the 


No. 34 SPECIAL 


KODAK 


The high power of its Zeiss-Kodak 
Anastigmat lens ( f. 6.3) in connection 
with the flexibility of Speed control in 
the compound shutter make snap-shots 
possible on days where a time expos- 
ure would be neces- 
sary with an ordi- 
nary camera. In 
every detail of con- 
struction and finish 
a_ perfect product. 
Pictures 3% x 5% 











(post card size). 3 —_ 

Uses Kodak day- ae , 

light loading film 

cartridges. Pianos 
PRICE eh nites 


: ; ve Se Ate. Be 
$65.00 Be \ FREE stron 


; _ ERNEST GABLER & BRO. 
“EASTMAN KODAK CO. Bo: ol 3 Whitlock Ave. Now York 
All Deaters, ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. a a4 

























3's and 7 H.P., Type E 
Two Cycle Three Port 6, 12, 18, 24 and 36 H. P., TypeG 


Easy to Start—No Cranking 


Boat Owners and Boat Builders send for our new catalog, showing all dimensions, 
foundation plans and details of construction of these Reliable, Pow erful Gasoline Engines. 
They are fully guaranteed by one of the strongest companies in the world. There are 
over 100,000 Fairbanks-Morse Engines in use. Send for Catalog No. T B 816. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 30’ christ Neo Fee 


Cincinnati, Ohio Jacksonville, Fla. Louisville, Ky. Indianapolis, Ind. St. Paul, Minn, Seattle, We = 

Cleveland, Ohio Atlanta, Ga Detroit, Mich. Omaha, Neb Milwaukee, Wis. San Franc al 

Richmond, Va. New Orleans, La. St. Louis, Mo Kansas City, Mo. Spokane, Wash. Los Ang les, C. 4y Portland, Ore. 
Canz ali an F airbs anks Co., Lid., $ ile Agents for Canada 
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BOATS ano 
MOTORS 


‘THE pleasure of motor-boating depends first on 
the motors going. The owner of a Fay & Bowen 
engine knowsthat it always will go. He knows that 
it is the simplest and easiest to handle—and safe, 
because spray or pouring rain cannot cripple its 
ignition. All our boats have our silent under-water 
exhaust. Our fuel consumption is very low. 
The Fay & Bowen challenges any engine on reliability 
You must at least write for our catalogue 
and read our proots before you buy a motor boat or engine. 
FAY & BOWEN ENGINE Co. 
100 Lake Strect, Geneva, N. Y- 
U.S.A 


















We sell direct, saving you $20.00 on acanoe, All 
f canoes cedar and copper fastened. We make all 
sizes and styles, also power canoes. Write for free cat- 
alog giving prices with retailer's profit cut out. 
We are the largest manufacturers of canoes in the world. 
DETROIT BOAT CO.,, 102 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





OMPLETE 


ForFarmwork, co om 
or Pumping, Factory use 
and Electric Lighting. 


3to20h.p.—perfectly governed 
Png by a responsible 
firm. Write for full description. 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 147 Leib St., DETROIT, MICH. & \ 

















iy) 
aor your po afemmp w w wort done right “Ly 


Taxidermy ;” bur fans Standard Museum Let Us Tan Your Hide. 


a i Birds, Animals, Game 


ny LPETS EMPLOYED” Museum And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, coat, 
methods, and glove making. "You never lose anything and gen- 

reasonable prices, satisfacti —. erally gain by dealing direct with he adqi larters 

First Grand Prize and Nine We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or trophies, 







































ee eon eer or dress them into buckskin glove leatl Bear, dog, 

. rnment, ‘Buffalo Bill,"* and thousands calf, cow, horse or any other kind “i hide or skin 

ofleading sportsmen. Send your trophies to the tanned with the hair or fur on, and finished soft, light, 

largest and best taxidermy concern in odorless, moth proof and made up into rugs, gloves, 

ee caps, men’s and women’s garments when so ordered. 

FREE. Write for our free booklet on mount- Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices of 

ing. No. 88. Ever expert now needs this tanning, taxidermy and head mounting. Also prices 
ooklet Ask for it today. of fur goods and big mounted game heads we sell. 
NORTHWESTERN SCH. OF TAXIDERMY THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY. 

3 *axidermy Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 582 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 

2 LT 








[F you're in need of Snow-Shoes rhat will withstanc the wear 
and tear of good, rugged service—then you surely cannot do 
better than to give the Tubbs make a try. 
They're sure to give unbounded satisfaction. Filling will not 
sag in damp snow. 

Illustratsd Catalog Free 


W. F. TUBBS, Norway, Maine 











Find out about the Lexington before you buy a Motor Boat 


It you want a boat that combines 
comfort with speed and safety--that 
looks right, is built right and ts 
priced right—don't buy ull you get 
ur free illustrated catalog describ 





ng the 1910 Lexington—the 
“Quality Boat Send for i t today 
The Lexington is equipped with FERRO 


LEXINGTON MOTOR BOAT CO., 338 McClelland Bidg., Lexington, Ky. 












best marine engine built 
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This connection may remain invisible. 


Piano-Player 


Music is most enjoyable when mellowed by distance. With the 
Tel-Electric you can play your piano even from a different room. 


Radically The Tel-Electric Piano- 
Different Player is as unlike all other 
From all Others piano-players as it is su- 


perior. 

It contains none of the faults common with 
the old style pneumatic player and offers 
you any number of advantages which are 
absolutely exclusive. It plays either without 
your assistance, or under your absolute 
control. It requires no pumping. 


Wonderfully The mechanical features of 
Responsive the Tel-Electric are no less 
Piano-Player remarkable than its artistic 
qualities. The expression 
devices are the simplest and most responsive 
of all other players. By being away from 
the piano you are also enabled to judge per- 


fectly the effects desired. 


Don’t Sacrifice Your Piano—Attach a Tel-Electric Player 


If you now own a piano do not sacrifice it by receiving a small allowance on the cost of a 
piano player, but attach a Tel-Electric Piano-Player to it. If you do not own a p'ano 
you can secure your favorite instrument from us with a Tel-Electiic Piano-Player attached. 
In either instance you will save money, and in both you will be buying more enjoyment. 


Let us send you our beautifully 
illustrated Catalog. 

Main Branches: Chicago and 
Boston. 

Agencies in all Leading Cities. 


THE TEL-ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Tel-Electric Building 


299 Fifth Avenue, Corner 31st Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Williams “sien? | sic sx: 


“The kind that won’t smart or dry on the face” through erases 
ice, and serve. 







Climateproof 
Package 
Nickeled Box 
Hinged Top 


Club 
Cocktails 


When others are offered, it’s 
for the purpose of larger 
HE convenience of a nickeled, | profits. Accept no substitute. 
hinged-top, sanitary box, 

Martini (gin base) and en 


the luxury of rich, creamy, abung | 47itufuhikey ba) §= 
are the most popular. Al bs ‘ae 





+ tha 
dant lather, all good dealers. 
the comfort of a face refreshed and 
soothed— 
these are the reasons that prompt 
peace ’ Sole Props. 
men who know, to ask for Williams 
S] Dees S > " Hartford New York 
laving tick, London 
Trial size for 4 cents in stamps, 
Address The J. 8. Williams Co., Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


rRIDER AGENTS WANTED 


in each town to ride and my ge veer pd sg mod 
\ Ranger" Bicycle. //'rtte for spect 
, We Ship on Approval ith ut a oy deposit, 
prepay freight and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
on every bicycle. FACTORY PRICES on bicycles, 
tires andsundries. Je mot duy until you receive our 
catalogs and learn our “#Acard of prices and marvelous 
special offer. Tires, coaster-brake rear wheels, lamps, sundries hals prices 
“EAD CYCLE co. Department 4-234 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Scotch Calabash Pipes Price 5° cats 


each or 3 for 
Why kill yourself by smoking a strong | $1.00, postpaid 
pipe? You can get a Scotch Cala- | 
bash that absorbs all nicotine and poi- 
sons and ensures a cool, sweet smoke. 
Money back if you are not satisfied. 


THE ROYAL PIPE Co. 
201 Broadway St. Nashville, Tenn 


G. F. HEUBLEIN 
& BRO. yy 





















Can You Shave? 
Rub a little ‘‘3in One”’ 
on your razor strop till 
leather becomes soft and 

liable; draw razor blade 

etween thr A and fir iger 
moister ed wit *“3in One”; 
then strop. Ther azor cuts 
S 5 times as easy and clean; 
holds the edge lo peer “A 
Razor Saver Every 
Shaver” which gives the 
scientific reasons, and a 
generous trial bottle sent 
= Sree. Write to-day. 
3 IN 1 Ot CO., 
162 New St, 
New York, 
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MR. SPORTSM ye Our Boats are best for Hunters best f 
S y r Cast f 


ermen ve gaa Shoot « 


ast steel or wood ar rry re ude gags cer sips “ 
Steel frame, with flat botror drew I 

carrying by hand. Checks as baggag Car boats are abs 
less in the Weeds. 


SEND FOR CATALOG K 





LIFE SAVING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Mich, 


r Fish- 


y Noise- 




















good night compar 

The Brilliant < @arc ig rae oe should be 
irried on th 

can be tilted up or down, throws a bright light peel re he you look 


wetylene carbide gas. One filling will burn eight hours. 











smoke, heat or blow out, locomotive reflector. Automatic generator uses 


11on. 

without 
e head, 
will not 











Single Lens, spreads the light - - $5.00 
Double Lens, concentrates the light - 6.00 
Interchangeable, combines both single and double Lens, 6.50 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET 
R. C. KRUSHKE, 40? W. Superior Street 7 . Duluth, Minn. 
—~ — a 
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Wiurhurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 





The Center of Winter Out-of- 
Door Life in the Middle South 


FREE FROM CLIMATIC EXTREMES A - 
AND WHOLESOME IN EVERY RESPECT “ 


FOUR EXCELLENT HOTELS HOLLY INN—Now Open CAROLINA—Opens January 7th 
FIFTY COTTAGES BERKSHIRE—Opens January 14th HARVARD 
The only resort having Three / 8-hole Golf Courses, allin pink of condition, Country 
Club, 40,000 Acre Private Shooting Preserve, Good Guides and Trained Dogs, 
Fine Livery of Saddle Horses, Model Dairy, Tennis Courts, Trap Shooting, etc. 

NO CONSUMPTIVES RECEIVED AT PINEHURST 


Through Pullman Service from New York to Pinehurst via Seaboard Air Line. 
Only one night out from New York, Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburg and Cincinnati. 
Don’t fail to send to nearest railroad offices for literature, illustrating the out-of- 
door features of PINEHURST and giving full details of attractions. 


Send for Illustrated Literature and List of Golf, Tennis and Shooting Tournaments. 


PINEHURST GENERAL OFFICE: PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA 
or LEONARD TUFTS, Owner, Boston, Mass. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Through History’s Land of Romance— 


LOUISIANA, TEXAS, NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
SUNSET ROUTE 


The Road to the Pacific 
TRAINS OF SUPERIOR BOQUIPMENT 
Oil Burning Locomotives, Rock Ballast 
Roadbed, Automatic Electric Block Signals 


DINING CAR SERVICE BEST IN THE WORLD 


For Literature Address 


L. H. NUTTING, G.E.P.A., 366 and 1158 or 1 B’way, New York 
Read ‘‘SUNSET’’ The Magazine of the West. Newsstands 15 Cents 
















dt Old Point Comfott, Virginia} 


Finest Bath and Sea Pool in America Every Facility for Rest and Recreation 


There is nothing as beneficial as the right sort of bathing, is found at The Chamberlin. The hotel is magnificently 
and here at The Chamberlin is every sort of bath known to appointed, yet homelike. It is located right at the water's 












science. A magnificent, ceramic-tiled sea-pool, 40 x 70 
feet, radiant with sunlight, perfectly ventilated and filled 
with pure, fresh sea water. Air and water are always of an 
agreeable temperature and a competent swimming master 
isincharge. Then there are medical baths of every descrip- 
tion. Nauheim baths, electric cabinets, massage and tonic 
baths and Dr. Baruch's System. These are particularly 
recommended for Insomnia, Nervousness, Rheumatism, 
Gout and kindred disorders. Our resident physician is an 
expert in hydrotherapy, and all baths are given under 
his supervision, 





edge, overlooking Hampton Roadsand Fortress Monroe. 
You will enjoy the invigorating air, the unusual surround- 
ings, the excellent cooking—real old Southern “‘mammy”™ 
kind—and you may indulge in your favorite recreation— 
Golf, Tennis, Fishing, Boating, Bathing, Automobiling, etc. 
For further information and interesting illustrated booklets, 
apply at all tourist bureaus or transportation offices, or 
address me personally. 


GEORGE F. ADAMS, Manager, Fortress Monroe, Va. 
New York Office, 1122 Broadway 
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ra 
Hotels, Camps and Guides 
@ For sportsmen planning Winter Trips we recommend the fol- 
lowing and will be glad to send further particulars upon request. 
Where to Go Information Bureau, FIELD AND STREAM 
’ ~ ! 
A Large Suahious Club House | HUNTERS’ LODGE! 
urnished, located on Harbor Island, Pamlico Sound, GOOD QUAIL SHOOTING 
‘ C., about fifteen miles from Cape Hlatteras, to be 
“e ‘irst story solid ceme alls ‘ s . 
sold at @ sacrilice. First story solid cement walls, Choice accommodations for gentlemen and 
second story and attic frame substantially built. Con- ° ~ ° " 
tains in second story nine comfortable bed rooms; on ladies. Come and bring your wife. 
the first floor, good size living rooms, modern plumb- GEN’L FRANK A. BOND 
ing and toilet arrangement and a separate house for Buice 'N ae 
the cook, containing kitchen, adjoins the main building uies, No. Carolina 
and also a guide house. The building is located on = 
a small island containing about an acre of ground. 
Excellent shooting in the neighborhood, duck and wild ANTED—A few of the right sort of men, gen- 
geese. The surrounding country affords good sport tlemen and true sportsmen, to join me in form- 
for hunting snipe, wild turkey, quail and occasionally ing a trout-fishing and shooting club at Batchawana 
larger game. Abundance of fresh fish and oysters Say, Lake Superior, 48 miles north of Sault Ste. 
are easily obtained near by in the sound. The house Marie. Attractions and sport unsurpassed. If inter- 
is conveniently located and suited to sporting pur- > ested, write for full particulars to 
poses or will furnish a fine rendezvous for yachts- . : I se 
men. For further particulars address, Ss. B. NEWBERRY 
COLEMAN RANDOLPH, Morristown, N. J. V. P. and Mgr. Sandusky Cement Co. Sandusky, Ohio 














HUNTING AND FISHING LODGE 


300 acres, 250 of which is wooded, on bold salt stream, 


within one hour of Savannah, where game birds and 
game fish abound, with a magnificent lodge, keeper’s 
house and farm house, that will go at a bargain to 


quick purchaser. 
MENDEL REAL ESTATE & INVESTMENT CO. 
Suite 205-208 Real Estate Bidg., Savannah, Ga. 
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Two to a wagonload! 


This isn’t from a “fish” story but from a FACT story, 
told by a man who knows what he’s TALKING about 
so beautifully written and pictured that you are not a 


“mouth water” 


true sportsman if it does not make your 

to be in the wonderful game country it refers to. The 
offers you NOW the kind of fishing and hunting that 
you thought no longer existed anywhere in this country. 
WILD fowl are so plentiful that farmers offer PAY to 
keep them off their fields. And there are deer—not 
one to the 100 square but SCORES—and bear, too! 21 
were killed last season. There are wild turkeys, plover, 
jacksnipe and the dangerous wild hog. <And_ fish!—the 
mighty tarpon, mackerel by the millions and the best 
bass fishing inland. 

If you are interested in a REAL game country, you 
will be interested in our superbly printed book that tells 
vou all about it—a he art to heart talk to all sportsmen, 
illustrated with 50 photographs, that will hold your inter- 
est from first page to last. have not many copies, 
please write today. 


A. HILTON, G. P. A., Frisco Lines 
1541 FRISCO BLDG. 
We 


guarantee 





ST. LOUIS 
this advertising provided you mention FIELD 


BIG PRIZES FOR BIG FISH! 


FIELD AND STREAM is offering $1,500.00 in prizes 
for the biggest game fishes caught next season. Read the 
conditions and list of prizes beginning on page 909 of 
this issue. Over 150 prizes in all! A chance for every- 
You don’t have to be a subscriber or pay any en- 
Open to everybody ! 


one! 
trance fee to compete ! 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
A Country of Fish and Game 


A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
eal Canoe Trips 








Newfound- 


@ The Country traversed by the Reid 
rich in all 


land Company’s system is exceedingly 
kinds of fish and game. 

g All along the route of the Railway are streams 
famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing, 
a world wide reputation. 
application to 


some of which have 
g Information cheerfully given upon 


J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent 





REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY 
ST. JOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAND 


DESCRIPTIVE GUIDE OF 




























mericas Greatest Resort® 


80 pages brimful of useful information, 
beautifully illustrated. The leading hotels 
described, with rates, city map, amuse- 
ments, excursions, etc. The only reliable, 
complete Guide of City (Copyrighted). 
Send 3 Cts. in stamps for mailing free copy. 
ATLANTIC CITY 
FREE INFORMATION BUREAU 

10 S. New York Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 

AND STREAM when writing adverti iser 
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Winter 
Trips to the 
Tropics 


Under sunny skies, with 
the restful climate of June 
all winter long, where you 
may enjoy tennis, golf,auto- 
mobiling, bathing, fishing, 


we: ta 
Da 


and other outdoor sports, no matter how great or how limited 


your income. 
season are those of the 


The most interesting cruises to the tropics this 


Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies Steamship Lines 


They reach that wonderful winterless region bathed by the Southern Atlantic, the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Caribbean Sea, including Porto Rico, Bahamas, Cuba, Florida and San Domingo. 

Write for AGWI NEWS, a beautifully illustrated free magazine full of helpful travel information 
and describing the cruises of the following steamship lines: 


CLYDE LINE 


PORTO RICO LINE 





TO FLORIDA, DAILY except Sunday, call- 
ing at CHARLESTON, BRUNSWICK, and 
JACKSONVILLE, with connections for all 
leading Southern resorts 

From Pier 36, North River, New York. 


Delightful 16-day cruise to and around the 
Island. $110 covering all expenses, touching 
at principal ports. Send fer booklet and 
full information. 

General Offices, 12 Broadway, New York. 





WARD LINE 





MALLORY LINE 


TO TEXAS and all points southwest and 
Pacific coast. Exhilarating water route trip 
to GALVESTON, KEY WEST, TAMPA and 
MOBILE. 

From Pier 45, North River, New York. 








Luxurious twin screw steamships to BA- 
HAMAS (NASSAU), HAVANA, CUBA, 
MEXICO and YUCATAN, with rail connee- 
tions to all important interior cities. 

General Offices, Pier 14, East River, N. Y. 











DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES: 


PHILADELPHIA, 
701 Chestnut St. 


NEW YORK, 
290 Broadway. 


BOSTON, 
192 Washington St. 203 So. Clark St. 


CHICAGO, WASHINGTON, 


1306 F St., N. W. 


> ape 
? 
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@In January OUTING there’s 
a dog story that’s the real 
thing. You can locate it by 
the drawings of C. L. Bull. 


@ There are automobile arti- 
cles that interest one and 
pay big returns to the buyer 
and owner. 


@ And there are a dozen more 
big, cheerful outdoor stories 
that help in a practical way. 


@The January issue is the 
beginning of OUTING’S most 
helpful year. 


@ Make sure of next year’s 
best outdoor reading by pur- 





chasing a year’s subscription 
through your dealer or agent. 
All news-stands, 25 cents. | 


Liberal offer tolocal repre- © 
sentatives. Write for terms. 


ff) OUTING PUBLISHING a 


ey 315 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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BERMUDA 


A Paradise on Earth 


Superb Ocean Bathing, Fishing, Golf, Tennis, Riding, 
Driving, etc. Most salubrious climate in the world. 
Acres of gorgeous flowers perfume the air. 


EAS § 
statins 2 Eevee 2? 0 up 


and Meals 





(Finest Cuisine on the Atlantic) 


ONE DAY from NEW YORK 


“By the Magnificent Fast Express 


Twmsscrew OCEANA” 


14,000 Tons Displacement, 8,000 Tons Register 
Wireless Telegraph, Submarine Signals 
Bilge Keels 
Largest, Fastest and Most Luxurious 
Steamer to Bermuda 
Beautif Booklet, Diagrams and Full Particulars of 


THE BERMUDA-ATLANTIC S. S. COMPANY 


290 Broadway, New York 

















Al pases o 
Taxidermy Supplies ¢..0<":: 
ists’ supplies desiring the é¢ 
lor est pr s, should send at once 
sete New Catalog No. 34. La 
est stock of eyes an d su ppiies in A rica, 
consisting of g/ass eyes, . uli ? 





alog $4 at 
ings—Sample card Free 
for the nepsiege. Wer i in cimens 4, nds. » life, by 

museum met rice +8 FR EE. Northwestern 
Sch. of bec nha ‘on Tockonle Building Omaha, Neb. 





GLASS EYES Fe; ania 





MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 


Built in high grade only... Pleased to send catalogue. 
B. M. MORRIS, VEAZIE, MAINE 




















DON'T WEAR A TRUSS 


STUART'S PLAS- TR- PADS are different 
ES from the paintul truss, being made self-adhe- 
J sive purposely to he std the rupture in place 


without strape, buckles or springs—e: annot 
slip, so cannot chafe or compress against the 

pubic bone, The most obstinate cases cured in 
the privacy y of the home Thousands saa 
cessfully treated themselv« $ witho put hindrane fro ta 
work Soft as velvet—easy to apply—Iinexpensive. 
Process of cure is natural, so no Care r use for trusses, Awarded 
Diploma anu Medal as meritorious inve ntic on We prove what w 
say by sending you Trial of Plapao ahsol v FREE, Write 
Rame on coupon and cso TODA po Note 


Tint OF PLAPAO PLAPAO LABORATORIES, BI'k 204, St. Louis, Mo. 








SEPT I2 
190, 


Return mail will bring ssh trial Plapac.......ccccccrcecosccesocccesenceccnsees 006? 
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) FREE eawrce 
| CATALOG - Write fort Now 


Contains list of 3,000 magazines, newspapers 
and Club offers. It is the handsomest and 
most complete Magazine Guide ever published. 
It is crowded with profitable-to-you sugges- 
tions and you cannot afford to be without it. 

The name, “J. M. HANSON,” is the accepted 
stamp of reliability and promptness in the magazine field. This Catalog 
for 1911—F REE for the asking—will 


Save You Magazine Money 


Why experiment with others? J. M. HANSON’S is the largest Magazine 
Agency in the world, and is known everywhere. Your address on a postal secures 
this valuable book FREE. 

Send us your name and address today! We do the rest. 


J. M. HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY 
220 Hanson Block, Lexington, Ky. 











JM. HANSON’ Ss 
Magazine Agency 
exington. Ky J 
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SHAVING CATHER 


» THE 
POWDER 


Stick= Powder=Cream 


Your choice of three methods with the 
certainty of one result—a perfect lather. 


Colgate’s Shaving Lather—whichever way you make 
it—is softening, soothing, sanitary. It is best in its 
lasting abundance. Best in its antiseptic qualities and 
in freedom from uncombined alkali. (See chemist’s 
report below.) And best in its skin refreshing effect 
that leaves your face so delightfully cool and comfortable. 


handicap your razor by 


using an inferior lather. 








“IT have made careful examinations of Colgate's 
Shaving Stick, Rapid-Shave Powder and Shaving 
Cream. I find that all of these Shaving Preparations 
are notably free from uncombined alkali and in the 
form of shaving lather, all are germicidal.” 
(Signed) FRANK B. GALLIV AN, Ph.D. 
August 25, 1910. Hathaway Bldg., Boston, Mass. 











THREE METHODS—ONE RESULT 
Colgate’s Shavirg Stick: In the original nickeled box. 
Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Powder: The Powder that shortens the shave. 
Colgate’s Shaving Cream: The perfected Cream. 


Trial Size of Stick, Powder or Cream sent for 4c. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 43, 199 Fulton St., New York (Est. 1806) 


Makers of the famous Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap, Talc Powder and Perfume 


«= 3 KINDS OF BEST 


— = 
Po 
ed hagas oy 
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Dependability and efficiency—at all times, — 
under all conditions—are characteristics of these two 


superior field guns that emphasize the world-wide reputa- 
tion of REMINGTON: 


REMINGTON PUMP GUN-—Solid breech, h less, bott 
ejecting. No opening at top, sides or rear of receiver. Simple take- 
down system means that gun may be cleaned and carried with ease. 
The most thoroughly dependable and efficient of its type. 


REMINGTON AUTOLOADING SHOTGUN-—Solid breech, 
hammerless. ype ny Five shot repeater—three to get the 
cripples. Each shot under absolute control. Reloads itself without 
the loss of an ounce of muzzle energy. Minimum recoil. 


UMC Steel Lined Shot Shells 





The steel lining gives added strength to the shell, 
and improves its shooting qualities. 
charge against moisture, thus making UMC shells the 
most dependable in all kinds of weather. 


“Game Laws for 1910” mailed free. 


Remington and UMC—the perfect shooting combination. 











The Remington Arms Co., Dept. 1-I, Ilion, N. Y¥ 
The Union Metallic Cartridge Co., Dept. 1-I, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Agency, 299 Broadway, Dept.1-I, New York City. 
SAME OWNERSHIP SAME STANDARD OF QUALITY SAME MANAGEMENT 








CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 


_ REPE ATING 


It protects powder 














Cdl the Music of all the World 


is at the command of the owner of a Columbia. It is the one 
perfect, complete musical instrument, the one ideal home 
entertainer for all the household, for all the year around. 


Lina Cavalieri 


the world-famous dramatic soprano, sings exclusively for the Colum- 
bia. In her Columbia records the soprano voice is shown at its best. 
Every note is clear, true and musical, and, as reproduced, has exactly 
the same tonal and dramatic inflection as when rendered originally 
by the singer in our laboratory. . 


Co 


















Double-Disc Records ! 


A different selection on each side! And both 
They may be played on 
Prices range from 65 cents for the a 
regular 10-inch series to $7.50 for such magnificent recordings as if 
the splendid sextette from “Lucia” coupled on the reverse side with fs 


Music on both sides! 
at only a few cents above the price of one, 
any disc machine, of any make. 


the great quartette from “Rigoletto.” Catalog at any Columbia 


dealer’s or by mail. 


Columbia Grafonola 


Regent,’ so 
Mahogany Library table, com- 
bined with a hornless Grapho- 7 
phone. Other types of the mm 
Grafonola from $50 to $250. 5: 


Columbia horn Graphophones 
trom $17.50 to $100. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CoO. 
Box 277, Tribune Building, N. Y. 


Creators of the Talking-Machine Industry. Pioneers and Leaders in the Talking-Machine Art. 
Owners of the Fundamental Patents. Largest Manufacturers of Talking-Machines in the World. 
Prices in Canada plus duty--Headquarters for Canada, 264 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont. Dealers 
wanted—exclusive selling rights given where we are not actively represented. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 











